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A  Letter  From  The  Editor 


Any  poker  addict  will  know  what  I  mean:  when  one  draws  four  aces 
and  a  wild  card,  one  doesn't  sit  on  one's  hands.  Or  hand.  A  good  poker 
hand  is,  by  definition,  to  be  played  for  all  it's  worth.  Otherwise,  the  un- 
initiated may  quite  legitimately  ask,  "Why  poker?" 

As  editor  of  the  Mirror,  I  have  drawn  my  four  aces  . . .  and  quite 
a  few  wild  cards.  In  an  ordinary  year,  editing  the  Mirror  is  something 
like  a  full  house;  a  good  hand,  nothing  more.  But  this  is  1954.  The  Mir- 
ror celebrates  its  100th  anniversary  this  anno  domini. 

Any  scarred  veteran  of  many  card-table  battles  will  tell  you  that 
five  of  a  kind  is  no  easy  hand  to  play.  Its  lucky  recipient  must  be  cun- 
ning ;  he  must  bluff  a  little  to  step  up  the  betting,  building  up  the  pot 
before  he  steps  in  for  the  kill.  Whether  or  not  he  wins  the  siege  on  the 
kitty  depends  on  the  outcome  of  his  opponents  varied  and  incalculable 
strategies.  If  he  is  unlucky,  or  unskilled,  he  may  end  up  with  only  a  three 
chip  ante  to  his  account.  But  if  his  fortune  and  guile  match  the  quality 
of  the  hand,  he  is  likely,  as  victor,  to  bear  away  substantial  spoils. 

Again,  there  is  a  parallel  to  be  found  in  the  ambiguous  job  of  run- 
ning a  publication.  Having  drawn  a  good  hand,  the  golden  literary  op- 
portunity of  publishing  a  100th  Anniversary  Mirror,  we  Mirrorites  are 
playing  it  for  all  it's  worth. 

But  here  endeth  the  metaphor . .  for  the  time  being. 

We  hope,  we  even  assume,  that  the  force  underlying  the  "tactics" 
of  any  Mirror  subscriber  is  a  desire  to  read  more  and  better  writing. 
There  are  good  writers  in  Andover ...  as  well  as  good  painters  and 
photographers;  we  think  the  magazine  you  are  about  to  read  attests  to 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  What  we  hope  is  that  what  we  have 
printed  here  represents  but  a  fraction  of  Andover's  potential. 

We  have  based  our  plans  for  a  200-page  100th  Anniversay  issue  on 
the  confidence  that  this  is  indeed  true.  For  only  one-third  of  the  Spring 
Mirror  will  be  devoted  to  re-immortalization  of  the  best  stories,  poems, 
and  pictures  from  a  century  of  Mirrors,  ten  feet  of  solid  (and,  occasion- 
ally, not-so-solid)  literature.  The  remaining  pages  will  be  given  over  to 
shiny  new  mid-twentieth  century  efforts. 

Will  we  be  able  to  satisfy  the  prodigious  appetites  of  these  hun- 
dred hungry  pages?  Only  the  yet  undiscovered  Andoverian  poets  and 
prosists  lurking  (I  suspect)  behind  every  tree  can  answer  this  question. 
All  this  is  a  plea,  obviously,  for  more  writing. 

Will  we  be  able  to  glut  the  monstrous  financial  maw  of  the  print- 
ers' pocketbooks?  Only  the  small  army  of  Andoverian  non-subscribers 
hiding  in  their  closets  to  avoid  the  searching  talon  of  the  canvasser  can 
tell. . .  if  they  will  only  come  out  and  lay  claim  to  their  inalienable  pri- 
vilege of  reading  the  best.  An  urgent  plea  for  more  subscriptions. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  my  hypothetical  poker-game,  I  dis- 
cover to  my  surprised  pleasure  that  this  is  one  of  those  Utopian  affairs 
where  everyone  wins  . .  everyone,  at  least,  who  takes  a  chance. 

So,  gentlemen  . . .  ante  up ! 

H.  F. 
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STILL  LIFE 


BIJOU 


You  live  in  a  bright  place,  a  world  where  a 
skyful  of  suns  meets  at  noon  above  the  chalky, 
cherished  steeples,  above  the  eagletopped  flag- 
poles polished  in  the  squares  of  all  your  cities, 
a  world  where  flagfringes  skip  in  the  sharp 
wind  and  you  feel  the  starglow  against  your 
eyelids  at  night  in  the  green-dark,  narrow 
paths  of  the  beckoning  public  park  where 
crisp  benches  hold  lovers  and  clipped  hedges 
hide  them.  You  bend  over  a  whirling,  whir- 
ring-blue  bar  of  metal  gripped  in  a  lathe  like 
a  grumbling,  motorized  grandmother  who 
clutches  her  spinning  distaff  and  frayed,  grey- 
ed skirts  and  whispers  to  herself  in  a  grand- 
mother-whispered language  of  knotted  fin- 
gers and  work  done;  you  feel  that  your  back 
is  strong  and  solid,  that  your  hands  and  the 
diamond-hard  chisel  they  hold  are  strong  and 
ready.  Or  you  swing  a  woman's  swift  broom  in 
a  room  of  big  windows,  and  you  hear  the  child- 
ren sing  and  your  feet  move  on  the  smooth 
floors.  It  is  your  world.  It  is  a  place  of  hung, 
burnished  metal  and  early-ringing  bells 
around  a  million  corners,  and  shortsighted, 
red-bearded  alleycats  tumbling  for  creambot- 
tle  dregs.  A  place  which  is  your  own,  your 
world  to  live  in. 

Or  you  see  the  figured  fires  burn  in  the 
ribbed  oildrums  of  black  back  streets,  where 
men  swallow  cheap,  cloying  flames  of  forget- 
fulness  from  the  nicked,  glassy  mouths  of 
white-labled  amber  bottles  and  fall  asleep 
at  the  cluttered  curb  or  on  the  shameless  con- 
crete steps  of  houses  that  smell  of  cabbages 
boiled  in  notched,  soot-black  pots ...  or  in 
the  brown  alleys  where  red  satin  ribbons  of 
accordion  music  coil  among  splintered  pine- 
wood  crates  and  corroded  ashcans,  the  sway- 
ing battered  urns  that  overturn  and  spill  scor- 


ched memories  of  recently  warmed  winters 
beside  the  flat,  matted  corpes  of  dead  cats  and 
the  strange  stinking  feathery  maps  of  crushed 
pigeons  lying  half  sunk  in  the  gritty  mud  that 
splashes  on  rainy  days  from  the  giggling  bicy- 
cle-wheels of  small  dark  boys  in  faded  towel- 
cloth  shirts.  Or  you  watch  the  knotholes  in 
paintless,  falling  fences  for  a  look  at  the  tall, 
pale  girls  who  comb  their  blue-black  hair  on 
the  back  porch  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
work  is  done  and  men  come  quietly  home  for 
a  kiss  and  supper  kept  warm,  a  calm  white 
cigarette  and  an  hour  of  the  scratched  radio 
that  stands  all  the  rest  of  the  day  mute  in  the 
corner  beside  the  curling,  dead  cactus  of  every 
household,  like  a  stupid,  crosseyed  child  pu- 
nished for  stealing  raisins. 

It  is  your  world.  It  belongs  to  you,  a  per- 
sonal rough  warm  possession,  like  babyhood's 
stuffed  plush  rabbit,  once  silky  but  now  rich 
and  heavy  with  love  because  sleepy  fingers 
and  cheeks  have  rubbed  and  nuzzled  the  nylon 
fleece  away. 

Look  along  the  red-dimmed  streets  at  twi- 
light; listen  to  the  hissing  bricks,  red  from  the 
furnaces  where  they  were  born,  scarlet  after 
a  long,  liquid  afternoon  of  stupefying  summer. 
Listen  as  they  turn  the  corner  and  change  to 
bubbling  tar  in  the  sidestreets  where  heavy, 
snarling  trucks  have  pulled  the  white  cross- 
walk lines  into  footprinted,  drunken  ghost- 
veils  from  curb  to  pitted  curb.  Walk  the 
length  of  Saturday  night-lit  back  streets  and 
see  little  girls  in  thin  white  pinafores,  and 
watch  the  prophets  who  stand  on  the  shouting 
street-corners  invoking  nickel-plated  tomor- 
row, who  rise  from  clouds  of  yellow  cigar- 
smoke  on  street-corners  paved  with  a  scree- 
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ching  mosaic  of  candy-bar  wrappers,  waving 
their  pitchfork-fingered  hands  at  the  besse- 
mer  sky  and  the  purple  faces  of  amused,  spit- 
ting pedestrians. 

Hear  the  freakish  summer  sleet  slide  in  the 
bricked  back  courts  where  string-guyed  stun- 
ted trees  turn  their  green  tops  to  the  tattering 
rush  of  ice-laden  midnight  wind;  turn  your 
taut  ear  to  the  chattering  crush  of  hungry, 
happy  children  loosed  for  lunch.  Draw  the 
bolt  to  let  the  room-caught  sunlight  out  for  a 
noontime  walk  in  the  cluttered,  rubber-mat- 
ted corridor,  to  let  the  children  in  for  noodle 
soup  and  dry  wool  socks  and  fifteen  minutes 
of  tic-tac-toe. 

Listen  as  cycles  struggle  toward  their  ends, 
as  clear,  foaming  water  runs  from  its  tap  to 
the  flat,  bony  porcelain,  through  the  perfo- 
rated copper  discs  and  down  the  dark  drains 
of  a  hundred  thousand  kitchen  sinks,  and 
roars  down  steel  and  stoneware  tunnels  to  the 
sea. 

Listen  as  fashion  models  and  cretins,  busi- 
nesss  men  and  professional  pallbearers,  astro- 
nomers and  adultresses,  proud  fathers,  fin- 
gerless  dishwashers,  and  white-spatted  high- 
society  gigolos  drink  wine  and  venom,  breath 
musk  and  monoxide,  stand  on  one  or  two 
genuine  or  artificial  arched  or  flat  feet,  with 
or  without  benefit  of  ten  painted  or  unpainted 
toenails ...  or  sit  on  gilt  chairs  or  horsehair 
hassocks  or  powdered-soap  crates  or  powder- 
kegs  ...  or  lies  on  beds  of  springs  or  spikes  or 
prairie  grass  or  dune  grass.  Constellations 
hung  in  an  indigo  sky  or  chandeliers  hung 
from  an  indigo  ceiling,  bursting  flashbulbs 
or  bursting  bombs,  klieg  lights,  searchlights, 
railroad  flares,  fireflies  light  their  blinded 
eyes.  Seal  fur  or  sequins,  cheesecloth  or  cloth- 
of-gold  shield  their  multitextured  skins  from 
the  tropical  sun  or  the  midnight  sun,  from  the 
eyes  of  the  crowd  or  the  eyes  of  God.  Listen, 


listen  to  the  engines  and  the  purring,  greased 
gears  of  your  turning  world. 

Your  world  is  a  room  full  of  mirrors  cur- 
ved and  cut  to  make  a  humming  circus  of 
reflecting  surfaces.  Cool,  smooth,  flatnesses 
pouring  a  sweet  surrogate  of  power  into  the 
bright,  hot  halls  behind  their  glittering  eyes. 
Tiny  dusty  mirrors  with  clean-cut  corners, 
muttering  the  paradigms  of  hollow-chested, 
ancient  argots  through  cracked  ivory  lips. 
Round  mirrors,  man-high;  round  holes  bored 
in  their  centers  voweling  solo;  supporting  cho- 
ruses of  little,  splintered  locket  mirrors  and 
discarded  dental  mirrors:  tinkling  tuxedoed 
rows  of  consonants  bitten  from  booming,  mir- 
ror-mothering mountains  of  chrome  and  crys- 
tal. One  gently  sad  and  quiet  golden  mirror 
with  a  delicate  pearl  handle  and  a  pearl  frame 
as  brittle-thin  as  the  wingbone  of  a  starved 
hawk,  bequeathed  to  the  collection  by  the 
consumptive,  downy-lipped  patroness  of  an 
ivied  suburban  home  for  retired  prostitutes. 
A  shattered  rear-view  mirror  snatched  from 
the  smouldering  wreckage  of  a  red  high  ex- 
plosive truck,  still  hurtling  defiantly  among 
the  tan  parchment  egg-sacs  of  spiders  and  the 
footprints  of  filthy  mice  behind  a  spattered 
bathroom  mirror  propped  in  a  corner,  which 
once  showed  a  corporation  president  his  whis- 
ker-specked early-morning  chin  and  a  mouth 
full  of  even  teeth  muddy  from  too  many  ci- 
gars at  the  previous  night's  meeting. 

A  room  filled  with  dawdling,  bobbing, 
crooked  mirrors.  A  hand  reaches  out  and 
throws  a  great,  arcing  switch.  The  bright- 
blue  needlesharp  smell  of  ozone  rises,  the 
engines  kick,  the  room  coughs  and  cants  and 
the  walls  begin  to  revolve  around  you.  The 
lights  go  up,  flicker,  turn  the  red  and  blue 
of  a  scuttling  rat's  eye  and  the  open  sky. 
Smoke  pours  into  the  room,  thick,  like  sour 
milk  squirting  through  a  nozzle.  The  smoke 
clears;  you  have  been  born.  You  are  in  the 
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center  of  the  room,  and  the  mirrors  turn  and 
twist  about  and  above  you.  Faces  slide  and 
leer;  they  are  your  own  faces.  They  are  the 
faces  of  your  dogs  and  mothers,  of  liquor  bot- 
tles and  desert  sunsets  and  record-breaking 
swordfish.  Or  they  are  the  faces  of  the  beau- 
tiful girls  you  fell  in  love  with  who  were  tra- 
gically and  the  very  next  day  struck  by  auto- 
mobiles at  the  corner  of  X  and  Y  Streets. 

You  stand  and  watch  the  kaleidoscope  for 
a  very  long  time  until  you  get  tired  of  stand- 
ing and  you  begin  to  see  order  in  the  mirrored 
images  and  then  you  ask  no  one  in  particular 
if  there  is  nothing  better  to  do  and  if  you  may 
not  be  allowed  to  go  out  and  stand  by  the 
back  door  and  have  a  cigarette  by  yourself 
and  perhaps  think  a  little.  Then  the  smoke 
comes  into  the  room,  thick  and  dark,  and  you 
choke  and  see  the  lights  go  blue  and  red;  you 
smell  the  heady  ozone  and  the  hand  reaches 
out  and  throws  the  switch,  and  the  lights  go 
out  and  the  room  stops  turning  and  the  floor 
steadies  and  you  are  simply  quiet  and  dead. 

Then  all  the  faces  come  out  of  the  dark 
mirrors;  the  faces  pick  up  your  dried-up 
smoky  husk  and  carry  it  out  and  dig  it  into 
the  ground  in  a  big  garden  over  by  the  edge 
of  town,  halfway  out  to  the  airport  on  the 
freeway,  a  garden  where  all  the  flowers  are 
made  of  marble  and  granite  and  have  letters 
on  them  and  look  like  big  dirty  loaves  of 
bread  sticking  out  of  the  ground,  with  the 
green  grass  growing  all  around  them,  and 
sometimes  on  Christmas  and  Easter  there 
are  big  wreaths  of  red  flowers,  and  then 
sometimes  other  people's  old  faces  come  and 
put  them  in  the  ground  by  a  big  stone  loaf  of 
bread  and  somebody  cries  and  after  that  it 
is  quiet.  Except  when  it  rains,  or  when  a  dri- 
ver on  the  freeway  has  a  blowout,  or  when 
the  St.  Louis  plane  goes  over  . . .  but  that  only 
happens  once  a  day. 


The  room  waits  with  its  mirrors  and  its 
smoke,  ready,  still.  The  hand  rests  lightly  on 
the  switch,  waiting  for  another  customer. 
There  will  always  be  another  customer.  There 
are  forever  those  who  want  to  be  born  and 
watch  the  mirrors  turn,  and  die,  or  who  want 
to  pedal  a  new,  shiny  bicycle  over  the  edge 
of  the  world,  and  there  those  who  come 
into  your  cities  with  dirty  fingernails  and 
grinning,  tight  faces,  put  ther  last  coin  into 
the  astonished  mouth  of  a  pay-phone,  spin 
the  clicking  wheel,  ask  the  answering  voice 
of  a  young  woman  what  please  is  the  number 
of  Mrs.  Phoenix-Diplodocus  and  they  forgot 
what  street,  hang  up,  go  to  the  nearest  tall 
building,  take  the  bright  brass  elevator  to  the 
thirty-seventh  floor,  jump.  Or  walk  in  front 
of  a  car,  which  never  works. 

Your  world  is  a  roulette  wheel  in  a  sunken 
luxury  liner.  Dull  golden  fishes,  dull  brown 
fishes  sweep  the  crooked,  numberless  rim  of 
your  world  with  pale,  albuminous  fins.  Water 
green  and  blue  with  the  blood  of  alien  depths 
washes  the  semicircular  slot  where  the  ball 
once  rolled.  Living  sponges  crawl  umber.  An 
anemone  like  wet  orange  fire  is  betting  its  ten- 
tacled  life  on  number  four. 

This  is  your  world,  the  world  you  live  in 
but  do  not  love.  For  you  come  to  it  seeking 
nothing,  and  the  jackals  follow  behind  you, 
seeking  death.  You  do  not  know  about  us, 
whose  world  is  not  yours.  We  live,  perhaps, 
in  the  drinking  fountains  at  the  police  station, 
or  under  the  spaniel's  saucer  of  rotting  flesh 
out  on  the  eroded,  scaly  fire  escape,  where 
the  shadow  falls  first  and  emerald  and  sap- 
phire flies  buzz  about  in  the  afternoon.  For 
all  you  know. 

I  live  on  a  train,  where  the  porter  is  going 
to  brush  my  coat  before  I  get  off.  I  have  five 
fingers  on  each  hand  and  thirty-two  teeth. 
I  might  be  one  of  you,  or  all  of  you.  I  write, 
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or  more  correctly  type,  prose  and  occasionally 
poems.  My  wife  is  sitting  beside  me  on  a 
seat  of  the  train.  We  were  married  three  mor- 
nings ago  and  so  perhaps  she  is  not  yet  really 
my  wife.  I  have  lived  with  my  wife  on  this 
train  since  yesterday  evening  at  seven  forty- 
five,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  live  here  more 
than  twenty  minutes  more.  Already  we  are 
very  tired,  and  it  is  not  yet  breakfast  time. 

When  we  get  off  the  train  we  will  be  with- 
out a  home,  and  then  a  taxi  will  be  our 
home  for  a  few  blocks,  and  then  a  hotel,  and 
then  we  shall  find  some  other  place,  perhaps 
three  rooms  and  a  studio,  because  my  wife 
paints . . .  but  we  have  not  yet  really  begun 
to  think  about  that.  Certainly  we  will  not 
live  in  a  drinking  fountain  with  the  wads  of 
chewing-gum.  We  will  breath  your  air.  We 
will  live  in  one  of  your  streets,  in  a  city  of 
yours,  in  your  world.  For  it  is  yours,  not  ours. 

We  will  look  for  a  place  where  the  street- 
signs  bear  names  and  not  numbers,  because  I 
knew  someone  who  came  to  the  city,  and  that 
is  what  he  said  I  should  do.  He  told  me  that 
in  streets  with  names  there  will  be  men  who 
write  prose  and  sometimes  also  poems,  who 
wear  shirts  with  wide  stripes  and  no  collars. 
Men  who  drink  coffee  and  smoke  too  many 
cigarettes  as  I  have  always  done,  who  com- 
pose music,  who  have  brought  their  wives  and 
children  to  this  place  of  named  streets.  Men 
who  like  dachshunds  .  .  .  both  my  wife  and  I 
like  dachshunds.  Men  who  like  to  talk  and 
listen,  who  love  to  walk  and  listen  and  talk  to 


other  men.  These  men  who  live  in  your  city, 
drinking  coffee,  talking  incessantly,  and  being 
in  love  with  their  wives  and  lives,  who  live  on 
streets  where  numbers  stop  and  names  begin, 
these  are  not  your  men.  These  men  possess  no- 
thing, but  in  return  you  do  not,  as  you  own 
your  cities  and  selves,  own  them. 

When  the  train-home  and  taxi-home  and 
hotel-home  are  behind  us,  we  shall  find,  if 
we  can,  a  place  among  these  dispossessed,  a 
place  . . . 

In  a  moment  we  will  leave  the  train  which 
has  carried  us  from  nowhere  into  your  world 
and  go  into  the  station,  where  there  is  a  sort 
of  pagoda,  with  timetables  pasted  to  its  walls, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  marble  floor, 
and  the  light  comes  down  from  the  high  win- 
dows in  hazy,  slanting  stripes.  We  will  drink 
our  first  cup  of  your  coffee,  bitter-hot  and 
black. 

We  crossed  a  galloping  swaybacked  bridge 
in  the  outskirts  a  moment  or  an  hour  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  I  saw  with  an  edge  of  my  eye 
that  the  dawn-wind  has  begun  to  blow  the 
fine  white  sand  like  a  torn  lace  shawl  through 
the  grey  streets  that  slip  beneath  the  leaning 
lampposts,  along  the  childless  streets  where 
the  people  live  who  grow  irises  beside  the 
front  walk,  along  the  buckling  streets  where 
the  people  live  who  open  their  windows  after 
breakfast. 

Your  world. 
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the  palace  where  we  slept 


but  we  were  there  together, 
there,  at  the  world's  torn  edge, 
drowned,  lost  in  fire-seas 
poured  from  the  sun-blue  pitcher 
our  particular  singing  fathers 
spun  on  an  ancient  wheel. 

there  was  no  cry  of  her, 
no  laughing  of  her  mouth 
i  did  not  know,  there  lay 
no  smile  upon  the  farthest 
hills  that  could  not  call 
a  common  dance  from  us. 
together  we  wound  about  us 
the  wind-spun,  restless  shroud 

of  summer-nights,  of  dawn 
seen  from  the  gullied  hilltop 
where  the  rock-sprung  river 
stood  and  talked  to  itself. 

the  fine,  thin  blades  of  sound, 
the  conquering,  echoed  knives 
she  kept  as  voice,  knowing 
the  shadowed,  stuttering  silence 
i  had  as  home,  came  then 
to  my  spinning  husk  and, 
softly  flying,  took  me  again 
to  the  palace  where  we  slept. 
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BOMB  ENTERS  THE  TIERGARTEN 


POWER 


Reclining  on  this  yielding  beach 
Beyond  the  angry  combers'  reach, 
I  meditate,  and  proudly  sigh 
To  think  how  powerful  am  I. 

This  battered  log  I  lie  behind 
Is  ample  screen  against  the  wind; 
While,  on  the  dune  above  my  head, 
The  grass  ranks  pass  with  silent  tread. 

The  sun's  sinking;  the  hour  is  late 
I  draw  my  legs  upward  and  wait, 
Knowing  full  well  how  it  will  please 
To  hold  the  sun  between  my  knees. 
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SHADES  OF  GREEN 


The  chill  night  wind  crawled  through  the 
open  window  and  headed  straight  for  the  dark 
green  door  of  my  bedroom.  It  slithered  under 
it  and  tugged.  Finally  the  wind  triumphed, 
and  the  door  flew  open,  and  banged  and  slam- 
med until  I  awoke.  When  I  did  I  was  at 
school,  and  I  waited  for  my  roommate  to  get 
up  and  close  the  door.  But  nobody  got  up,  and 
pretty  soon  I  realized  that  I  was  home.  I 
knew  by  the  way  my  bed  felt  close  to  the  floor 
and  in  the  corner,  and  by  the  way  the  wind 
slammed  the  dark  green  door  of  my  bedroom. 
My  back  didn't  hurt  much  as  I  lay  staring  up 
at  nothing;  and  it  stared  back.  Then  I  won- 
dered what  time  it  was;  I  risked  a  slight  twis- 
ting of  my  body  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  clock. 
The  ivory  glow  in  the  semi-darkness  said  it 
was  three-thirty.  As  I  collapsed  back  into 
my  inert  flatness,  a  long  sharp  needle-like 
pain  pierced  the  lower  part  of  my  spine.  And 
then  I  was  up  at  school;  I  was  sitting  in  a 
classroom.  The  teacher  was  talking  about 
something,  and  I  was  listening  hard  because 
I  knew  I  wasn't  getting  it.  He  was  talking  in 
an  even  tone,  just  loud  enough,  and  easy  to 
follow.  I  tried  to  follow,  but  my  back  started 
to  act  up;  it  twitched,  felt  cramped;  and  I 
tried  my  damnedest  to  concentrate.  My  hands 
clasped  the  arms  of  my  chair  and  I  lifted  my 
body  into  another  position,  just  to  get  that 
small  change  that  I  knew  would  help.  I  noted 
that  my  arms  were  weaker  than  the  last  time 
I  had  used  them  for  any  exertion.  As  I  placed 
my  tensed  back  into  the  corner  of  the  chair, 
the  tired  wood  creaked  loudly  above  the  mo- 
notone that  educated  the  room.  I  guess  it 
wasn't  the  first  time  that  my  chair  competed 
with  him  because  just  then  his  voice  seemed 
to  be  directed  at  me,  and  I  feigned  comfort. 


The  wind  slammed  the  dark  green  door  of 
my  bedroom,  and  I  stared  up  at  nothing;  and 
it  stared  back.  The  wind  lifted  the  dark  green 
shade  away  from  the  window,  and  the  street- 
light dribbled  a  white  basketball  across  the 
window,  and  then  it  was  gone.  Again  I  was 
up  at  school;  I  was  watching  a  basketball 
game.  The  ball  was  dribbled  along  the  court, 
and  then  it  was  gone;  and  then  we  cheered. 
I  cheered  as  loud  as  I  could  because,  as  al- 
ways, I  pretended  that  I  remembered  how  it 
felt  to  win,  or  lose.  So  I  cheered,  and  shifted 
my  position  almost  as  often  as  we  scored,  and 
we  won  that  game.  The  stands  flooded  the 
court,  and  I  descended  slowly.  Somebody 
shouted,  "Let's  get  up  a  game;"  and  I  almost 
forgot,  but  I  didn't,  so  I  walked  carefully 
back  to  the  dorm.  I  would  listen  to  some  of 
my  records.  I  like  music;  it  makes  me  feel 
good. 

The  wind  slammed  the  dark  green  door 
of  my  bedroom,  and  without  moving  my  body, 
I  turned  my  head  and  saw  a  whiteness  that 
was  the  brass  doorknob  swinging  on  a  dark- 
ness that  was  the  green  door  of  my  bedroom. 
I  was  trying  to  figure  out  why  I  should  be  the 
one  to  have  a  bad  back,  so  I  let  it  slam.  I  saw 
the  outline  of  my  dresser  against  what  I  knew 
to  be  a  light  green  wall  of  my  bedroom.  Last 
summer,  in  the  waiting-room,  there  had  been 
a  piece  of  furniture  with  that  same  outline. 
I  remember  noticing  it  at  the  time;  I  had  sat 
braced  up  against  the  cold  green  leather  back 
of  one  of  the  waiting-room  type  chairs.  His 
secretary  had  come  and  spoken  my  name,  and 
I  had  risen  and  followed  her  down  the  corri- 
dor. She  had  pretty  shoulders  and  was  wear- 
ing one  of  those  transparent  blouses,  and  I 
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knew  she  shouldn't  be,  because  her  skin  had 
an  offensive  tinge  about  it.  Sh  opened  the 
door,  and  I  stepped  into  a  small  partitioned 
room.  I  took  my  clothes  and  hung  them  on 
a  hook  that  protruded  from  one  of  the  light 
green  make-shift  walls.  There  was  no  cold 
wind.  Only  the  imperceptible  disturbance  of 
the  heavy  summer  air  caused  by  some  distant 
droning  fan.  I  sat  in  my  shorts  and  waited  for 
him  to  come  and  cure  my  back.  From  an  ad- 
joining cubicule  I  heard  the  coaxing  and  com- 
manding voice  of  a  man.  It  was  verbally  aid- 


ing a  small  child  who  helplessly  repeated,  "I 
can't.  I  can't."  Some  of  the  words  I  heard  spo- 
ken were,  "polio,"  "both  legs,"  and  "four 
years."  I  perspired,  and  wondered  why  he 
didn't  hurry  and  come  to  help  me. 

The  wind  slammed  the  dark  green  door  of 
my  bedroom,  grew  fiercer,  lashed  out  at  the 
dark  green  shade  which  retaliated  by  rolling 
itself  up  in  one  convulsive  whirl.  I  stared  up  at 
nothing;  and  it  stared  back. 


WHERE    I  GO 


I  like  to  see  the  sun  shine.  It  makes  every- 
thing look  so  bright  and  clean,  and  I  like  peo- 
ple also.  I  have  a  place  where  I  go  where  I 
can  be  away  from  people  and  the  sun,  but  not 
its  fruits.  Sometimes  I  like  to  be  away  from 
people.  They  are  not  at  all  like  the  trees  where 
I  go.  The  trees  are  tall  and  straight  and  green 
where  I  go,  and  I  get  relaxed  by  walking  a- 
mong  them,  going  around  the  left  side  or  the 
right.  They  never  seem  to  mind  which  I  do. 
I  walk  slowly,  but  once  I  tripped  over  a  hid- 
den root.  It  wasn't  really  hidden  but  I  never 
expected  to  be  tripped  where  I  go.  The 
ground  didn't  hurt  me  when  I  hit  it.  Pine 
needles  covered  it.  They  were  very  soft  and 
the  smell  was  clean,  not  like  in  the  city  where 
people  live.  I  lay  there  on  my  somach  with  my 
chin  resting  on  my  hands,  like  I  do  sometimes 
in  bed  just  before  I  throw  back  the  covers. 
After  a  moment  I  rolled  over,  and  the  needles 
pricked  my  neck,  but  I  didn't  mind.  They 
weren't  trying  to  hurt  me,  and  just  then  I 


remembered  how  mad  I  had  been  the  last 
time  I  had  been  tripped.  It  had  been  a  person 
who  had  tripped  me.  The  trees  looked  very 
tall  and  straight  from  my  needle  bed,  espe- 
cially the  one  who  owned  the  root.  He  was 
waving  at  a  cloud  and  trying  to  slap  it  with 
those  long  graceful  branches,  and  the  cloud 
was  way  up  there  and  then  it  was  gone,  but 
he  still  waved.  I  have  seen  the  people  wave  in 
cities  but  they  never  stood  so  straight.  The 
deep  blue,  the  waving,  and  the  clean  smell 
made  me  feel  good.  Something  walked  up  my 
arm  and  it  tickled,  but  I  didn't  laugh,  I  just 
wiped  it  off:  I  was  very  relaxed  and  away 
from  people.  I  think  it  was  an  ant  because  it 
didn't  bite.  I  have  heard  people  speak  about 
ants  who  do,  but  I  didn't  look  to  see  because 
my  eyes  were  a  little  hypnotized  by  the  wav- 
ing up  there.  Maybe  more  came  later,  but  I 
wouldn't  remember  because  I  was  very  re- 
laxed and  away  from  people,  and  pretty  soon 
I  went  to  sleep. 
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HILL  203 


Dates  don't  come  easy  to  me,  especially  now, 
but  I  think  it  was  on  the  fourteenth  of  Sep- 
tember in  1950  that  Bobby  Jameson  got  his. 
The  Lieutenant  had  been  with  us  ever  since 
we  evacuated  Seoul,  and  we  couldn't  have 
asked  for  a  better  man.  Fresh  out  of  law  school 
he  had  joined  the  marines  because  he  thought 
he  owed  it  to  his  country,  but  his  debt  is  paid 
now,  with  interest.  Sergeant  Denton,  a  fool 
if  I  ever  saw  one,  had  stayed  behind  at  one  of 
the  small  villages  outside  of  Pusan  to  visit  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  local  merchants.  When 
the  red  tide  swept  around  us,  Jameson  tried 
to  get  him  out,  but  we  never  saw  either  of 
them  again.  That  was  when  we  came  to  know 
Lt.  Smith. 

The  morning  of  the  fifteenth  was  a  typical 
Korean  day,  rain.  A  little  man  with  little  hair 
and  matching  appearance  practically  jolted 
me  out  out  of  my  skin  when  he  yelled  in  our 
bunker. 

"Attention!  Who's  the  officer  in  charge 
here?" 

"I  am  sir,"  I  offered,  "Corporal  Reynolds." 

"Well  corporal,  you're  a  sargeant  now  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  orders  from  H.  Q."  He 
waved  a  batch  of  official  looking  envelopes 
in  front  of  my  face,  and  then  casually  swept 
my  clothes  off  the  single  chair  in  our  bunker 
and  sat  down.  He  opened  up  a  can  of  c-rations 
and  proceeded  to  eat  them  with  a  fork  which 
he  produced  from  somewhere  on  his  person. 
All  the  while  he  questioned  me  on  our 
strength  and  armament.  At  the  time  our 
platoon  numbered  about  thirty  men,  with  a 
marked  defiency  of  non-coms. 

Picking  up  my  undershirt  he  dabbed  his 


mouth.  "Ready  to  move  out?"  he  questioned. 

"What?  We  haven't  stopped  retreating 
yet!"  I  stammered. 

"Fine,  good,  tell  the  men  to  be  ready  to  ad- 
vance in  two  hours.  Full  field  packs ! " 

Now  I'm  not  the  type  to  question,  and  I 
suppose  I  never  will  be,  but  advance  into  that 
wall  of  humanity  opposing  us  seemed  slightly 
silly,  but  I  did  as  I  was  told,  and  in  two  hours 
we  were  in  the  middle  of  a  gigantic  rice  field. 
Hunching  himself  up  behind  a  wrecked  jeep, 
Smith  called  to  me,  "Reynolds!  Take  a  de- 
tachment of  men  forward  and  silence  that 
gun!" 

Now  any  fool  could  see  that  there  was  no 
possible  way  in  which  to  get  that  gun  from 
the  front,  so  I  started  to  work  my  way  off  to 
the  left  with  Joey,  the  Greek,  and  three  other 
guys.  Splitting  up  into  two  groups  of  three, 
Joey,  the  Greek  and  I  were  covered  by  the 
others  as  we  made  a  wide  circle  to  get  behind 
the  gun. 

After  about  fifteen  minutes  of  alternate 
crawling  and  slithering  we  were  in  position  to 
hit  the  sand-bagged  emplacement  from  the 
rear.  Just  as  Joey  raised  himself  up  on  his 
elbows  to  get  a  better  view,  a  second  gun 
opened  up  behind  us  and  got  him  in  the  back. 
The  Greek  and  I  were  effectively  pinned 
down  in  our  shell  hole  and  the  rest  of  the  pla- 
toon couldn't  move  out  of  the  rice  field. 

We  watched  while  Lt.  Smith  withdrew  the 
way  he  came,  leaving  us  where  we  were.  In 
about  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  Greek 
amused  me  by  relating  his  entire  family  ca- 
reer he  could  trace  it  back  as  far  as  old  Ath- 
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ens,  it  began  to  get  dark.  With  the  advent  of 
darkness  it  became  evident  that  two  things 
were  going  to  happen;  one,  the  Koreans  were 
going  to  come  out  to  get  us,  and,  two,  we  were 
going  to  try  to  leave. 

I  guess  I  must  have  fallen  asleep  because 
the  next  thing  I  heard  was  the  crack  of  the 
Greek's  rifle  and  a  scream  close  by.  "Let's 
get  out  of  here,  Sarge"  he  shouted,  and  we 
both  made  a  dash  for  the  nearby  woods  while 
tracer  bullets  played  interesting  patterns  a- 
round  our  feet.  We  rejoined  our  platoon  short- 
ly after  daybreak.  Smith  had  moved  them 
back  to  a  small  village  where  they  had  sacked 
in  for  the  night.  I  reported  to  him  at  the  only 
building  in  town  which  could  still  boast  of  a 
roof. 

"Sgt.  Reynolds  reporting  sir." 
"Oh,  Reynolds,  thought  we  had  lost  you, 
did  you  get  the  gun  finally?" 
"Nossir." 

"What?  Didn't  I  order  you  to  get  it?  Oh 
well,  no  matter,  you  can  have  another  go  at  it 
tomorrow,  have  a  drink."  He  poured  me  a 
cup  of  my  own  scotch  which  I  had  left  behind 
when  we  pulled  out. 

I've  always  figured  out  that  there  were 
three  types  of  drunk  people:  those  who  sleep, 
those  who  fight,  and  those  who  talk.  Lt.  Smith 
was  the  third  type,  he  talked.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  talked  so  much  that  it  was  at  least 
noon  before  he  finally  blacked  out.  He  was  in 
for  the  thirty  year  stretch  and  was  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year,  but  it  seems  as  if  there  was 
a  scandal  about  him  somewheres  back  in  '30, 
and  he  had  spent  twenty  years  as  a  second 
lieutenant.  Next  to  an  M.  P.  there's  nothing 
lower  than  a  secont  louie,  and  I've  got  a  feel- 
ing he  got  all  he  deserved.  At  any  rate,  that's 
what  he  talked  about  all  morning,  himself. 

About  three  o'clock  a  major  wandered 


through  our  sector  and  blew  his  stack  when 
he  found  out  that  we  weren't  on  the  road. 
When  I  told  him  that  Lt.  Smith  was  indis- 
posed, he  said,  "Yeah,  I  know  Lt.  Smith,  wake 
him  up  and  tell  him  if  he  isn't  on  the  road 
in  thirty  minutes  I'll  see  that  he's  buried  at 
a  desk  job  for  another  ten  years ! "  With  that 
he  jumped  back  in  his  jeep  and  was  driven  off. 

Luckily  the  sky  had  cleared,  and  a  couple  of 
fly  boys  cleared  out  those  guns  ahead  of  us. 
If  you've  never  seen  napalm  before,  you've 
missed  something.  I  thought  that  the  flame- 
throwers in  the  last  war  were  bad  enough, 
but  this  stuff  can  cremate  thirty  guys  at  a 
shot.  According  to  the  book  you're  not  sup- 
pose to  feel  sorry  for  the  enemy,  but  the  guy 
who  wrote  that  book  never  saw  what's 
left  of  a  man  after  he's  been  sprayed  with 
some  of  that  hell. 

By  nightfall  we  could  see  hill  203.  In  the 
dark  it  looks  like  any  other  hill  in  Korea, 
steep  and  dangerous.  This  hill  overlooked  a 
small  bridge  crossing  a  stream  of  muddy 
water.  When  we  retreated  past  this  spot  last 
summer,  somebody  forgot  to  blow  it  up;  now 
we  wanted  to  save  it  for  the  main  body  of 
troops  moving  up  the  next  day. 

Shortly  before  dawn  we  broke  camp  and 
charged  the  hill.  Smith  had  sprained  his  ankle 
the  night  before  and  couldn't  take  part  in  the 
charge.  As  I  ran  up  that  slope,  watching  men 
fall  on  both  sides  of  me,  I  keep  thinking  of 
the  rows  of  wheat  which  fall  before  the  com- 
bine as  it  moves  across  the  fields  at  home. 
Only  there  the  golden  color  of  the  grain  is 
what  we  see  instead  of  the  red  color  of  

As  I  look  back  I  don't  see  how  I  did  it,  or 
why;  but  they  tell  me  I  was  a  swearing,  spit- 
ting devil  when  I  hit  the  top  of  that  hill.  I 
fired  so  quickly,  that  my  hands  burned  and 
stuck  to  the  rifle;  When  I  ran  out  of  bullets 
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I  used  the  bayonet;  and  when  that  wouldn't 
do  the  job  fast  enough  I  used  the  rifle  butt.  So 
they  tell  me,  but  I  don't  remember  it.  At  any 
rate,  nineteen  of  us,  counting  Lt.  Smith  who 
had  seemed  to  have  experienced  a  miraculous 
recovery  from  his  ankle  injury,  prepared  to 
hold  our  hill  for  the  afternoon  and  night.  The 
afternoon  went  quickly,  and  we  spent  the 
time  digging  in. 

I  remember,  as  a  small  boy,  how  I  used  to 
be  terrified  of  the  night.  Believe  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  night  on  the  battle  field  is  one 
of  the  worst  things  about  war.  As  I  glanced 
over  the  faces  of  my  men  at  sundown,  I  found 
each  of  them  staring  towards  the  west  as  if 
they  were  watching  the  death  of  an  old  friend; 
and  then  came  the  night.  Every  shadow  is 
alive,  every  moment  makes  your  heart  leap 
as  if  it  were  about  to  jump  out  of  your  body. 
A  fellow  I  once  knew  shot  his  commanding 
officer  in  Germany  during  the  last  war  for 
moving  around  at  night,  only  here  it's  worse. 
Every  night  the  commies  sneak  into  our 
camps  and  kill  three  or  four  of  our  guys  and 
then  sneak  out  again.  No  one  ever  sees  them, 
all  we  know  is  that  if  you  wake  up  in  the  mor- 
ning, the  guy  next  to  you  might  have  a  knife 
in  him.  Thus  it  is,  as  you  lie  down  under  the 
stars,  you  constantly  search  for  signs  of  move- 
ment out  of  the  corner  of  your  eyes.  If  you 
do,  it's  better  to  shoot  first  and  ask  questions 
later.  I  believe  if  you  ask  any  soldier  what  he 
feared  most  about  the  war,  he  will  tell  you 
the  night.  The  night  where  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  friend  or  foe,  and  where  all  the 
ancient  fears  are  revived  to  plague  us  once 
again. 

The  first  counter-attack  came  around  one 
o'clock.  How  they  found  their  way  up  that 
hill  I'll  never  know,  but  I  was  sure  scared 
when  I  saw  a  yellow  face  appear  out  of  the 
darkness  ahead  of  me.  I  fired  at  him,  but  I 
must  have  missed  him,  because  he  was  all 


over  me  in  a  second,  kicking,  biting,  scratch- 
ing. Within  a  few  seconds  the  whole  scene  was 
turned  into  a  mass  of  unbelieveable  confusion. 
Marine  judo  came  in  handy,  and  soon  I  had 
finished  off  my  assailant.  In  hand-to-hand 
combat  I'll  take  the  American  soldiers  over 
that  of  any  other  country,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Turks,  who  are  pretty  formi- 
dable opponents  at  any  time.  In  five  minutes, 
although  it  seemed  five  hours,  they  were  run- 
ning back  down  the  slope.  We  treated  our 
wounded  and  gave  temporary  burial  to  our 
dead;  twelve  of  us  took  up  positions  for  the 
rest  of  the  night. 

The  next  four  tries  seemed  like  half-hearted 
atempts  on  their  part.  It  looked  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  make  us  use  up  our  ammuni- 
tion. They  succeeded,  because  as  the  first  rays 
of  dawn  split  the  sy,  we  had  three  bullets  a- 
piece.  Lt.  Smith  had  been  reduced  to  a  qui- 
vering mass  of  nerves  which  had  resolved  into 
a  puddle  in  the  bottom  of  a  foxhole.  As  long 
as  he  lived  he  was  in  charge;  therefore,  I  con- 
sulted him  before  giving  any  orders.  All  I  ever 
got  was  a  blank  stare  and  an  occassional  re- 
quest for  a  drink;  my  empty  bottle  was  in  the 
foxhole  with  him.  I  made  sure  that  everyone, 
including  Lt.  Smith,  had  exactly  three  rounds. 

I  don't  suppose  that  my  order  has  ever  been 
given  to  American  troops,  but,  then  again, 
my  knowledge  of  history  is  rather  poor.  I  in- 
structed my  men  to  fire  in  salvos  as  I  gave 
the  word.  Suddenly  the  air  was  split  by  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  yelling.  A  hoard  of 
soldiers  appeared  out  of  the  underbrush  be- 
low us  and  started  charging  up  the  hill.  When 
the  first  guy  got  within  fifty  feet  of  us  I  gave 
the  order,  "Ready,  Aim,  Fire."  Eleven  guns 
spoke  as  one.  I  repeated  the  order  again,  again 
the  same  result.  With  twenty-two  of  their 
comrades  lying  on  the  ground,  I  guess  that  the 
Koreans  must  have  thought  that  we  had  some 
sort  of  new  weapon.  They  faltered  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  but  before  they  could  change  their 
minds  I  ordered,  "Fire"  for  the  third  and  last 
time.  With  eleven  more  casualties  they  were 
convinced,  and  leaving  their  wounded  behind, 
they  once  again  retreated. 

I  checked  on  Smith  again,  but  the  three 
rounds  which  I  had  given  him  were  still  on 
the  ground  beside  him.  I  picked  them  up  and 
gave  them  to  the  kid  replacement  for  Denton. 
Poor  kid.  I  doubt  whether  he  even  knows  how 
to  use  a  razor  yet,  but  with  a  rifle  he  could 
have  held  his  own  with  any  of  us. 

Once  more  I  checked  our  lines,  and  once 
more  I  gave  an  order  which  must  have  seen 
strange  at  best.  I  sent  out  a  detail  of  men  to 
gather  rocks,  and  when  this  task  had  been 
completed  I  gave  the  order  which  men  fear 
the  most.  "Fix  Bayonets!" 

This  was  their  last  charge,  and  we  both 
knew  it.  When  they  got  close  they  were  met 
by  a  hail  of  rocks  of  all  sizes.  Brooklyn  and 
Texas,  two  of  the  meekest  guys  you'll  ever  see, 
were  heaving  boulders  together.  One  big  Ko- 
rean loomed  up  before  them  and  caught  a  fif- 
teen pounder  in  the  stomach.  He  was  still  ly- 
ing where  he  fell  after  it  was  all  over. 

Confused  though  they  were,  they  kept  on 
coming.  Stones  can  hurt  an  awful  lot,  and 
they  can  inflict  appreciable  casualties  on  the 
enemy,  but  in  the  end  it's  the  bayonet  that 
counts.  You've  all  seen  the  war  movies  in 
which  the  bayonet  is  used,  and  maybe  some 
of  you  have  seen  guys  practice  with  it  in  basic 
training;  but  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  bayonet 


is  a  deadly  weapon,  and,  when  used  right,  is 
also  a  horrible  one.  They  tell  me  that  I'm  a 
pretty  effective  bayonet  user,  but  I'm  not 
proud  of  it. 

Soon  they  were  in  amongst  us.  A  big  bru- 
ser  came  towards  me,  but  I  parried  his  thrust 
and  got  him  in  the  chest.  It  stuck  and  as  I 
tried  to  get  it  out,  a  little  man  with  a  large 
sword  took  a  swipe  at  me  and  chipped  my 
left  shoulder  lightly.  I  heard  a  gun  go  off  and 
turned  to  see  the  Kid  with  a  grim  face  holding 
his  rifle  in  a  business  position.  I  grabbed  that 
sword  and  slowly  cut  my  way  towards  two  of 
our  guys  who  were  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
Koreans.  When  I  got  there  and  looked  back 
I  saw  the  Kid  beating  off  three  of  them,  two 
others  lay  dead  at  his  feet.  When  we  got  there, 
he  was  dead,  but  so  were  the  the  three  Ko- 
reans. They  paid  dearly  for  every  inch  of 
ground  they  gained,  but  slowly  and  surely 
we  brought  them  around.  I  caught  one  guy 
by  the  seat  of  his  pants  and  threw  him  on  the 
bayonets  of  two  others  advancing  on  me.  Fi- 
nally five  of  us  stood  alone  at  the  crest  of  the 
hill  and  watched  them  retreat  down  the  north 
face.  Among  us  we  had  five  good  arms. 
Coming  over  a  rise  to  the  south  was  the  ad- 
vance unit  of  the  main  body  of  troops.  They 
marched  over  the  small  bridge  which  spanned 
a  muddy  stream,  and  I  doubt  whether  they 
payed  much  attention  to  the  five  men  who 
sat  huddled  in  blankets  before  their  first  fire 
in  two  days  beside  the  road.  They  marched 
over  the  bridge  to  other  hills  that  soon  they 
would  have  to  climb,  capture,  and  hold;  their 
own  hill  203's. 
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A  YOUNG  MAN  WISHES 


I  wish  that  I  could  hear  once  more 

The  sounds  I  used  to  hear; 

The  mighty  sounds  that  gripped  and  forced 

My  very  soul  to  fear 

The  earth,  the  sky,  the  wind,  the  rain, 

Enough  to  make  me  pray 

That  I  would  live  a  humble  man 

And  be  with  God  some  day. 

I  wish  that  I  could  feel  once  more 

The  pain  I  used  to  feel; 

The  blood  that  froze,  and  burned  and  bade 

My  senses  not  to  heal, 

But  strike  out,  overcome  the  force 

That  threatens  to  dictate 

The  way  I  act  and  think  and  talk, 

In  short,  my  friend,  my  fate. 

I  wish  that  I  could  see  once  more 
The  spires  I  used  to  see; 
The  towers  that  rose  up  to  the  sky 
And  made  me  want  to  be 
A  man  so  strong,  so  powerful 
That  he  could  teach  the  world 
The  way  to  calm  the  waters 
That  around  its  body  swirled. 
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THE  SLAVE 


There  were  many  of  us  packed  on  the  plat- 
form, being  auctioned  to  the  highest  bidders. 
I  felt  the  hand  of  the  greedy,  olive-skinned 
merchant  on  my  shoulder  and  heard  him  yell 
barbarically,  "What  am  I  bid  for  this  fine 
specimen?"  He  then  began  pointing  out  my 
various  physical  qualities.  An  obese  man  in 
the  milling  group  of  plantation  owners  opened 
the  bidding  with  a  throaty  bellow  of  "ten 
pound."  Another,  shorter  man  with  a  black 
patch  over  his  left  eye  looked  me  up  and  down 
and  with  a  self-satisfied  lick  of  his  thin  lips, 
yelled,  "Twenty-five  pounds,"  and  as  an  after 
thought,  "cash."  I  had  been  sold. 

The  buyer  guided  his  purchases  to  a  small 
ox-cart.  He  seemed  to  take  a  sadistic  delight 
in  using  the  whip  on  the  flesh  that  worked  for 
him,  as  he  skillfully  lashed  the  horses  and 
slaves  who  did  not  obey  his  curt  commands. 
We  rode  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  walked 
through  a  dense  wood  that  seemed  to  shut  out 
all  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  a  large,  sand  clear- 
ing where  a  burly  man  was  standing  over  a 
young  girl.  In  back  of  him  were  rows  of  wood- 
en shanties  giving  way  to  large,  endless  fields 
of  sugar  cane.  I  had  arrived. 

He  was  a  burly  man,  carried  a  cato'nine 
tails  and  was  known  as  a  brutal  slave  driver, 
I  soon  found  out  why. 

He  was  standing  over  the  girl  and  bringing 
the  nine  tailed  animal  viciously  down  on  her 
bare  back.  She  whimpered,  moaned,  listened 
to  his  barbaric  curses.  She  lay  still,  absorbing 
the  stings. 

I  could  only  stand  there  and  watch  as 
the  fury  lashed  forth  again  and  again.  I  felt 


futile  and  sick.  My  stomach  rebelled  against 
the  coarse  brutality,  and  my  nerves  danced 
about  in  me;  wanting,  but  unable,  to  lash 
forth  at  him — her  inhuman  tormenter.  He 
kicked  the  girl  and  turned  to  us,  smiling  faint- 
ly, saying  sarcastically,  "What  can  I  do  for 
you  gentlemen?" 

The  plantation  owned  seven  hundred  acres 
of  sugar  cane  which  was  cut,  gathered,  and 
hauled  by  the  slaves — men,  women,  and 
children  whether  sick,  pregnant,  or  weak. 
They  worked  under  the  cold,  hard  looks  of 
overseers  waiting  to  bring  down  their  whips 
with  barbaric  enthusiasm.  Should  the  worker 
stop  for  an  istant  the  whip  would  come  down 
with  all  the  ferocity  these  men  felt  for  us  of 
a  different  color. 

I  felt  a  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  I  was 
then  pulled  to  my  feet.  It  was  the  slave  driver 
getting  me  up  to  work.  I  ate  my  breakfast  of 
oatmeal  and  water  and  went  out  into  the 
fields.  The  sun  was  not  yet  up. 

Through  the  thin  haze  of  predawn  I  saw 
all  the  slaves  converging  in  the  field.  I  picked 
up  a  knife  and  headed  towards  a  group  of 
men  who  were  cutting  cane.  I  joined  them.  I 
began  rythmatically  slashing,  not  thinking, 
just  moving.  The  sun  peeped  through  the  sky. 
As  the  sun  coursed  on,  I  became  more  con- 
scious of  the  sweat  that  trickeled  down  my 
body.  It  became  more  irritating  as  I  thought 
of  it,  and  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  wipe  the 
water  from  me.  The  moment  I  stopped  cut- 
ting, I  felt  a  sharp,  knifelike  slash  and  heard 
an  obscene  command  to  get  back  to  work. 
Even  as  I  began  cutting  down  cane,  I  felt  the 
bitter  tongue  of  the  whip  at  my  back. 
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Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  shock  of  the  whip 
hit  me.  I  felt  weak  and  could  hardly  keep  my 
arms  moving. I  quivered  and  the  shock  passed. 
All  I  could  think  of  as  day  wore  into  evening 
was  the  whip.  The  sun  continued  on  its  way 
and  left  us  working  in  the  dark.  Then  a  gong 
sounded  and  we  headed  back  to  our  shacks. 
I  got  another  bowl  of  meal  and  a  cup  of  water 
and  fell  asleep  from  the  exhaustion  that  filled 
me. 

My  first  day  of  work  was  over. 

A  violent  kicking  and  "get  the  hell  out  of 
here"  woke  me.  I  fumbled  my  way  to  the  door 
before  I  realized  that  those  who  shared  the 
shack  with  me  were  no  longer  there.  I  opened 
the  door  and  the  sun  slapped  me  in  the  face. 
He  was  standing  there  with  the  cat  o'nine 
tails  cradled  in  his  arms.  He  said  simply, 
"Good  morning,  you're  late,"  and  brought  the 
whip  down  across  my  face.  I  did  not  feel  the 
sting  of  the  whip  as  I  had  the  first  day.  I 
expected  it. 

I  threw  my  hands  over  my  face  and  felt  the 
cat  open  the  wounds  I  had  suffered  in  the  pre- 
ceding months.  I  did  not  cry  out.  My  hate 
was  silent. 

He  drove  me  to  the  fields  where  he  had  me 
pick  up  cane  all  day  long.  The  constant  bend- 
ing prevented  the  wounds  from  healing.  As 
the  sun  became  higher  I  felt  hunger  gnaw  at 
my  stomach  and  sweat  tear  into  the  cuts  in 
my  back.  The  heat  so  enrapt  me  that  I  could 
hardly  breathe  and  needed  water.  I  looked 
thirstily  at  the  canteens  of  the  overseers.  Then 
I  asked  for  a  drink — I  should  have  known  bet- 
ter— his  whip  tore  into  my  shoulder.  I  hated 
him  more.  After  the  day  had  passed,  I  drag- 
ged myself  to  my  hut  and  threw  the  meal 
down  my  throat  and  collapsed — but  I  swore 
that  I  would  get  revenge  yet.  I  hated  the 
slave  driver  with  an  animal  vehemence. 


When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  the  pain 
shrieked  through  my  body  and  my  nerves 
screamed  for  relief.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the 
pain  yielded  to  numbness,  the  numbness  to 
nothingness.  I  worked  not  thinking,  not  feel- 
ing. 

One  day  the  driver  came  into  the  shack 
where  I  slept,  and  told  me  to  get  out  in  front 
with  all  the  other  slaves.  They  were  all  mil- 
ling around  wondering  why  they  had  been 
called  out  in  such  haste.  The  overseers  walked 
around  the  group  and  added  more  to  us  as 
more  were  taken  from  the  shacks.  The  sun, 
seemingly  disgusted,  snuck  behind  a  cloud. 
Thunder  rolled  in  the  distance — Tension  elec- 
trified the  air.  The  slave  driver  bellowed  at 
one  of  his  subordinates,  "Are  they  all  here?" 
No. 

The  low  murmer  of  voices  suddenly  stopped 
as  the  slave-driver  stood  up  on  a  log.  An  in- 
tangible fright  swirled  around  me,  left  a  bit 
of  itself,  and  went  to  someone  else.  He  sur- 
veyed the  group  to  see  if  all  were  present.  He 
stood  on  the  log.  He  was  outlined  against  the 
dark  hanging  clouds,  his  whip  cradled  in  his 
arms,  his  wide  lips  set  firmly.  He  spoke.  "A 
slave  escaped  last  night.  Where  did  he  go?" 
No  answer.  "Tell  me  where  he  is  or  I'll  have 
all  the  children  flogged  until  you  do,"  he 
yelled.  He  jumped  from  the  log  on  which  he 
had  been  standing  and  began  to  flog  one  of  the 
children.  His  black  hand  came  down  again 
and  again. 

As  the  boy  fell,  I  rushed  forward  and  grab- 
bed the  whip. 

As  I  fell  on  top  of  him  I  felt  his  hard  face 
beneath  my  fist — blood  and  moaning.  I  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  mine  or  his.  He 
struggled  under  me  and  I  squeezed  at  his 
throat,  but  then  three  overseers  pounced  on 
me,  and  I  heard  him  yell  in  a  quavering  voice 
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"two-hundred  lashes ! "  and  blood  dripped  si- 
lently down  his  check.  The  blood  showed  dull 
on  his  blackness. 

I  was  taken  to  an  open  area  where  seven 
large  poles  reached  towards  heaven.  On  the 
poles  was  the  caked  brown  blood  of  others, 
and  beside  each  pole  was  a  long  bull  whip. 

The  slave-driver  came  up  behind  me,  wi- 
ping the  blood  from  his  cheek.  I  could  tell  that 
the  pain  was  still  present  in  him.  His  eyes 
hated  and  his  mind  conveyed  their  hate  to  the 
rest  of  his  being  as  he  picked  up  the  whip.  He 
turned  to  the  overseers  and  barked  out  a  com- 
mand. They  grabbed  me  and  took  me  to  the 
third  stake. 


The  thunder  rumbled  again  and  the  sky 
became  darker. 

I  was  not  frightened  and  when  the  blood 
welled  up  again  from  his  cut  I  was  happy. 

As  they  put  the  rawhide  bands  around  me, 
and  I  felt  the  stake  press  against  my  chest,  I 
wondered  how  long  I  would  remain  a  white 
slave  in  a  colony  of  blacks. 

The  first  slash  of  the  whip  came  down  upon 
my  back.  The  rain  began. 

Two  hundred  lashes — perhaps  not  for 
long. 


A  DEATH 


He  moved  up.  As  he  came  closer  to  no- 
man's  land  the  sounds  of  war  grew  from  dim 
murmers  into  ear-splitting  screams.  He  moved 
under  the  big  guns  and  tensed  for  action.  He 
had  been  told  beforehand  that  he  should 
lead  twenty  men  up  one  of  the  hills.  When  he 
heard  about  this  maneuver  all  he  could  say 
was  "damn".  No-body  liked  hand  to  hand 
combat. 

As  he  fingered  a  hand  grenade  a  sudden 
fright  came  over  him.  After  five  months  out 
there  you  do  get  frightened,  but  not  that 
frightened.  This  was  a  new  uncommon  fright. 

Thoughts  of  death,  home,  and  the  past  cros- 
sed his  mind.  Then,  as  quickly  as  the  fright 
came,  it  passed;  but  he  wondered  about. 
"Don't  be  chicken,"  he  thought. 


As  the  small  company  moved  up  the  hill, 
he  wondered  about  death.  It  was  as  if  a  seed 
had  been  planted  and  taken  root  in  his  mind. 
He  could  not  concentrate  on  the  battle.  The 
seed  was  nourished  by  his  thoughts. 

The  company  stopped  and  began  firing  on 
the  enemy.  He  began  to  feel  anxious.  His  sto- 
mach felt  taut,  his  mouth  dry,  his  mind  was 
a  whirl  with  thoughts  of  the  past.  The  plant 
grew.  Suddenly,  he  felt  cold  grip  his  heart. 
He  shivered  from  head  to  toe.  His  body  qui- 
vered with  anticipation— anticipation  of  the 
unknown.  The  plant  began  to  bud. 

He  was  a  fighting  demon.  He  threw  hand 
grenades,  shot  and  killed  many.  "No,  you 
won't  get  me",  he  thought.  He  set  his  mouth 
in  a  tight  expression  of  hate  and  threw  a  hand 
grenade  that  killed  a  few  more.  Then  the 
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foreboding  came  over  him  again.  He  shivered 
and  began  to  sob  quietly.  The  bud  slowly 
opened. 

He  was  the  center  of  confusion  and  sound: 
yells,  screams,  shouts,  cries—sharp,  cutting 


sounds  that  hurt  to  listen  to.  He  saw  a  con- 
fusion of  colors:  bright,  penetrating  red,  dull, 
thick  blue.  He  saw  flames  and  flowers,  heaven 
and  hell.  He  sank  to  the  ground  in  a  pool  of 
his  own  blood.  The  flower  had  bloomed. 


CREATION 


It  all  started  when  the  tall-towered  Sam 
Phillips  Hall  and  the  many-chimnied  George 
Washington  Hall,  both  created  from  the  rock 
of  the  earth  and  the  wood  of  the  forest,  were 
married.  From  the  drawing  tables  in  the 
rooms  of  the  chimnied  hall  came,  in  one  lit- 
ter, the  buildings  of  the  west  quad  and  those 
of  the  senior  quad.  All  of  these  were  in  the 
likeness  of  the  two  who  begot  them,  with  their 
chimneys,  and  their  similar  materials. 

Sam  Phillips  then  had  an  affair  with  one 
of  his  daughters  of  the  first  litter,  and  pro- 
duced Pearson  and  Bulfinch  Halls.  The  small 
dome  on  their  roofs  is  the  most  obvious  inheri- 
ted feature;  it  is  of  course  a  direct  inhertance 
from  their  father,  deminished  slightly  because 
their  mother  was  domeless.  The  tall-towered 
Sam  Phillips  then  seduced  his  domed  daugh- 
ter Pearson  and  the  result  was  the  chapel 
with  its  great  tall  tower  containing  a  bell  as 
did  her  father. 

Affairs  among  the  original  litter,  west  quad 
and  senior  quad,  produced  the  unsystemetri- 
cal,  "idiot"  houses  that  are  scattered  about 
the  campus  in  a  disorderly  fashion. 


The  virgin  chapel  conceived  and  brought 
forth,  in  memory  of  her  loyal  followers  that 
had  died,  the  bell  tower.  Her  son  was  created 
to  be  exactly  the  same  height  as  she  was  so 
that  a  memorial  to  humans  would  not  be  con- 
sidered above  herself. 

George  Washington  and  Sam  Phillips  in 
another  litter  produced  the  Commons  and 
the  Inn.  These  again  were  in  the  likeness  of 
their  parents,  with  the  steps  and  lights  of 
George  Washington  being  evident  at  the  front 
of  the  Commons  and  the  columns  of  Sam 
Phillips  appearing  at  the  front  of  the  Inn. 

George  Washington,  through  an  affair  with 
a  mortal,  created  the  gym,  which  had  the 
gift  granted  it  that  it  would  continue  to  grow. 

In  their  final  fling  George  Washington  and 
Sam  Phillips  produced  the  two  intellects  of 
their  large  family,  the  Library  and  the  Art 
Gallery.  The  Art  Gallery  was  born  with  its 
eyes  shut  so  the  cruelty  and  sin  of  the  outside 
world  could  not  mar  the  beauty  which  it 
stored,  and  the  Library  created  with  its  great 
windows  so  that  the  knowledge  which  it  con- 
tained could  be  spread  throughout  the  world. 
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MEMORIAL 


JANUARY  THAW 


Down  from  the  north 
comes  a  warm  wind,  melting 
the  white  clean 
snow 

and  turning 
it  black,  making 
little  puddles  of 
mud 

strangling 

grass  roots  with  thick 
slime. 

Soon  the  cold  wind  comes 

again 

and  freezes 

the  puddles.  We  have 

long  to  wait  till 

August. 
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THE  ONE  WHO  STAYED  BEHIND 


As  one  grey  stone  may  lie,  static,  atop  its 
grey  stone  brother,  so  a  grey  stone  boy  may 
sit  atop  a  grey  wall.  And  so  he  sat  on  the  grey 
stone  wall  and  tried  to  think  of  integers  and 
functions  and  logarithms.  And  he  could  not. 
He  tried  to  think  of  a  pure  number,  a  nameless 
pure  number;  he  tried  very  hard,  and  he 
could  not,  because  they  were  all  making  so 
much  noise,  because  all  the  other  boys  were 
cheering  and  stamping  and  whistling.  Some- 
one, some  one  of  these  people  who  were  dis- 
turbing his  dream  of  numbers,  came  and 
bumped  into  him,  hitting  him  so  hard  that  he 
nearly  fell  off  his  grey  stone  wall.  He  looked 
up  and  the  someone  was  a  besweatered  husky 
carrying  a  string  of  firecrackers  in  one  hand 
and  a  can  of  bright-blue  paint  in  the  other. 
The  husky  roared  out  a  cheer  and  moved  a- 
way,  and  twenty  strong  voices  coughed  out 
a  brusque  reply. 

Great  crowds  of  Hairy  Athaletes  and  Hy- 
permuscular  Sweaters  and  Bulging  Adams- 
apples  swarmed  into  view. 

ALL  STUDENTS:  Lunch  in  the  Beanery 
(cold  cuts  . . .  )  following  which  board  buses. 

Following  which  go  to  hell,  thought  the 
boy  on  the  grey  stone  wall.  The  grey  stone 
boy  sitting  on  the  low  wall  by  Salem  Street 
half  shut  his  eyes  and  began  to  think  of  num- 
bers, and  all  the  Goodstudents  and  Athaletes 
and  Adamsapples  began  to  pack  themselves 
and  each  other  into  big  blue  buses  with  signs 
on  the  front  saying  SPECIAL.  And  after  a 
while  someone  shut  the  doors  of  the  buses; 
the  buses  ground  their  gears,  snarled,  stank 
a  little  in  the  manner  of  shiny  blue  buses,  and 
were  off.  Off  to  Exeter.  Off  to  see  the  Big 


Game  of  the  Century.  Hurrah.  Whoopee.  Off 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  to  see  the  Big  Blue  win  the 
Big  Game.  Off  to  the  infernal  regions  in  Uncle 
Mephistopheles'  proverbial  tin  hat. 

He  sat  on  the  wall  by  Salem  Street,  watch- 
ing the  blue  buses  go  away,  thinking  about 
all  the  wonderful  hatreds  and  number-dreams 
he  had  planned  for  himself;  all  the  dancing 
numerals  he  knew  would  spin  around  in  his 
head  when  the  mean  boys,  the  ugly  boys  who 
mimicked  his  silence,  had  gone  away  to  Exe- 
ter to  see  Blue  lick  Red. 

Well  let  them  go,  thought  the  stone  boy. 
Hurrah.  Hurrah  for  the  Team  Team  Team. 
A-N-D-O-V-E-R.  Wheeeee! 

The  grey  stone  boy  was  free.  Free  to  sit  on 
a  stone  wall  by  Salem  Street  and  think  about 
numbers,  wonderful  numbers  that  didn't  real- 
ly mean  anything  but  were  so  beautiful.  Free 
to  hate  everybody  that  was  an  Adamsapple 
or  a  Goodstudent  or  a  Hypermuscular.  Free 
to  hate  everybody.  Alone.  Alone,  a  grey  stone 
boy  on  a  grey  stone  wall,  all  by  himself,  think- 
ing about  numbers,  hating.  For  the  big  boys, 
the  ugly  boys  who  were  his  classmates,  who 
ate  with  him,  who  lived  in  the  same  house 
with  him,  who  talked  about  their  girls  and 
their  cars  and  their  girls  and  football  and 
their  girls  and  football  and  their  damned 
girls  .  .  .  they  had  all  tied  their  ugly  world  to 
the  rear  bumpers  of  the  big  blue  tin-can 
SPECIAL  buses  and  dragged  it  willy-nilly  off 
to  Exeter.  They  would  sit  in  their  Big  World, 
cheering  the  Big  Blue  on  to  victory  in  the  Big 
Game  .  .  .  and  he  would  sit  in  his  world, 
dreaming  number-dreams  and  thinking  about 
how  wonderful  it  was  to  be  alone  and  hating. 
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He  had  a  special  world  for  himself.  It  was 
a  small  grey  stone  world,  and  it  suited  his 
small  grey  stone  self  perfectly.  It  was  the 
sort  of  cold,  damp  little  world  in  which  one 
could  sit  on  low  walls  and  hate  everybody  and 
be  alone.  It  was  a  world  of  numbers,  pure  ala- 
baster numbers;  bold  numbers  deep-cut  on 
bronze  plaques;  big,  rough-hewn  wooden 
numbers  that  danced  clumsily  about  in  his 
world,  awkwardly,  as  though  they  were  wear- 
ing big  new  patent-leather  boots.  He  liked  to 
be  alone  with  his  numbers,  his  friendly  sines 
and  tangents,  his  cozy  cube  roots,  his  lovely 
logarithms. 

And  suddenly,  very  terribly,  there  were  no 
more  numbers,  no  more  little  grey  stones  in  a 
world  of  choreographic  mathematics.  No- 
thing to  do.  No  one.  No  one  for  six  hours; 
they  would  all  be  away.  Gone  to  Exeter.  No 
one  to  hate,  no  numbers,  no  dancing  numbers, 
no  little  grey  stone  world,  no  one  to  mock  him, 
no  one  for  him  to  hate.  And  he  began  to  mock 
himself,  to  hate  himself,  and  he  told  himself 
he  would  never  find  his  beautiful  numbers, 
his  warm,  calm,  friendly  numbers  again. 
And  because  there  was  no  one  to  watch  him, 
because  there  was  only  a  stone  boy  mocking 
himself,  he  could  cry.  Warm,  strong,  salty 
tears  ran  down  the  grey  cheeks  of  a  boy  alone. 
Jagged,  broken  numbers  ran  in  the  gutters 
of  Salem  Street;  great  stony  pieces  of  a  little 
grey  hating  world  were  washed  away  in  the 
river  of  hot  tears  which  poured  from  his  onyx 
eyes  and  ran  in  rivulets  over  his  granite 
cheeks. 

The  stone  bent,  the  boulder  that  was  a  boy 
leaped  from  the  wall  and  began  to  run  down 
Salem  Street,  crying  WAIT!  WAIT  FOR 
ME !  WAIT !  to  the  deaf  blue  buses  that  were 
turning  the  corner  onto  Main  Street.  WAIT ! 
OH,  WAIT !  shouted  a  little  grey  stone  boy, 


and  he  wept,  and  the  great  tears  of  loneliness 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  washing  away  his  tiny 
cold  stone  world,  washing  away  his  beautiful 
private  world  of  numbers  to  a  place  where  he 
could  never  find  it  again. 

The  big  shiny-blue  special  buses  crouched 
and  roared  and  charged  away  from  him.  Soon 
there  were  only  green  trees  and  a  little  grey 
stone  boy,  and  a  white  line  in  the  middle  of 
a  wide,  black-tarred  road.  The  little  boy  stop- 
ped in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  told 
the  deaf  tin-can  buses  to  stop,  to  wait  for  him, 
and  he  told  them  he  wanted  to  go  to  Exeter 
and  that  he  didn't  hate  them,  and  then  he  ask- 
ed them  very  softly  to  stop  and  wait  for  him, 
and  that  he  didn't  hate  them,  and  then  asked 
them  very  softly  to  stop  and  wait  for  him. 
But  shiny  blue  buses  are  very  deaf,  and  little 
grey  stone  boys  have  small  voices,  and  so  they 
did  not  hear  him.  Soon  they  were  gone,  puf- 
fing and  growling  over  the  hilltop. 

So  the  little  grey  boy  sat  down  on  a  low 
stone  bench  under  an  elm  tree  that  grew  by 
the  side  of  the  wide  black  road,  and  the  wind 
in  the  green  elm  tree  dried  his  tears,  and  he 
thought  about  waiting  for  everyone  to  come 
home  from  Exeter  in  noisy  happy  special 
buses  after  the  Big  Game.  As  he  sat  there 
thinking,  the  last  shards  of  his  grey  stone 
world  fell  to  the  ground  and  shattered  to 
dust,  and  the  grey  stone  boy  put  his  marble 
foot  over  them,  so  that  he  might  not  see  them; 
that  is  how  he  forgot  about  his  beautiful  dead 
numbers. 

When  Adamsapple  and  Hypermuscular 
came  back  in  the  big  special  blue  tin  buses, 
that  is  the  way  they  found  him,  sitting  on  the 
bench  by  the  road.  And  everyone  was  happy, 
and  they  laughed  and  smiled,  and  somebody 
did  a  dance,  just  to  celebrate. 
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HEAD 


A  LITTLE  PIECE  OF  DARKNESS 


There  is  a  long  thing  out  in  the  sand; 

I  saw  it  shining  in  the  distance 

Like  the  sun  reflected  in  a  pool. 

We  worship  the  long  thing, 

For  it  is  a  god. 

It  came  from  the  sky 

After  the  fire 

When  the  people  were  still  few; 

It  cried,  and  the  people  were  afraid 

And  did  not  go  near. 

The  long  thing  became  silent; 

It  speaks  nothing  any  more; 

It  is  only  a  mirror 

That  sparkles  in  the  sun, 

That  flutters  in  the  moonlight 

Like  a  ghost,  a  vague  hint  of  something  past, 

A  little  piece  of  darkness. 
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EXPECTATION 


There  he  sat,  an  old  man,  in  the  dark  far 
corner  of  the  room,  under  the  slowly  ticking 
clock.  That  was  the  first  thing  that  you  saw 
when  you  came  into  the  room,  the  clock  with 
its  slowly  beating  pendulum,  ticking  toward 
an  end  that  it  could  never  be  aware  of. 

I  entered.  Strange,  I  thought,  that  I  should 
see  first  the  clock  and  then  the  man  under  it, 
as  I  found  a  chair  opposite  it  and  sat  down. 
But  after  all,  both  were  unimportant;  I  had 
to  speak  with  HIM,  and  that  one  thought 
overshadowed  all  others  in  my  mind  at  the 
time.  But  why  had  I  actually  come  here?  To 
speak  with  the  minister,  of  course;  that  much 
I  knew.  But  about  what?  Why?  I  had  known 
the  answer  once,  years,  or  perhaps  centuries, 
ago;  but  the  ticking  clock  had  gradually  ob- 
literated in  my  mind  the  whole  sense  and  pur- 
pose of  my  coming,  I  knew  only  that  it  was 
important,  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

Still  the  clock  kept  ticking.  Slowly,  as 
my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  semi-dark- 
ness, I  saw  other  faces,  many  others  around 
me  in  that  room;  and  indeed  the  room  itself 
seemed  to  become  larger,  and  the  walls  shrank 
away,  until  I  thought  I  could  perceive  in  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  room  the  edges  and 
contours  of  the  continents.  The  people  in  the 
room  I  knew,  but  yet  they  were  all  strangers 
to  me.  The  old  man  there  in  the  corner,  who 
waited,  patiently;  the  soldier,  obviously  ill  at 
ease,  yet  still  trying  to  appear  self-assured; 
the  priest,  a  racing  form  in  his  pocket  with 
the  prayer  book  (I  noticed  that  he,  too,  often 
looked  at  the  clock) ;  the  housewife,  listlessly 


reading  "True  Confessions";  the  philosopher, 
holding  the  "Revolt  of  the  Masses"  in  his  left 
hand,  and  a  large  golden  watch  in  his  right; 
and  finally  the  carpenter  and  his  wife,  alone. 
Yes,  these  people  I  knew.  They  spoke,  some 
softly,  some  loudly;  but  all  seemed  to  avoid 
the  all-important  topic:  why  they  were  here. 

And  then  the  door  to  the  room  opened,  the 
outer  door,  through  which  I  had  just  come; 
and  a  man  entered,  like  the  others,  yet  some- 
how different,  and  went  silently  but  assuredly 
to  the  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
I  thought  to  myself,  I  know  this  man  from  a 
dream,  I  have  seen  him,  but  who  he  is  I  do  not 
know.  A  silence  settled  over  the  room;  only 
the  clock,  ticking  slowly,  could  be  heard  in 
the  distance. 

Suddenly  the  people  began  to  whisper, 
their  whispering  filled  the  room,  grew  in  in- 
tensity, till  it  became  an  unbearable  scream- 
ing. They  stormed  upon  the  man,  put  their 
hands  on  him,  and  held  him  fast.  The  priest 
spoke  for  us  all,  as  he  strode  up:  "You !  Who 
do  you  think  you  are?  Coming  in  here  and 
trying  to  walk  right  in  before  all  of  us,  who 
are  better  than  you  are.  You  won't  get  away 
with  that,  no  sir ! " 

The  man  looked  at  them  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  softly,  "But  I  am  the  minister  whom 
you  wish  to  see."  But  we  did  not  believe 
him,  and  we  took  him  away,  and  crucified 
him.  And  I  listened,  but  the  clock  had  stop- 
ped 
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THAW 


there  is  a  scream  of  beasts 
on  the  tortured  snowflats  . . . 
a  weeping. 

dogs  press  tongue  and  paw 
to  the  plastic,  drenched  earth, 
finding  no  smell  of  flesh. 

prints  of  wise  hands 
in  cornering  walls 
cry  for  the  shoot. 

singing  of  stones, 
black  ice  in  the  wire  trees, 
shed  feathers,  red  blood  spots 
in  the  stuttering  smoke 
clot  the  januaried  pool. 

will  the  spider  tell, 
curling  in  chitin  offices 
of  self  . . . 

yellow  earth  where 
fires  of  the  embryo 
spring  talk  in  twilit 
wombs  of  winter, 
hidden. 

hold  the  solstice  thaw  caught 
in  the  taut,  hallowed  nerve  . . . 
glowing  hearts  in  a  glacier  cage 

leap  like  amputated  thumbs, 
echoes  of  summer-dark 
spilling  water  rise 
in  the  fisssured  hill .  . . 
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snails  among  vines, 
tendril  and  calcium, 
hard  spiral,  green  viper, 
diamond. 

will  the  blood-thick 
grub  confess,  cradled 
in  steaming  equinox 
of  self  . . . 
latch-rattle,  shreik 
of  crystalline  manna 
under  desperate  weight 
of  the  flayed  foot. 

pregnant  stone  glitters 
in  the  brass  fists  of  the 
cold,  swelling  daughters  of 
ravished  night. 

shadows  of  dawn  wind 
in  gullied  street-beds 
whisper  praise  of  the  leaf. 

there  is  whiteness: 
snow,  god-power  frozen 
upon  the  electric  mountain, 
and  the  scar  of  wheels 
in  summer-virgin  eyes. 

there  is  weeping  of  suns, 
and  morning-colored  cubes 
of  light. 
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MAIS  OU  EST  TRISTAN? 


The  nickle  jingled  down, 
The  red  and  white  witch  winked. 
Gurgling  bowels  muffled  vowels  .  .  . 
In  the  beginning  there  was  coke. 

The  swift  groaning  painless 
BIRTH 

Of  fizzing  laughter,  of  belching  mirth 
Out  of  a  bottle. 


Twentieth  century  magico-phosphoric-acid 
philtre. 

Iseult  on  the  wall  flashes  in  the  fifth  ultraflat 
Dimension 

Her  standard  smooth  sexy  sexless  1953 

dental  cream 
Smile. 


Thirty-two  teeth.  Normal. 


Hell-red  lips,  heaving  lips 
Pursue  me  around  the  revolving  room; 
Around  and  around  dash  the  eyes,  pin  me 
In  the  corner. 


Mais,  Bon  Dieu,  ou  est  Tristan? 
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MAIDENHEAD 


Look,  I  see  it  over  there 
— untouched  and  untouchable — 
a  frail  and  shining  shell, 
reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun. 

I  shall  walk  over  to  it 

and  pick  it  up  in  my  hands 

and  roll  it  sensuously  and  caress  it 

and  crush  it. 

and  let  what  remains  fall 

between  my  fingers  to  the  sand. 

Then,  I  shall  turn  to  find  another  shell 
leaving  the  pieces  behind, 
still  feebly  glinting  in  the  sun. 
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MADONNA 


TEMPTATION 


He  glanced  hurriedly  around  and  then 
dashed  out  of  the  shadows  thrown  at  the  road 
by  a  yawning  street-light  and  into  a  suspi- 
cious-looking brick  building.  He  passed 
through  the  door  and  strode  quickly  toward 
a  long  counter.  He  reluctently  ordered  a 
drink.  His  affrighted  eyes  darted  timorously 
around  the  room  from  individual  to  individual 
without  the  least  bit  of  recognition. 

He  had  anticipated  this  evening  for  a  long 
time.  Tonight  he  was  determined  to  follow  in 
the  path  of  several  of  his  comrades  who  had 
recently  conquered  the  allurements  of  the 
notorious  "machine."  The  ring  of  dropping 
coins  awoke  him  from  his  trance  and  his  hands 
mechanically  gobbled  up  the  change.  He  was 
aware  that  the  man  in  the  apron  glanced  at 
him  with  a  slight  twitch  and  he  surmised  that 
his  nervousness  was  attracking  attention.  He 
sneaked  away  to  a  table,  sat  down  quickly, 
and  immediately  spilled  his  drink.  He  cursed 
mildly.  Again  his  eyes  darted  around  the 
room,  but  this  time  they  reflected  sheepish- 
ness..  People  were  coming  and  going  in  a 
hurry.  He  thought  he  heard  bells,  but  he  was- 
n't sure. 

He  left  his  drink  and  ambled  away  from 
the  table.  He  passed  a  person  who  was  hur- 
rying toward  the  door  and  at  the  same  time 
pedantically  explaining  something  to  the  per- 
son next  to  him  about  a  greek  philosopher. 
For  a  split  second  he  wondered  how  a  greek 
philosopher  had  wandered  into  their  conver- 
sation and  then  he  remembered  who  these  two 
were  and  he  knew.  He  glanced  vacantly  at 


the  clock  glaring  down  at  him  on  the  wall  and 
walked  faster.  He  stopped  in  front  of  a  ma- 
chine, "the  machine." 

He  looked  at  this  paragon  of  temptation 
and  he  pondered  over  it  for  a  minute.  Then 
he  unconsciously  plunged  his  hand  into  his 
pocket.  He  groped  for  the  coins  that  had  made 
such  a  jingle  a  minute  ago  and  now  were  es- 
caping his  searching  fingers.  One  coin  drop- 
ped to  the  floor  and  went  scaling  across  the 
room.  He  let  it  go  and  turned  toward  "the  ma- 
chine." He  fumbled  the  first  coin  into  the  slot 
and  turned  the  handle.  Agnostically  he  lifted 
the  hinged  door  on  "the  machine"  and  a  shock 
went  through  his  body.  Again  he  dropped  a 
coin  into  "the  machine"  and  again  he  lifted 
the  door.  He  fed  coin  after  coin  into  this  bot- 
tomless stomach  and  slowly  a  blank  expression 
crept  across  his  face.  He  looked  at  his  hand — 
only  one  coin  left.  Silently  he  prayed  as  he 
blindly  shoved  the  coin  into  the  senile  slot.  He 
turned  the  handle.  He  reached  out  slowly  and 
and  opened  the  little  magic  door  with  care. 
A  vacant  look  grew  on  his  face  and  a  yell 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  room.  He 
knew  he  heard  bells  now.  He  turned  toward 
the  door,  but  he  did  not  feel  like  running.  The 
bells  grew  louder  and  throbbed  in  his  mind 
forcing  his  feet  to  beat  out  time  against  the 
pavement.  He  ran  unconsciously  home.  Tor- 
ment tore  at  his  body  and  the  bells  raced 
through  the  clear  air.  He  didn't  want  to  run, 
but  he  did.  He  reached  his  door  and  climbed 
dejectedly  up  the  two  flights  of  stairs.  He 
sat  down  and  stared  at  the  adorned  wall  and 
wondered. 
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DIE 


The  trolls  are  out,  the  world's  a  fake;  from 
a  dim  cell  dank  with  dripping  walls  steeped 
in  unholy  miasma,  the  first  runs  sloth-foot 
over  mouldy  earth  crumbly  dark  ploughed 
fallow  death,  advances  in  dull  lope  to  sow 
what  reaped  blinds  man  of  his  destiny,  des- 
troying his  vision  and  hope.  But  late,  too  late, 
reprieve  is  past;  for  the  deed  lulls  sleepy  the 
done,  slow  become  the  invaders  the  invaded, 
leaving  none  to  see  nor  to  regret.  Surety  is 
born,  the  certainty  of  nothing  more  to  search 
that  ends  only  in  universal  death,  whence 
begins  out  of  the  ashes  of  fellahin  the  subli- 
mation from  contorted  beauty  and  wrenched 
souls  another  and  another  and  another . .  . 


ZWERGE 
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MINOTAUR 


A  DIAMOND  AT  NIGHT 


When  the  truck  narrowly  missed  running 
him  down  at  the  foot  of  the  only  big  hill 
Highway  Seventy-One  climbed  before  it 
reached  Manasquan,  he  felt  as  if  suddenly 
jarred  from  a  sound  sleep.  He  dismounted 
from  his  bike  to  wait  for  a  lull  in  the  flow 
of  traffic,  since  he  wanted  to  turn  left  onto 
Atlantic  Avenue  there;  for  the  first  time  con- 
scious of  the  stream  of  bright  white-red 
dusky-bodied  automobiles.  Then  he  could 
cross,  and  remounting,  glided  down  the  short 
slope  the  avenue  took  coming  off  the  main 
road.  It  ran  at  water  level  around  the  lump  of 
land  formed  by  the  River  and  one  of  its  sense- 
less arms,  but  not  yet  invaded  by  the  town; 
and  he  followed  it  somnolently  in  the  dark- 
ness of  its  unlighted  length.  The  road  drum- 
med under  his  wheels  and  let  him  sink  into 
thought.  Of  course  the  truck  hadn't  had  to 
miss  him  by  so  narrow  a  margin.  He  could 
easily  have  seen  him  through  his  windshield: 
but  he  was  just  like  all  of  them,  hogging  the 
roadway  and  showing  no  consideration  to 
someone  it  didn't  take  them  long  to  pass  by 
and  be  rid  of.  He  remembered  the  oil  truck 
on  Route  Thirty  which  couldn't  have  missed 
him  by  more  than  an  inch:  he  still  at  times 
felt  its  terrifying  mass  roar  by  radiating  po- 
tential obliteration.  They  were  all  like  that; 
not  only  truckers,  but  others  as  well.  They  al- 
ways looked  out  for  themselves  first  and  let 
him  go  where  he  might.  His  avenue  took  the 
sharp  right  that  indicated  it  was  about  to  re- 
join Seventy-One  at  a  point  shortly  before  it 
in  turn  merged  with  Thirty-Four  at  the  Ma- 
nasquan River  Bridge.  Steering  the  bicycle 
up  another  short  rise  he  pedaled  out  onto  the 
smooth,  white  cement  and  weaved  adroitly 
into  line  before  the  headlights  of  a  Ford.  Pre- 
sently the  concrete  river  swelled  to  tilting  sea 


bordered  by  lines  of  floating  suns  insignificant 
under  the  night  but  in  reflection  darting  from 
car  tops  like  flights  of  summer  flies,  and  at 
last  with  a  twist  he  started  over  the  bridge. 
There  they  lay.  Manasquan  Beach  behind 
him,  and  Brielle  in  front,  the  two  towns 
danced  by  the  riverbanks,  noisy  and  lively 
with  moving  lights  as  cars  hummed  past  in 
the  expectation  of  joy.  But  for  him  they  were 
empty;  for  they  were  full  of  people,  and  peo- 
ple never  cared.  He  would  go  through,  but 
they  would  honk  horns  or  turn  their  backs.  He 
reached  the  apex  of  the  bridge,  where,  react- 
ing to  the  bitter  exertion  of  climbing  the 
hump  that  mirrored  the  intensity  of  his 
thoughts,  he  lapped  into  a  dull  apathy  of  ab- 
sorbing impressions  as  he  glided  down  to  the 
end.  A  glance  behind  showed  him  enough 
room;  he  swung  left  on  a  pitted  macadam 
road  marked  Brielle  Beach:  1.  Colors  and  hap- 
py people  swept  by,  along  with  neonned  res- 
taurants, innumerable  boats-for-hire's,  and 
comfortable  yellow-glowing  houses  in  some 
of  which  blue  television  screens  made  a 
startling  contrast.  He  entered  a  shadowy 
section  of  the  road  contiguous  to  a  swam- 
py outgrowth  of  the  riverbank  on  the 
left,  and  slowed  down  unconsciously  to  match 
its  atmosphere.  Many  somber,  lazy  frame 
houses  stood  settling  each  one  into  its  own 
lot;  their  porches  were  cluttered  with  dim  fi- 
gures among  whom  would  occasionally  burst 
out  in  red  a  long  drag  on  a  cigarette.  Inac- 
tives.  Reproducers  rather  than  creators.  The 
great  mouth  of  a  firehouse  yawned  at  him 
where  materialism  began  again  to  character- 
ize the  streets,  and  like  crooked,  broken  teeth, 
men  sat  on  its  gums  reading  or  sleeping  near 
their  proud,  shiny  tongue,  on  which  had  set- 
tled some  of  the  halitosis  of  unreadiness  that 
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seeped  out  through  its  rectangular  wooden 
lips.  The  waves  of  crowd  sound  tumbling  in 
his  ears  with  shreds  of  mass-produced  tinkly 
jazz  showed  him  near  Ocean  Avenue.  A  right 
swerve,  and  many  more  lights  than  were  real- 


ly necessary  emanating  from  scaffoldings  of 
luminescence  shocked  his  face.  He  peered 
beneath  the  framework  to  find  only  old, 
worthless  houses  shamelessly  wearing  the  me- 
retricious ornaments;  and  inside  more  of  those 


people  labored  over  pinball  games  or  leered 
into  little  machines.  Selfish.  A  horn  at  his  el- 
bow made  him  start  and  twist  his  head  back 
in  alarm  as  a  car  sped  by  muttering  curses. 
They  were  all  alike,  all  bad.  Heavy  smells 


almost  sapid  in  their  oppressiveness  swayed 
in  the  heat  before  each  ephemeral  food  stand. 
Now  laughing  across  his  path  out  of  one  of 
the  stagnant  packingcases  a  group  of  them 
as  if  with  one  body  for  so  many  arms,  legs, 
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and  heads  forced  him  to  jam  on  his  brakes 
and  stop  short.  At  him.  Why  not?  The  mass 
was  as  impregnable  as  the  individual;  as  far 
as  they  were  concerned  collectivity  was  right- 
eousness. Contempt  seemed  to  him  a  mutual 
emotion.  He  wanted  to  leave;  he  could  some- 
times persuade  himself  that  action  was  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  lack  of  accomplish- 
ment. Turning  around,  he  struggled  back  to 
the  bridge  road,  but  was  halted  at  the  turning 
by  traffic.  At  his  right,  kneeling  by  the  left 
rear  wheel  of  a  Buick  parked  perpendicularly 
to  the  curb,  a  great  sweaty  man  in  an  under- 
shirt holding  a  huge  screwdriver  grunted  with 
the  effort  of  prying  an  angry  hubcap  off  a  flat 
tire.  His  wife,  of  equal  proportion,  stood  by 
offering  useless  advice.  He  was  being  scru- 
tinized, in  a  way,  appealed  to. 

"Hey  son !  Think  you'd  have  a  screwdriver 
in  that  thing  of  yours  back  there?  This  one's 
too  big." 

"Think  so.  I'll  look.  Haven't  needed  one  for 
a  long  time  myself.  Might  be  under  . . .  here 
it  is." 

"Thanks.  Damn  hubcap's  stuck  on  here, 
you  see,  and  the  blade  of  the  other  one  was 
too  thick  to  fit  under  the  rim  here.  Besides, 
the  shank  was  so  long  I  couldn't  ever  have 
got  enough  leverage.  This  one  might .  . .  no. 
Doesn't  seem  to  want  to  catch." 

"Suppose  you  hammered  on  it  to  wedge 
the  rim  apart  from  the  wheel.  Then  you  might 
be  able  to  fit  the  big  one  in  behind." 

"Ought  to  thought  of  that.  We'll  try.  Say 
Jeannie,  get  the  hammer  in  the  glove  com- 
partment up  there,  would  you?" 

"I  was  suggesting  it  all  along,  but  you  . . ." 

"Yeah,  yeah,  I  know.  That's  one  of  those 
English  bikes  you  got  there,  isn't  it?" 

"Yeah." 

"You  use  it  much?" 

"Yeah,  quite  a  lot.  It  has  gears,  you  see; 
that  makes  going  up  hills  easier  and  around 
level  ground,  too.  I  went  out  almost  to  En- 
glishtown  a  week  ago." 


"Where's  that?  I'm  from  Cape  May.  Just 
came  up  to  try  for  some  blues,  and  now  I  have 
to  pick  up  a  flat." 

"I  think  it's  four  miles  west  of  Freehold." 

"Something.  How  far  was  it?" 

"Oh,  around  forty  miles." 

"Well,  here's  that  hammer  of  yours.  I 
don't  see  why  you  don't  clean  out  that  place 
for  once.  It  was  all  at  the  back  under  a  pile 
of  smelly  rags  and  maps  and  those  things  with 
hooks." 

"Someday,  maybe.  It  should  work  allright 
now.  There  . . .  it's  coming  some.  Gimme  the 
other  one." 

"Here." 

"Damn.  It  sprung  right  back  just  as  I 
took  out  the  little  one.  We'll  have  to  hold  it 
apart  and  jam  the  big  blade  in  behind.  Here 
we  go  again  .  .  .  O.  K.,  stick  it  in  there  at  the 
top.  Great.  Now  I'll  have  to  pull  carefully  all 
around.  I  don't  want  to  bend  the  thing.  Car's 
1938  model  and  I  couldn't  get  a  replacement." 

"They  ought  to  build  those  things  threaded 
so  you  could  just  screw  them  on.  Be  much 
easier." 

"You  think  so?  They'd  have  to  be  milled 
and  a  dent  would  raise  hell  with  getting  it  off, 
even  worse  than  here.  Say,  we'd  do  better 
working  the  two  screwdrivers  in  tandem  a- 
round  under  the  rim.  Grab  the  other.  Easy  .  .  . 
it's  coming  now  .  .  .  there.  Damn  thing  took 
long  enough,  didn't  it?" 

"What  do  you  think  held  it  on  like  that?" 

"Don't  know.  I  think  it  was  a  dent  near 
the  bottom.  And  now  all  I  got  to  do  is  fix  the 
whole  flat  tire.  Well,  here's  your  screwdriver 
back,  son,  and  thanks  a  lot." 

"Sure." 

He  tossed  it  back  in  the  leather  bag  hanging 
from  his  saddle  and  pedaled  towing  the  glo- 
wing arc  of  the  bridge  suspended  shimmering 
in  the  distance.  The  man  didn't  seem  to  fit  in- 
to the  people.  He  couldn't  be  classified  as  an 
inactive,  nor  was  he  as  impersonal  as  the  type 
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which  had  several  times  nearly  killed  him. 
He  considered  him  from  a  number  of  view- 
points, but  he  stubbornly  refused  to  be  mea- 
sured by  categorical  criteria.  He  was  an  in- 
dividual, that  was  the  trouble.  Like  himself, 
for  example.  He  could  even  get  to  like  him 
if  he  knew  him  better.  Except  for  all  the  rest. 
He  held  his  glasses  in  his  hand,  and  at  once 
everything  disappeared  but  the  lights,  which 
became  great  round  polychromatic  orbs  floa- 
ting alone,  or  in  groups  superimposed  one 


upon  the  other.  It  had  always  been  his  in- 
teresting different  world.  Then  he  heard  cars 
from  the  south  giving  the  bridge  its  monoto- 
nous voice;  he  adjusted  the  glasses  against  his 
nose  and  took  the  rise  leaning  to  the  right.  He 
had  a  diamond  for  the  coffers  of  his  memory, 
one  by  which  he  knew  he  could  be  saved  only 
if  he  held  it  up  and  polished  it  from  time  to 
time;  but  as  he  looked  homeward  up  the 
length  of  the  humming  bridge  he  knew  also 
that  this  one  would  ultimately  fade. 


OBJECTIVE  REALISM 


The  sun  has  gone.  The  pavement  cools. 
Children  run  through  the  streets.  Mothers 
call.  The  scent  of  cooking  fills  the  air.  A  bear- 
ded man  slumbers  on  the  sidewalk,  back  to 
brick  building,  a  glass  bottle  in  his  hand. 
Streetlights  shine  upon  the  cobbled  street. 
The  man  mumbles.  A  ribby  dog  sniffs  at  an 
iron  lampost,  but  changes  his  mind  and  limps 
on.  A  door  opens;  a  young  girl  comes  out,  sits 
on  the  steps.  Beyond  the  darkness  of  this  cob- 
bled alley,  somewhere  in  the  hurrying  city, 
at  some  noisy  intersection,  a  policeman  blows 
a  whistle. 

The  lights  of  a  car  turn  the  corner.  The 
girl  stands.  The  car  speeds  down  the  street, 
but  stops  suddenly.  The  horn  blows.  The  girl 
hesitates,  then  runs  to  the  car.  Tires  screech; 
the  car  is  gone.  A  woman  in  a  window  on  the 
third  floor  covers  her  eyes  and  turns  away. 
The  clatter  of  a  beer  can  shatters  the  silence, 
a  cat  investigates.  A  negro  man  walks  briskly, 
turns  into  an  ally,  lights  a  cigarette.  A  dog 
growls,  then  yelps  in  pain.  Three  boys  march 


abreast  down  the  street:  their  pant  cuffs  do 
not  move.  The  bearded  man  rolls  over,  still 
clutching  tightly  his  dearest  and  only  posses- 
sion, the  empty  bottle.  The  Negro  man  steps 
on  his  cigarette  and  silently  climbs  a  fire 
escape.  A  bell  sounds  once.  A  rat  cautiously 
crosses  the  alley,  scampers  into  the  shadows. 
A  cadillac  glides  over  the  cobblestones,  all 
windows  rolled  up.  A  policeman  stops  and 
kicks  the  man  with  the  bottle.  The  man 
swears;  the  policeman  steps  over  him  and 
walks  on. 

A  car  approaches,  stops;  the  back  door 
bangs  open.  The  girl  leaps  from  the  car  and 
runs  into  the  brick  building.  The  car  roars  and 
is  lost  in  the  darkness.  A  shrill  siren  breaks  the 
silence,  comes  closer.  A  car  rounds  the  corner 
and  stops.  The  siren  fades.  Two  hatted  men 
get  out,  light  cigarettes,  look  up  and  down 
the  street  and  go  into  the  tavern.  The  bell 
tolls  two.  The  lights  of  the  tavern  go  off. 
Screams  are  heard.  The  bearded  gentleman 
clutches  the  bottle  tighter. 
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THE  BUTTERFLY 


I  had  lain  for  some  time  on  the  back  side 
of  the  dune  gazing  out  to  sea  before  I  saw 
her.  She  did  not  just  appear  as  one  might  ex- 
pect; she  vaporized,  drifted  hazily  together 
like  the  dark  form  of  a  ship  in  the  fog.  I  could 
not  hear  her  step,  for  she  floated  over  the 
sand  like  a  little  white  gull.  Her  blythe  little 
shape  was  shrouded  in  a  silvery  white  gar- 
ment which  tumbled  wildly  about  her  like 
the  mist  on  a  snow-covered  peak.  As  she  gli- 
ded along,  I  do  not  recall  that  I  was  much 
startled;  and  yet,  I  should  have  been.  I  know 
I  should  have  been.  Oh!  I  had  dreamed  of 
much  but  never  this  .  .  .what  shall  I  call  it? 
. . .  Ah,  this  phantom.  If  I  had  reached  out  to 
touch,  my  hand  must  have  passed  right 
through  and  the  shape  disappeared.  But  she 
was  no  ghost;  she  had  nothing  of  death  about 
her.  She  sparkled  with  life.  Her  figure  passed 
luminous  as  a  cloud  in  the  moonlight.  That 
brilliant  shape  was  darkened,  though,  as 
though  the  dusk  had  cast  a  spell.  Her  hair  was 
the  color  of  itself,  irridescent,  wild  as  a 
plunging  waterfall,  bright.  Finally,  she  stood 
upon  the  sand  that  was  as  white  as  powdered 
pearls  and  stared  into  the  blue  of  the  sea,  The 
Mediterranean. 

Then  I  saw  it !  I  was  involved  in  her  anx- 
iety and  excited  by  my  own  curiosity.  It  was 
a  sail  coming  around  the  jagged  red  cliff, 
which  glowed  in  the  sun  like  coals  in  a  fire. 
The  sail,  too,  was  blotched  with  fiery  shades. 
He  was  a  good  sailor  who  sailed  that  boat. 
He  sailed  in  under  the  rocks  until  I  thought  he 
would  be  crumpled  like  a  little  crust  of  bread, 
but  he  tacked  back  just  in  time  and  came 
softly  in  toward  the  beach  of  powdered  pearls. 
He  sprang  into  the  shallow  water  and  drew 
the  boat  upon  the  beach.  I  could  hear  the 


crunch  as  it  was  dragged  along.  The  girl  ran 
to  him  like  happiness  blown  by  the  wind  and 
fell  within  his  open  arms.  And  then  he  kissed 
her  upturned  face.  I  will  never  forget  that 
kiss,  for  there  was  nothing  more  tender,  more 
softened  by  love,  or  more  beautiful.  He  was 
as  vague  as  she,  though  not  perhaps  so  misty 
and  light.  I  knew  he  loved  her.  There  was  a 
strange  bond  between  us  though  he  knew  it 
not.  The  bond  was  inexplicable;  there,  maybe, 
because  we  were  both  enchanted.  I  knew  him 
better  than  any  other  man,  bcause,  he  was  a 
boy  like  me,  young  and  dreaming.  But  he  lived 
within  a  dream,  romantic  and  wild!  To  live 
with  a  dream,  if  only  I  could.  I  did  then,  I 
think,  for  that  tiny  instant  as  I  watched  that 
lighthearted  spirit  blend  with  the  boy. 

She  flung  off  the  snowy  garment  and  stood 
before  him  in  her  bathing  suit.  Her  skin,  tan- 
ned by  the  sun,  glowed  like  amber  and  seem- 
ed a  golden  translucency  in  the  sunset.  He 
reached  out  to  touch  her,  but  she  slid  away 
laughing  and  like  a  little  butterfly  ran  away 
into  the  blue  water  making  it  swirl  and  foam. 
And  he  plunged  after  her,  for  she  had  teased 
him  and  meddled  with  his  pride.  How  easily 
he  caught  her !  How  happy  was  their  laugh ! 
They  frolicked  like  two  dolphins  in  a  sea  of 
liquid  turquoise  that  was  deep,  deep  and 
might  crush  them  ever  so  easily  but  which 
caressed  them  gently  as  if  it  pitied  them.  All 
the  while  I  lay  hidden  by  the  dune.  Soon 
they  came  in  and  dried.  As  she  lay  upon  the 
sand  playing  with  it  with  her  pretty  little  feet, 
she  was  very  beautiful.  That  waterfall  of  hair 
softly  touched  her  cheeks;  her  neck  and  shoul- 
ders were  as  smooth  as  ivory;  her  legs  were 
brown  and  sparkling.  But  for  all  this  outward 
beauty  there  was  something  more.  Perhaps 
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it  was  her  blythe  little  spirit,  her  freedom.  It 
fairly  danced  within  her  eyes,  whatever  it 

was.  I  could  not  say  what  it  was  one  of 

those  things,  maybe,  enigmatical,  shrouded 
by  mists,  an  inner  tabernacle  of  the  soul. 
There  was  something  in  her  that  bewitched 
me.  I  felt  it,  but  could  not  see. 

I  looked  away  and  rolled  over  on  my  back 
to  look  at  the  stars  which  were  just  beginning 
their  nightly  vigil.  They  sparkled  like  .  .  . 
like  the  two  that  lay  upon  the  sand.  But  that 
is  a  poor  simile,  for  a  star  has  no  heart  and  can 
only  stare  cruelly  through  space.  I  wonder 
what  a  dying  man  thinks  as  he  looks  up  at 
the  stars.  They  do  not  help  him  or  pity  him 
but  only  shine  on  like  little  cold  sparks.  But 
what  is  a  man  to  a  star?  I  lay  for  a  long  time 
in  this  semi-stupor.  When  I  first  saw  lights,  I 
was  not  much  aroused.  Evidently  they  did  not 
see  them,  or  they  surely  would  have  been 
alarmed.  There  were  several  lights  crawling 
down  the  cliff.  They  went  out  suddenly  about 
halfway  down.  At  that  I  sat  up  abruptly.  Why 
be  alarmed?  I  thought.  It  is  probably  fisher- 
men. But  why  was  I  afraid?  I  could  not  under- 
stand why  I  was  afraid  and  cannot  to  this  day. 
Surely,  I  was  not  afraid  for  myself.  It  was 
they!  But  again,  why  be  alarmed?  A  shot 
rang  out  and  pierced  my  nerves  like  an  icicle. 
I  froze.  I  saw  them  spring  up  together  upon 
the  beach  of  powdered  pearls.  They  ran  like 
the  breeze  for  the  boat.  It  was  she  who  fell 


first  upon  the  sand  with  a  cry  so  futile  and 
terrified  that  it  filled  the  innermost  recesses 
of  my  heart  with  remorse.  They  had  shot  her 
though  they  must  not  have  meant  to.  He 
whirled  back  and  lifted  her  as  the  wind  would 
pick  up  a  leaf  and  ran  with  her.  But  they  shot 
him  too  when  he  had  come  to  the  water,  and 
he  fell  within  the  blue  beside  his  little  boat. 

They  came  and  took  them  away,  whoever 
they  were,  while  I  lay  in  secret  behind  the 
dune.  When  all  was  quiet  again  I  crept  out 
across  the  sand  where  it  was  stained  with 
drops  of  precious  blood  and  climbed  into  the 
boat.  I  sailed  it  to  the  middle  of  the  blue  bay 
and  smashed  the  bottom  into  a  thousand 
splinters.  They  will  never  find  the  boat.  I  won- 
der what  they  thought  next  morning  when 
they  came  back  for  it!  As  for  me,  I  swam 
ashore. 

When  in  a  vagrant  or  a  pensive  mood,  I 
have  often  wondered  who  they  were:  the  one 
that  came  by  sea  and  the  one  by  land.  I  have 
asked  myself  why  I  did  not  warn  them  and 
why  I  was  afraid.  Maybe  they  were  so  like  a 
dream  that  I  was  afraid.  Maybe  they  were 
so  like  a  dream  that  I  was  afraid  of  awakening. 
One  cannot  touch  in  a  dream  and  I  never 
touched  them.  They  were  intangible.  They 
will  always  remain  a  dream,  like  two  butter- 
flies fluttering  in  and  out  of  sight. 
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invocation 


sky-wet,  thunder-washed  face, 
night-scarred,  cloud-swift  face, 
eye  that  i  serve,  wind  that  i 
flee,  melt,  tear  the  dying  metal 
that  i  am. 


vanish  me  to 
worlds  of  knifing  foot-steps, 
carving  earth-mind,  laughing  jaw, 
father,  mother  of  my  ruin,  bend  me 
to  you,  lipless,  stone-tall  stare, 
rock  that  i  pray,  fire-bearer,  keep 
my  ending-rite  for  her,  save  the 
dust  of  me  in  iron  jars:  ashes 
of  ashes,  dust  in  the  singing  fire 
grown  green,  tame  the  ice-white 
ox  of  heaven, 


harvest  her  song, 
gold  that  i  lie,  feast  of  eagles, 
draw  her  incense  over  the  flayed  hill, 
fire  that  i  see,  unbound,  wind-sired, 
burn  the  plain,  burn  in  the  fire 
a  lion-footed  windway,  star-sown, 
place  of  my  sons'  sons,  home-land. 
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CHANGE  OF  PLAN 


As  the  champion  sat  in  his  car,  he  began 
to  pick  out,  casually,  the  men  he  would  have 
to  beat.  He  glanced  at  the  tense,  drawn  faces 
of  the  hopefuls  around  him  and  laughed, 
quietly,  to  himself.  "They  all  want  to  beat 
me,"  he  thought.  Each  wanted  to  be  one  of 
the  very  few  who  could  say,  I  led  the  'Maes- 
tro' over  the  line ! "  But  the  champion  wasn't 
going  to  lose  this,  his  last  race.  He  was  going 

to  drive  to  win  ;  and  then  he  was  going 

to  kill  himself  by  driving  into  a  retaining 
waal.  Mad?  Probably  he  was.  But  he  was  get- 
ting old,  and  his  lungs  were  sick.  Ironically 
he  was  allergic  to  exhaust  fumes;  and  when  he 
raced,  his  lungs  would  hemorrhage,  and  he 
would  cough  spasmodically.  Indeed,  this  was 
sometimes  an  asset;  for  he  often  terrified  his 
victims  when  he  roared  past  them,  wiping 
blood  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth  as  he  grin- 
ned fanatically. 

He  knew  that  some  people,  many  in  fact, 
would  be  glad  when  he  was  dead,  for  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  hatred  that  they  felt  for 
him.  Granted,  he  was  the  champion,  but  he 
was  not  famous  for  his  sportsmanship;  and 
he  had  forced  more  than  his  share  of  inex- 
perienced drivers  off  the  road.  Besides,  he  had 
won  this  race  before,  and  the  public  wanted 
someone  new  to  talk  about.  Before,  it  had  al- 
ways been,  "Do  you  think  so-and-so  will  bo- 
ther Chinetti  today?"  And  the  reply  would 
invariably  be,  "No,  Chinetti  will  out-corner 
him.  Besides,  so-and-so  is  afraid  of  him. 
They're  all  afraid  of  him."  Now,  they  all 
thought,  simply,  "I  hope  to  God  Chinetti 
cracks  up  today!" 

As  Chinetti  was  musing,  two  drivers  start- 
ed their  engines.  The  two-minute  bomb  had 


gone  off,  and  the  tension  was  slowly  building 
up.  Soon,  more  of  the  cars  added  their  throaty 
voices  to  the  turmoil.  They  all  crouched,  low 
and  functional  looking,  bellowing  their  pro- 
tests at  being  kept  at  a  standstill  for  so  long. 
After  an  ageless  wait,  the  ten-second  bomb 
went  off,  but  it  was  barely  noticeable,  for  the 
noise  of  thirty  of  Europe's  finest  racing  ma- 
chines was  a  deafening  roar. 

Chinetti  knew  many,  many  tricks  to  racing. 
That  is  why  he  was  the  champion.  And  that  is 
why  he  now  fastened  his  eyes  on  the  starter, 
for  he  knew  that  the  flag  would  rise  almost 
imperceptibly  before  it  started  downward, 
and  he  often  gained  half  a  car  length  by  anti- 
cipating that  movement.  As  the  flag  started 
to  fall  Chinetti  slid  his  foot  off  the  clutch  and 
the  car  jumped  forward,  leaving  streaks  on  the 
asphalt.  He  jumped  from  fifth,  his  starting 
position,  to  third  before  the  first  corner,  and 
as  he  came  out  of  the  corner,  he  dropped  into 
third  gear  and  virtually  stood  on  the  accele- 
rator pedal.  The  car  leaped  away,  and  he 
wound  the  engine  up  to  seven  thousand  r.p.m. 
before  he  shifted.  He  grabbed  fourth  at  the 
top  of  a  rise,  and  he  could  feel  the  car  leave 
the  ground  for  thirty  feet  before  it  hit  and 
jumped  ahead.  He  was  feeling  pure  joy  now: 
nothing  could  stop  him.  He  slid  by  the  second 
place  man  without  even  thinking  about  it  and 
set  out  after  the  leader,  a  young  Frenchman 
who  was  an  exceptionally  steady,  fast  driver. 

After  eight  or  ten  laps,  the  first  few  cars 
had  lapped  the  rest  of  the  field,  and  Chinetti 
showed  his  supremacy,  cornering  in  his  unique 
style.  He  took  other  cars  on  the  outside  of  a 
corner  where  most  drivers  would  hesitate 
before  trying  to  take  them  on  the  inside.  He 
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used  his  brakes  sparingly,  depending  on  his 
precise,  perfectly  controlled  slides  to  slow  him 
down  for  the  corners.  He  gained  steadily  on 
the  Frenchman,  though  the  gap  would  always 
widen  a  little  bit  on  the  straights.  Then  Chi- 
netti  would  curse  his  car  and  force  the  pro- 
testing engine  into  the  danger  mark  on  the 
tachometer.  He  screamed  in  Italian  at  the  car, 
telling  it  to  go  faster;  and  he  pounded  on  its 
side,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  urge  it  past  the 
side,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  urge  it  past  its  limit. 


Soon,  even  with  the  slower  car,  Chinetti 
caught  up  with  the  leader,  and  as  they  entered 
a  corner  on  the  next-to-last  lap  both  men 
kept  their  cars  accelerating,  each  trying  to 
outrun  the  other  before  the  corner.  At  the  last 
possible  moment,  or  so  he  thought,  the 
Frenchman  braked  furiously,  and  Chinetti 
gained  a  quarter  car  length  before  putting 
his  car  into  a  slide.  As  they  went  through  the 
curve,  Chinetti  could  feel  the  front  wheel  of 
the  other  car  tick  his  back  fender;  and,  as  he 


came  out  of  his  slide  into  the  straight,  he  knew 
that  the  other  car  wasn't  close  behind  any- 
more. Glancing  into  his  mirror,  he  saw  the 
Frenchman's  car  upside  down,  slowly  burn- 
ing. Chinetti  slowed  to  a  creeping  forty  m.p.h. 
and  drove  along  the  roadside.  He  imagined 
he  could  hear  the  people  cursing  him  over  the 
noise  of  the  engine.  He  thought  of  how  he  had 
felt  when  he  was  young  and  enthusiastic  and 
just  beginning  to  make  a  name  for  himself  in 
the  racing  circles  . .  .  like  the  Frenchman.  And 
he  understood  what  he  had  been  doing  every 
time  he  raced. 

As  he  drove  into  the  pits,  he  wasn't  mad  at 
himself  for  losing.  He  felt  an  elation  for  the 
discovery  he  had  made  . . .  and  he  felt  an 
overpowering  remorse  for  his  past  and  the 
countless  ideals  of  others  that  had  been  des- 
troyed. And  when  his  mechanic  hurried  over, 
babbling  about  how  sad  it  was  the  car  had 
gone  bad,  Chinetti  just  said,  "No,  the  car  is 
fine.  I  just  slowed  down."  And  then,  after  a 
pause,  he  said,  "Lift  me  out,  I'm  going  home." 
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FACILIS  DESCENSUS  AVERNO 


I  walked,  one  night,  through  a  large  forest. 
The  trees  were  waving  in  the  wind,  and  I 
could  hear  the  animals  talk  to  each  other  high 
up  among  the  branches.  I  had  been  travel- 
ling all  day,  had  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  did 
not  yet  know  how  far  my  destination  was 
ahead  of  me.  The  path  at  first  had  led  uphill, 
and  the  journey  had  been  hard,  and  I  had 
grown  tired.  Now,  however,  I  was  on  a  down- 
grade, sloping  ever  more  steeply  into  a  valley 
which  stretched  endlessly  ahead  of  me.  The 
walking  was  easy,  but  it  was  late  at  night,  and 
I  tripped  over  stones  in  the  path. 

Several  miles  ahead  of  me  I  saw  a  light.  It 
glowed  faintly  through  the  trees,  and  as  I 
walked  it  seemed  to  flicker  on  and  off,  as 
though  the  trees  cut  off  my  vision. 

It  had  grown  warmer,  and  had  begun  to 
rain.  I  thought  I  heard  thunder  far  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  I  could  not  be  sure.  The  road  was 
now  rapidly  changing  to  mud,  and  my  feet 
were  held  fast  at  every  step.  Little  trickles  of 
water  were  running  into  my  shoes,  warm 
water,  as  from  a  hot  spring.  Above  me  I  could 
almost  feel  the  rain  clouds  ball  together  and 
form  thunderheads,  and  lightning  flashed 
down  around  me. 

The  lights  which  I  had  seen  ahead  were 
much  closer  now.  Every  few  seconds  the  light- 


ning illuminated  the  silhouette  of  a  large 
building  ahead  of  me.  This  was  where  I  was 
to  stay.  The  storm  had  ceased.  Only  an  inten- 
se dry  heat  surrounded  me,  making  my  skin 
and  lungs  burn.  The  road  had  turned  to  dust. 
As  I  ran  forward  my  feet  stirred  up  clouds 
of  it,  which  seemed  to  follow  me,  choking  me. 
Still  I  ran,  trying  to  reach  the  house  before 
it  was  too  late.  Before  I  knew  it,  I  was  at  the 
gate. 

As  I  approached  it,  it  swung  open,  as  if 
moved  by  an  invisible  gate-keeper.  Now  that 
I  was  close  to  the  house,  I  realized  how  huge 
it  was.  From  inside  I  heard  voices  of  the  peo- 
ple I  knew;  they  were  talking  about  me.  I 
looked  at  the  large  iron  door  confronting  me. 
No  knob,  no  knocker,  nothing  with  which  to 
open  it.  On  its  frame  was  an  inscription,  but 
I  could  not  read  Italian.  Behind  me  I  heard 
the  thunder  once  more.  I  must  get  inside  for 
shelter.  I  pushed  at  the  door,  and  it  swung 
open  noiselessly. 

As  I  walked  inside  the  voices  ceased.  I  was 
in  a  large  room,  cool,  refreshing  after  the 
heat  through  which  I  had  been  walking.  I 
called  to  my  friends,  whom  I  had  heard  from 
outside,  but  received  no  answer.  The  room 
was  empty.  The  door  thudded  shut  behind 
me. 
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BEST  WISHES  FROM 

YOUR  FRIENDLY 
STOP  &  SHOP  STORE! 


STOP  SHOP 

SUPER  MARKETS 


Fieldstone's 

by  Sally  Bodwell 

Telephone  Andover  1996 

for  a  charming  place  to  eat  a 
most  delectable  meal. 

 §§  


On  Highway  28 


Andover,  Massachusetts 


Compliments  of  .  .  . 


Butler's  Inc. 


★     ★  ★ 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Telephone  Lawrence  4309 


Thompson's 


—  Good  Food  At  Popular  Prices 


4M> 


Jet.  Routes  114  and  125 
Wilson's  Corner 
North  Andover,  Massachusetts 


Compliments  of  .  .  . 


Rutters  Laundry 


—  Dry  Cleaning  -  Linen  Service 


★       ★  ★ 


Compliments  of  . 


United  Heel  Corporation 


MIDDLESEX  STREET 


LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Tvwr 


INCORPO RATED 

—  Fine  Clothing  for  Dads  and  Lads  — 
ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS     •     EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Compliments  of 


Shattucks  Express 


★     ★  ★ 


ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments  of  .  . 


Phillip  H.  Bernstein  Company 


§§ 


210  LINCOLN  STREET 
BOSTON  11,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments  of  .  . 


Dover  Shoe  Mfg.  Co. 


★   ★  ★ 


SOMERSWORTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Compliments  of  .  . 


A  Friend 


§§ 


M.  I.  Kimball  Co.,  Inc. 


—  Wholesale  Grocers 


Established  1893 


Lawrence,  Massachusetts 


Attention  Students! 
A  NEW  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

■n1  m  ia  a  if  a  ce  si  n  ©  K 


1.  NO  MONTHLY  SERVICE  OR  ACTIVITY 
CHARGE. 

2.  YOU  MAY  OFEN  YOUR  ACCOUNT  WITH 
A  DEPOSIT  OF  AS  LITTLE  AS  $1 .00. 

3.  NO  MINIMUM  BALANCE  IS  EVER  RE- 
QUIRED—this  means  that  you  may  keep  as 
much  or  as  little  money  on  deposit  as  you  wish. 


4.  NO  CHARGE  FOR  DEPOSITS. 

5.  ENTIRE  COST  OF  SERVICE  IS  COVERED  BY 
A  SINGLE  CHARGE  OF  7Vie  PER  CHECK 
(less  than  the  usual  money  order  charge). 

6.  CHECKS  ARE  ISSUED  IN  REGULATION 
BOOKS  OF  20. 


YOUR  NAME  IS  PRINTED  ON  AIL  YOUR  CHECKS... WITHOUT  CHARGE 

Com*  in  and  ash  about  W,  welcome  your 
TkriSUCktck  Sen-ice  today,         account  or  inquiry. 

ANDOVER  NATIONAL  BANK 

AN  DOVER,  MASS. 


Branch  Offices 

Lowell,  Mass. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

Milford,  Mass. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


53  State  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
LAfayette  3-4832 

Members 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Boston  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchange  (Assoc.) 


Compliments  of  . 


Tyer  Rubber  Co. 


§§ 


ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Andover  Inn 

"A  Treadway  Inn" 
Edward  A.  Romeo,  Resident  Manager 

Offering  The  Best  in  Food  and 
Accommodations  All  The  Year 


On  the  Campus  of  Phillips  Academy 


Telephone  903 


Anwelt  Shoe  Mfg.  Co. 


Makers  of 


'Magi  Carpet"  Work  Shoes 


Compliments  of  .  . 


Town  Printing  Co. 


§§ 


4  PARK  STREET 


ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Stratford  Shop 

Draperies,  Curtains,  Gifts 
Custom  Made  Slip  Covers 


Ethel  G.  Loud 


Interior  Decorator 


Tel.  1350-R 


50-A  Main  Street 


Andover,  Massachusetts 


Compliments  of 


Maybury  Shoe  Co. 


§§ 


Rochester,  New  Hampshire 


Compliments  of  .  .  . 


Lessing  Rudner  Rootwear 
Inc. 


★     ★  ★ 


Norwalk,  Connecticut 


The  R.  J.  Macartney  Company  was 
founded  by  the  late  Robert  James 
Macartney  in  1880. 

The  first  store  was  started  in  Law- 
rence. Then  followed  stores  in  Lowell 
and  Haverhill. 


Macartney's 

Andowr 

^5  MAIN  ST.,  AN  DOVER, MASS. 


Just  last  month  the  fourth  enterprise 
was  opened  in  the  town  of  Andover. 
The  store  in  Andover  will  carry  the 
same  good  quality  merchandise  at 
moderate  prices  .  .  .  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  "Ivy  League"  type  of 
clothing. 


W.  R.  HILL 

ATHLETIC  SUPPLIES 
Wholesale  and  Retail 


Representing  the  Leading  Manufacturers 
of  Athletic  Equipment  and 
Sporting  Goods 


45  Main  Street 
Andover,  Massachusetts 


Compliments  of 


Grecoe's 

WATCHMAKER  —  JEWELER 
OPTICIAN 

Certified  Repair  Service 
—  Quality  Gift  Items  — 
Typewriter  Repairing 


48  Main  Street 
Telephone  830-R 


Myrna  Shoe,  Inc. 


Compliments  of  .  .  . 


A.  S.  Burg  Company 


SHOE  FABRICS 


Compliments  of 


Converse  Rubber  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


Chuck  Taylor  All  Star  Basketball  Shoes 


MALDEN,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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ANNIVERSARY 


ISSUE 


Spring  1954 


Compliments  of 


M.  J.  Bernstein 


Compliments  of  .  .  . 


A  Friend 
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MIRROR 


VOLUME  lOO  -  NUMBER  2 
PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


WOTH  ANNIVERSARY  ISSUE 
SPRING  1954 


TO 

MR.  LIONEL  PETERKIN 

IN  APPRECIATION  OF 
HIS  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
AS  ADVISOR  TO  THE  MIRROR 
WE  HUMBLY  DEDICATE 
THIS  ANNIVERSARY  ISSUE 


A  FINAL  EDITORIAL  MOST  USUALLY  TAKES  THE  FORM  OF  A  LAST  WILL 
AND  TESTAMENT.  APPRECIATION  IS  MADE  PUBLIC;  OLD  SCORES  ARE  SET- 
TLED. AND  YET  SOMEHOW.  IT  SEEMS  TO  ME  THAT  EITHER  OF  THESE  AL- 
TERNATIVES WOULD  BE  ESSENTIALLY  USELESS.  THE  THANKS  DUE  SO  MANY 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY  AND  STUDENT  BODY,  STRONGLY  FELT  THOUGH 
IT  MAY  BE.  IS  INEXPRESSIBLE:  THE  MANY  WHO  DESERVE  THE  APPRECIATION 
OF  THE  MIRROR  STAFF  KNOW  THAT  THEY  HAVE  IT.  AND  WHOLEHEARTEDLY. 
AND  ALTHOUGH  THERE  HAVE  BEEN  IRRITATING  IMPEDIMENTS  TO  GETTING 
THE  MAGAZINE  OUT,  WE  HAVE  DONE  OUR  BEST  TO  SEE  THEM  AS  CHAL- 
LENGES .  .  .  RIVERS  TO  BE  CROSSED  ...  SO  THERE  ARE  NO  SCORES  TO 
SETTLE. 

THERE  IS  LITTLE  NEED  FOR  ME  TO  SAY  ANYTHING  ABOUT  THE  HUN- 
DREDTH ANNIVERSARY  MIRROR.  FOR  BETTER  OR  WORSE.  YOU  HAVE  IT  IN 
YOUR  HANDS  AS  YOU  READ  THESE  LINES.  I  LIKE  TO  THINK  OF  THIS  ISSUE  OF 
THE  MIRROR  NOT  AS  A  MEMORIAL  TO  A  CENTURY  OF  IMMORTAL  LITERATURE, 
BUT  AS  A  KIND  OF  PIPE  DREAM  COME  TRUE.  FOR  IT  HAS  COME  TRUE,  EVEN 
IF  LACK  OF  TIME  AND  CAPITAL  HAVE  CURTAILED  ITS  SCOPE.  I  FEEL  ESPE- 
CIALLY THAT  THE  INFLUX  OF  WRITING  IN  RESPONSE  TO  MY  WINTER  EDITOR- 
IAL HAS  HELPED  TO  MAKE  SUCH  ENCOURAGING  RESULTS  POSSIBLE;  THE 
QUALITY  OF  THIS  NEW  WRITING.  IN  THE  OPINION  OF  THE  EDITORS,  MORE 
THAN  JUSTIFIES  THE  FACT  THAT  WE  HAVE  BUILT  THE  ENTIRE  ANNIVER- 
SARY MIRROR  OF  IT  INSTEAD  OF  ATTEMPTING  TO  REVITALIZE  THE  MORE  AT- 
TRACTIVE RELICS  OF  PAST  MIRRORS. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  A  LITERARY  MAGAZINE  MORE  THAN  A  HUNDRED 
PAGES  IN  LENGTH  HAS  NOT.  IN  THE  ORDINARY  SENSE,  BEEN  "FUN".  IT  HAS, 
NONETHELESS.  BEEN  INSTRUCTIVE  ON  A  GREAT  MANY  DIFFERENT 
LEVELS.  PERSONALLY,  I  FEEL  THAT  THIS  HUNDREDTH  MIRROR  MORE  THAN 
SATISFIES  THE  HIGH  STANDARDS  SET  IN  1854.  STANDARDS  WHICH  HAVE 
HELD  FOR  A  CENTURY  .  .  .  AND  I  SINCERELY  HOPE  THAT  ITS  READERS  WILL 
AGREE  WITH  ME. 
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WORK  IN  PROGRESS: 


THE  WOMAN 


I  put  out  my  hand  quickly  to  stop  the  ring- 
ing of  the  phone  on  the  slender  blondwood 
desk  by  my  bed.  The  room  held  only  myself 
and  a  strong  smell  of  sleep.  I  lifted  the  phone 
and  held  it  to  my  ear,  a  man's  smooth  voice 
spoke  to  me,  the  voice  said  it  was  time  to  get 
up.  I  cradled  the  phone.  Very  slowly,  I 
moved,  turning  my  head  to  the  open  window. 
It  was  raining  steadily,  the  morning  lay  dead 
across  the  windowsill. 

I  sat  up  and  turned  on  the  lamp  that  stood 
by  my  bed,  and  saw  that  the  door  leading  to 
the  corridor  stood  half  open  and  that  there 
was  a  tray  of  breakfast  on  the  dresser.  I  wash- 
ed and  dressed,  then  I  had  part  of  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  slice  of  toast  and  a  little  glass  of 
cold  orange-juice.  It  had  stopped  raining,  the 
sun  was  out  and  shining  on  the  wet  pavement 
of  the  street,  far  down  below  my  windowsill. 
I  opened  the  window.  There  was  a  dog  on  the 
roof  of  the  building  across  the  street,  a  large 
brown  dog  drinking  water  from  a  puddle  be- 
side the  ventilator.  The  sun  burned  in  the 
water  of  the  puddle,  reflected;  it  was  going 
to  be  a  hot  day.  I  raised  the  phone  and  asked 
what  time  it  was;  there  was  no  answer  and  I 
rattled  the  phone-button  several  times  and  no 
one  came,  so  I  swallowed  the  rest  of  my  coffee 
and  went  out  into  the  hall.  Then,  half  on  im- 
pulse, I  went  down  the  hall  to  the  elevator 
and  pressed  the  button.  The  elevator  was  be- 
ing used,  whoever  was  using  it  went  to  the 
ground  floor  and  then  the  elevator  came  back 
up,  very  slowly,  to  the  eighteenth  floor  and 
me.  I  went  down  to  the  lobby  and  there  was 
nobody  there,  so  I  knew  it  must  be  fairly 
early  in  the  morning.  I  went  over  to  the  desk 
and  leaned  on  the  edge  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  no  one  came,  so  I  rang  the  little  silver 
bell  and  no  one  came  so  I  rang  it  again.  Then 
I  walked  away,  and  out  into  the  street  and 
there  was  a  clock  across  the  street,  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  flower-shop,  that  said  nine-thirty. 


FRAMPTON 


Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  hadn't  asked 
to  be  awakened.  I  walked  back  into  the  lobby 
and  rang  the  bell  at  the  desk  and  no  one  came 
and  then  a  gun  went  off  inside  my  mind  and 
I  couldn't  see  for  a  moment,  and  then  it  was 
all  right  except  that  I  was  too  frightened  to 
do  anything  but  sit  down  in  a  big  leather 
armchair  and  think  about  it:  nothing.  No- 
thing, nothing,  I  was  nowhere,  there  was  no- 
body around.  I  looked  in  my  pockets,  found 
nothing,  and  then  I  wondered  what  I  had 
been  looking  for  and  I  didn't  know.  There  was 
nothing  in  me,  no  memories,  I  didn't  know  my 
name.  I  didn't  have  a  name.  I  ran  over  to  the 
desk  and  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  silence 
came  I  picked  up  the  bell  and  threw  it  at  a 
big  wall-mirror  and  broke  the  mirror  and  the 
bell  fell  on  the  floor  among  all  the  pieces  of 
glass.  Some  of  the  pieces  were  black  and  said 
nothing  to  my  eyes,  and  some  of  the  pieces 
were  silver,  and  I  shouted  and  still  there  was 
no  answer. 

Shouting,  I  ran  to  the  elevator,  I  was 
screaming  when  I  pressed  the  button  for  the 
eighteenth  floor  and  the  door  slid  shut,  and 
then  I  stopped  because  I  could  see  myself  in 
the  mirrors  on  the  inside  of  the  elevator.  It 
was  like  a  little  room  with  mirrors  for  walls 
and  a  shiny  brass  handrail  all  around  except 
for  the  door,  and  there  was  a  thick  grey  car- 
pet on  the  floor. 

I  watched  myself.  I  had  never  seen  myself 
before.  I  thought:  I.  And  then  it  was  horrible 
and  I  screamed  again,  and  the  door  slid  open; 
I  ran  down  the  hall  to  my  room  and  turned 
the  knob;  the  door  was  locked.  I  looked  in  all 
my  pockets  for  the  key,  and  then  I  remem- 
bered I  had  left  the  key  on  the  little  desk,  I 
had  seen  it  lying  there  beside  a  thin  book  with 
a  rough  green  cloth  cover.  There  was  a  suit- 
case open  on  a  chair,  a  small  desk,  a  dresser 
with  a  breakfast  tray  on  it,  a  bed,  a  wash- 
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basin.  A  window,  an  ashtray  on  the  window- 
sill.  Outside:  building-roofs,  sunlight .  .  .a 
dog !  I  kicked  at  the  door;  It  held,  and  I  kick- 
ed and  shouted  at  it.  It  gave  a  fraction  of  an 
inch.  I  beat  it  with  my  fists,  I  backed  off  and 
hit  it  with  my  entire  weight;  it  held  like  iron. 

I  shouted  and  ran  down  the  hall  looking 
for  something  with  which  to  batter  the  door 
in.  There  was  a  large  stone  jar  full  of  sand  by 
the  elevator  door,  swept  clean  of  its  custom- 
ary half-smoked  cigarettes;  I  overturned  it 
and  emptied  the  sand.  I  carried  it  back  to  the 
door  and  swung  it  against  the  wood  panel. 
The  door  made  a  hollow  sound  like  a  drum 
and  it  then  it  splintered  and  I  swung  the  jar 
again  and  the  door  broke  apart  and  I  threw 
down  the  jar  and  forced  the  door  open  with 
my  body.  The  room  was  empty,  my  suitcase 
was  gone.  The  bed  had  been  made.  The  win- 
dow was  shut  tight.  On  the  dresser  there  was 
a  woman's  nail-file,  the  dresser  had  a  pane 
of  glass  for  a  top  and  under  the  glass  were 
flattened  advertisements  for  the  hotel  and  for 
restaurants.  A  tiny  bar  of  soap  on  the  edge  of 
the  washbasin  was  still  in  its  paper  wrapper, 
unused.  There  was  no  towel;  I  flung  open  the 
door  of  the  medicine  cabinet  above  the  basin. 
There  was  one  used  razorblade  and  two  more 
of  the  little  bars  of  soap.  I  turned  and  opened 
the  door  of  the  closet,  there  was  a  radiator 
pipe  and  two  clothes  hangers,  one  of  them 
with  a  safety  pin  fastened  to  it,  hanging. 

I  ran  into  the  hall.  The  stone  jar  had  brok- 
en and  the  pieces  were  lying  all  over  the  floor. 
I  must  have  thrown  the  jar  with  all  my 
strength;  it  was  made  of  heavy  yellow  stone 
with  tiny  pits  and  cracks  clogged  with  ashes 
and  the  filth  of  hotels.  The  sand  lay  all  across 
the  mat  by  the  open  elevator  door.  I  went  into 
the  elevator.  I  was  about  to  press  the  button 
for  the  ground  floor  when  I  saw  that  the  little 
light  was  on  by  the  number  seventeen.  I  look- 
ed at  the  bronze  dial  in  the  hall  and  it  said 
seventeen.  I  shouted  and  punched  the  eight- 
teen  button.  I  had  made  a  mistake,  I  began  to 
laugh  at  my  mistake  of  pressing  the  wrong 
button,  I  had  broken  the  door  of  somebody 


else's  room.  I  was  laughing  when  the  number 
eighteen  slid  past,  a  black  numeral  on  a  patch 
of  white  paint,  and  when  the  door  slid  open 
I  shouted  with  laughter  and  ran  down  the 
corridor  to  my  room.  The  door  stood  open, 
just  as  I  had  left  it.  I  ran  into  my  room  and 
slammed  it  and  sat  down  on  the  bed  and 
smiled  and  laughed  a  little  more.  I  shut  my 
eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  opened  them, 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  I  am  in  my  room, 
everything  is  all  right  now,  it  is  a  good  day. 

I  looked  around  the  room.  The  suitcase  . . . 
washbasin  .  .  .  desk  .  .  .  key !  I  grabbed  the  ! 
key  from  the  desk  and  slipped  it  into  the  lock 
and  at  first  it  wouldn't  fit;  I  cursed  because 
I  had  tried  to  put  it  in  upside  down;  I  turned 
it  around  and  then  it  went  in  easily  and  I 
opened  and  closed  the  lock  several  times  and 
took  the  key  out  and  put  it  in  my  pocket. 
Then  I  went  through  the  open  suitcase;  there 
was  nothing  in  it  but  ordinary  clothing. . .  I 
stopped  before  I  got  to  the  bottom.  I  went 
over  to  the  basin  and  looked  at  my  face  in  the 
mirror,  and  washed  my  hands  and  dried 
them .  .  .  the  towel  was  fresh.  I  looked  at  the 
room;  the  bed  had  been  made,  I  turned  it 
down  and  the  sheets  were  fresh.  The  tray  was 
gone  from  the  dresser,  a  little  spot  of  coffee  I 
had  spilled  on  the  glass  top  had  been  wiped 
clean.  The  book  . . .  was  gone.  I  pulled  out  the 
desk  drawer  and  threw  it  on  the  floor,  the 
book  was  gone,  I  ran  to  the  closet  and  looked 
and  it  was  empty.  The  medicine  cabinet  was 
empty.  I  ran  to  the  window  and  threw  open 
the  curtains.  I  stared  at  the  roof  across  the 
street.  The  dog  was  gone.  The  puddle  of 
water  by  the  ventilator  had  dried  up.  There 
was  a  door  opening  on  the  roof;  it  stood  six 
inches  ajar.  The  dog  had  gone  down  the  stairs 
through  the  door.  I  had  wanted  to  see  that 
dog  again,  just  to  see  it  once;  it  was  a  large 
brown  dog. 

I  sat  down  on  the  bed.  The  window  was 
open.  I  sat  on  the  bed  and  looked  at  the  open 
window.  There  was  another  building,  very 
tall,  perhaps  a  half  mile  away.  I  looked  at  the 
building,  and  I  thought,  at  night  there  will  be 
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people  in  that  building  and  they  will  turn  the 
lights  on.  I  can  go  down  in  the  elevator  and 
into  the  street,  and  I  can  walk  along  the  street 
toward  the  building  and  there  will  be  people 
there,  and  I  can  see  them  and  talk  to  them.  I 
decided  to  stay  in  my  room  till  night  fell.  I 
walked  to  the  door  and  tried  it,  I  made  certain 
that  it  was  locked,  then  I  took  the  suitcase 
off  the  chair  and  set  it  on  the  floor  and  sat 
down  to  wait  for  the  night.  I  thought,  it  must 
be  noon  by  now,  and  then  I  heard  a  little 
sound  and  turned  and  there  was  a  pigeon  sit- 
ting on  the  windowsill.  I  must  have  screamed 
again  then;  the  pigeon  beat  its  wings  and  flew 
away,  and  when  I  leaned  out  the  window  it 
was  gone  and  the  street  was  empty  and  the  air 
was  empty.  I  stood  there  by  the  window.  I 
tried  to  see  the  sun  move.  It  stood  still. 

I  went  to  the  basin  to  wash  my  hands  again, 
I  ran  the  cool  water  on  my  hands  and  splash- 
ed my  face  and  then  I  went  to  the  telephone 
and  very  slowly  raised  the  receiver  and  there 
was  a  voice;  it  said  hello,  very  softly,  and  then 
there  was  a  sharp  click  and  I  threw  the  phone 
at  the  desk  and  tore  the  wire  from  the  wall 
and  as  I  turned  around  I  saw  my  face  in  the 
mirror;  I  laughed. 

And  then  the  thought  tore  my  brain.  I  saw 
the  sun  in  the  sky  and  my  face  and  a  pigeon 
on  the  windowsill.  The  pigeon,  gone.  The 
book,  the  tray,  gone,  the  bed  made.  Broken 
door,  broken  jar,  sand  by  the  elevator,  my 
face,  sun  in  the  puddle,  the  brown  dog  .  .  .the 
thought !  I  saw  fire,  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  seen  fire,  it  was  burning,  there  was  paper 
burning  in  the  fire,  my  face  was  burning.  The 
thought:  I  grew  quiet  and  felt  the  darkness 
rolling  down  inside  of  me,  like  water  over 
smooth  round  stones;  I  heard  my  breath  .  .  . 
my  face.  I  was  moving,  I  was  running  in  sand, 
I  was  running  away  from  the  fire;  ashes  fell 
through  the  air  .  .  .  faces  .  .  .  pigeons  flying.  .  . 
smooth  round  water  of  darkness. 

The  street  outside  was  empty  and  full  of 
sky.  Wind,  wind,  my  eyes  were  filled  with 
wind,  there  was  sky  around  corners,  I  was 


blind.  I  was  blind  and  hearing  bells;  there  was 
air  and  blindness.  The  wind  raised  the  street 
in  waves  as  it  raises  water,  in  waves,  as  it 
moves  the  water  in  smooth  waves.  In  streets 
and  when  there  are  waves  and  wind  there  are 
no  corners,  the  windy  streets  are  straight  and 
where  the  street  goes  upward  from  beside  you 
it  goes  straight  to  the  sky,  not  flying  but 
straight  like  stones  piled  on  stones  up  to  the 
sky,  in  straight  lines.  And  there  were  windows 
in  blindness,  and  doors;  I  saw  all  the  windows 
and  doors;  they  were  closing,  and  there  was 
the  sun  and  quiet  wind,  moving  in  short 
waves,  and  there  was  light  falling  in  straight 
lines,  not  sinking  slowly  but  falling,  quickly, 
between  the  buildings,  and  there  was  a  peace 
in  the  street,  and  the  street  was  filled  with 
light.  The  street  was  filled  with  quiet,  and  the 
quiet  of  the  street  filled  me,  the  quiet  of  the 
street  came  into  me  and  filled  me,  and  the 
waves  stopped;  the  wind  went  on  but  the 
street  came  in  straight  lines  . .  . 

I  do  not  remember  the  elevator,  or  the  fear 
that  swung  in  the  lobby  of  that  hotel,  as  it 
swung  in  later  rooms;  I  do  not  remember  my 
face,  not  as  it  was  then,  reflected  in  the  broken 
mirror.  The  small  silver  bell  lay  on  the  floor,  I 
left  it  there,  I  ran  out  into  the  street.  In  the 
flower-shop,  half  hidden  in  roses  and  snap- 
dragons, the  electric  clock  whispered  10:00 
A.M.,  and  somewhere  above  me  in  a  tower  an 
iron  bell  tolled  ten  times  in  agreement. 

There  were  moments,  only  moments,  when 
I  knew,  when  I  could  see.  I  saw  the  sun  move, 
I  could  watch  it  and  see  its  fire  move  down 
across  my  eyes  into  evening.  But  these  were 
only  moments;  there  was  fire  and  sand,  and  I 
ran  many  days  and  felt  many  doors  open  un- 
der my  hand  and  knew  nothing. 

In  the  end  I  awoke,  slowly,  filled  with  in- 
termingling thoughts  of  books  and  lions.  I  was 
in  a  bed,  I  was  thirsty.  I  got  up  and  saw  my 
face  in  a  mirror.  I  was  in  a  strange  house.  I 
wandered  through  its  rooms,  sorting  memory 
from  memory.  It  was  a  shabby,  dusty  house, 
an  apartment;  the  rugs  were  threadbare  at 
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the  corners,  one  of  them  had  been  turned  four 
times  as  the  part  before  a  fake  fireplace  be- 
came worn.  The  lions  were  made  of  stone, 
they  were  squatting  before  a  building.  There 
were  books  in  there,  I  had  been  reading,  I 
needed  a  shave.  I  was  hungry.  I  searched  the 
little  kitchenette,  there  was  no  food.  I  washed 
and  went  for  a  walk,  looking  for  people.  I 
knew  I  would  see  no  one  in  the  streets. 

I  saw  no  one.  People  were  all  about,  I  was 
sure  of  that,  for  the  signs  of  people  were 
everywhere:  rotting  newspapers,  a  shattered 
bottle,  yellow  glove  in  the  gutter. 

I  saw  an  automobile  left  idling  by  the  curb. 
I  passed  it  by,  unthinking.  When  I  ran  back, 
five  minutes  later,  it  was  gone.  There  was  a 
coin  in  the  parking  meter,  and  the  little  clock 
inside  was  ticking  softly. 

I  saw  a  woman's  hat  blowing  down  the 
street,  and  I  followed  it  and  caught  it.  It  was- 
n't very  dirty.  It  was  a  small  grey  hat,  made 
of  a  kind  of  soft  fiber  twisted  into  a  thin  rope 
and  wound  in  a  spiral,  sewn  so  that  it  took 
the  shape  of  a  woman's  head;  there  was  a 
small  black  tassel  attached  to  the  top,  right  in 
the  center.  I  held  the  hat  in  my  hand  for  a 
moment,  twisting  it  and  feeling  its  softness, 
and  I  knew  that  it  must  be  a  woman's  hat.  I 
had  never  seen  a  woman,  except  in  some  pic- 
tures in  books  and  magazines,  but  I  had  read 
about  them,  and  I  knew  they  were  supposed 
to  be  soft  and  very  beautiful,  and  some  of  them 
had  red  hair.  I  wondered  about  the  woman 
who  owned  this  hat,  and  I  said  to  myself,  I 
am  interested  in  the  woman,  I  like  the  hat 
very  much,  maybe  the  woman  has  red  hair. 
And  since  I  had  never  seen  a  woman,  much 
less  one  with  red  hair,  I  put  the  hat  in  my  poc- 
ket and  ran  up  the  street  looking  in  stores,  and 
I  ran  down  several  sidestreets  and  even  into 
some  alleys,  but  I  didn't  see  her.  I  didn't  see 
anyone.  I  went  into  a  building  and  looked  in 
all  the  rooms,  but  they  contained  typewriters, 
not  a  woman.  I  thought  once,  only  for  a  se- 
cond, that  I  heard  water  running  somewhere, 
but  then  it  stopped,  and  now  I  don't  think  I 


actually  heard  it  at  all. 

The  woman  was  not  anywhere,  and  I  was 
so  tired  that  I  decided  to  go  back  to  the  apart- 
ment and  sleep.  I  was  very  hungry,  and  walk- 
ing made  me  even  hungrier;  as  soon  as  it  got 
dark  I  went  into  the  first  restaurant  where  I 
saw  a  light,  but  no  one  was  there;  I  sat  there 
awhile  and  no  one  came  to  ask  me  if  I  wanted 
anything  to  eat,  and  so  I  got  up  and  left.  It 
was  a  long  way  back  to  the  apartment,  and  by 
the  time  I  got  there  I  was  ready  for  sleep,  and 
the  stars  were  out. 

I  opened  the  door  and  walked  in.  There  was 
a  cigarette  burning  in  the  ashtray  on  the  ma- 
ple coffee-table,  and  about  half  a  glass  of 
milk,  and  part  of  a  salami  sandwich.  I  shouted 
and  ran  all  over  the  house.  I  even  looked  in 
the  cupboards  in  the  kitchenette,  but  I  didn't 
find  anyone.  There  was  part  of  a  salami  and 
most  of  a  loaf  of  bread  on  the  kitchenette 
table,  and  an  empty  half-pint  wax  milk  car- 
ton. Someone  had  been  there.  That  person 
had  left,  hadn't  even  finished  a  sandwich,  had 
left  in  a  hurry.  I  sat  down  in  a  chair,  wonder- 
ing why,  but  I  was  very  tired,  and  so  I  fell 
asleep. 

Sometime  after  midnight,  something  woke 
me  up,  some  sort  of  sound  in  the  street.  I  ran 
to  the  window  and  leaned  as  far  out  as  I 
could,  but  there  was  nothing  there  to  see.  I 
listened  as  hard  as  I  could,  I  heard  nothing. 
Then,  closing  the  window,  I  turned  around. 

I  thought  I  saw  something,  something 
shiny,  hanging  on  the  dining-room  doorknob. 
I  looked;  I  could  hardly  force  myself  to  move. 
Very  quietly  I  walked  over  to  the  door.  The 
room  was  dark,  I  could  barely  see,  I  reached 
out  and  touched  ...  it  was  a  bracelet.  It  was 
a  thin  bracelet,  like  a  chain  with  flat,  twisted 
links,  made  of  silver;  I  took  it  in  my  hand  and 
shook  it,  and  it  made  a  harsh  bright  little 
sound  of  metal.  I  tried  to  put  it  on,  but  it  was 
much  too  small  and  I  couldn't  get  it  over  my 
hand.  I  turned  on  a  light  and  looked  at  it,  try- 
ing to  find  some  way  to  unfasten  it,  but  it 
was  made  all  in  one  piece,  and  I  didn't  want 
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to  break  it.  It  was  beautifully  made,  perhaps 
by  hand,  and  it  looked  expensive.  It  was  a 
very  simple,  delicate  bracelet,  a  woman's 
bracelet.  There  was  no  mark  of  any  sort  on  it. 

I  laid  it  down  on  the  table  beside  the  ash- 
tray: I  saw  that  the  cigarette  had  fallen  off 
the  flat  edge  of  the  ashtray  and  burned  a  hole 
in  the  varnish.  Then  I  took  off  my  shoes  and 
walked  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  leaned 
on  the  windowsill,  listening  to  the  silence  of 
the  street.  The  wind  had  died.  It  was  a  clear 
night,  and  the  stars  were  out:  I  found  that  by 
moving  my  head  slightly  I  could  hide  one  of 
them  behind  the  flagpole  on  the  roof  of  the 
apartment  building  across  the  street.  The  star 
would  be  there,  like  a  hard  shiny  sequin  sewn 
to  the  sky,  and  then  I  would  move  my  head 
and  it  would  be  gone,  drowned  in  the  shadow 
of  the  flagpole.  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  clock 
striking  two:  the  only  sound  I'd  ever  heard 
that  I  didn't  make  myself  was  that  of  a  clock 
striking.  I  heard  it  and  stood  up,  and  then  I 
remembered  the  little  hat  I  had  found  in  the 
street,  and  ran  to  the  closet. 

It  was  in  my  coat-pocket,  crumpled  a  little, 
but  very  clean  and  soft.  I  brought  it  in  and 
put  it  on  the  table  beside  the  bracelet.  I  took 
the  milk  glass  to  the  kitchenette  and  washed 
it  out,  and  emptied  the  ashtray  out  the  win- 
dow, because  all  the  wastebaskets  were  full 
and  I  hadn't  found  out  where  to  empty  them, 
and  then  I  went  back  and  sat  down  on  the 
sofa,  thinking  about  the  little  hat  and  the 
bracelet,  wondering  if  they  both  belonged  to 
the  same  woman.  I  found  a  hat  in  the  street, 
I  found  a  bracelet  on  the  door-knob:  I  caught 
myself  chanting  the  words,  half-singing  them 
to  a  little  tune,  and  suddenly  it  was  all  absurd, 
and  I  laughed  aloud  at  the  absurdity  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  woman  didn't  even  exist  

probably  she  didn't  exist,  and  I  had  been  sit- 
ting on  my  sofa  wondering  if  she  had  red 
hair.  I  had  been  making  a  woman  out  of 
words  in  books  and  pictures  I  had  seen  in 
newsstand  magazines  which  I  never  bought 
because  there  wa«  never  anyone  there  to  sell 
them  to  me. 


I  wanted  suddenly  to  get  drunk.  I  had 
never  been  drunk,  I  had  only  read  about  it, 
and  it  had  seemed  pleasant,  although  I  re- 
membered that  being  drunk  made  some  peo- 
ple sick,  and  also  that  sometimes  it  could  be 
a  disease.  But  I  had  never  done  it  myself,  just 
as  I  had  never  seen  a  woman.  I  had  almost 
made  up  a  woman,  simply  from  the  ideas  I 
read  in  books,  and  I  thought  to  myself  that  if 
I  tried  hard  enought  I  might  also  be  able  to 
be  drunk,  just  by  thinking  about  it.  I  sat  and 
tried  to  think  what  it  would  be  like  to  be 
drunk,  but  it  was  different  from  thinking 
up  a  woman.  Once,  just  for  a  second,  I  almost 
had  it,  I  was  almost  drunk;  but  then  I  looked 
around  the  room,  and  everything  was  just  the 
same  as  it  had  been  before,  and  I  knew  I 
couldn't  be  drunk.  When  you  get  drunk, 
everything  is  supposed  to  look  different,  to 
feel  different.  I  went  to  the  kitchenette  and 
ran  some  water  in  the  damp  glass  the  non- 
existent woman  with  red,  unreal  hair  had 
drunk  milk  from,  and  I  tasted  the  water.  It 
tasted  just  the  same:  water.  Water  taste.  No 
different.  I  was  not  drunk. 

I  opened  the  cupboard  again,  only  half 
realizing  what  I  was  looking  for.  There  were 
cups  on  hooks,  there  were  plates  in  stacks, 
far  too  many  for  one  person.  Eight;  I  could 
could  go  eight  meals  without  washing  the 
dishes,  if  I  ever  had  any  food  to  eat.  I  would 
have  to  cook  the  food  for  myself  ...  as  soon  as 
I  found  a  job  to  earn  food.  None  of  the  res- 
taurants seemed  to  be  running.  The  cup- 
board was  bare  inside,  clean,  empty  except  for 
the  porcelain  cups  and  plates,  useless. 

I  drank  some  more  water,  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment looking  at  the  glass;  and  I  realized  that 
I  had  not  convinced  myself  that  there  really 
was  no  red-haired  woman.  In  that  moment  I 
was  positive  of  her;  she  might  have  been 
standing  next  to  me.  I  could  hear  her  talk 
and  laugh,  and  her  voice  was  higher  than 
mine,  and  like  a  flute.  Whatever  that  meant; 
I  had  never  heard  a  flute.  I  decided  that  I 
must  somehow  find  out  what  a  flute  sounds 
like.  Tomorrow  I  would  go  out  and  look  for  a 
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book  which  would  tell  me  all  about  the  flute, 
and  about  women.  If  I  could  only  find  such  a 
book,  one  that  would  describe  the  sound  of  a 
flute,  and  the  softness  of  a  woman,  a  book 
that  would  tell  me  very  clearly  how  the  soft- 
ness of  a  woman  is  different  from  the  softness 
of  warm  water  when  you  run  it  in  a  basin  and 
the  press  it  with  your  fingers  and  they  go  right 
into  it,  easily,  and  then  you  pull  your  hand 
out  of  the  basin  and  it  is  wet  and  warm  .... 
That  is  the  way  water  is  soft.  And  wet. 

But  is  it  only  the  water  that  is  wet,  I 
thought,  or  is  it  something  about  your  hand 
itself  that  when  you  run  the  water  on  your 
hand  it  makes  the  skin  wet  and  warm?  Is 
water  wet  for  everything,  or  only  for  your 
hand?  And  if  a  woman  is  soft  and  warm,  like 
the  water,  is  it  something  about  the  woman 
that  makes  her  seem  that  way,  or  is  it  you? 
Is  it  something  that  happens  to  you,  which 
makes  the  woman  feel  soft?  Or  is  it  something 
else  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  you  or  the 
woman  or  anything,  is  it  that  something  else 
which  makes  the  woman  soft  and  warm  and 
the  water  wet?  I  was  very  tired,  and  I  felt  the 
deception  of  it  all,  and  wanted  to  laugh  .... 
it  was  a  kind  of  deception. 

Why  did  I  desire  food  to  fill  the  emptiness 
which  I  felt  as  hunger?  Would  not  leaves  do 
as  well,  or  perhaps  newspapers?  I  had  found 
an  old  automobile  with  the  seat-cover  ripped, 
and  there  was  something  under  the  seat-cover 
like  straw  or  hair,  all  ground  up  and  colored 
light  brown,  and  I  had  put  some  of  it  in  my 
mouth  ....  It  was  dry,  and  had  no  taste.  I 
spat  it  out  without  swallowing  it.  Why  did  I 
not  swallow  it,  wouldn't  it  have  done  as  well 
as  food?  What  was  food?  Was  it  like  woman 
and  water,  did  it  have  a  question  locked  in  it, 
a  question  of  whether  it  had  in  itself  that 
quality  which  made  it  food,  edible  material, 
nourishment  ...  or  whether  it  was  something 
you  imparted  to  the  unimportant  stuff  which 
made  it  right  and  fit  to  eat,  to  chew  and  swal- 
low? Or  whether  some  other  thing  gripped 
you  and  the  food  and  held  you  as  you  ate  it, 
and  made  you  right  to  eat  it,  and  made  it 


wrong  when  you  tired  to  eat  stones  and  pieces 
of  money.  There  weren't  any  books  about 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  looked  in  all  the  book- 
stores and  in  the  big  library  with  the  lions  in 
front  of  it,  and  there  wasn't  anything  to  tell 
me  why  about  food.  Or  about  water  and 
women. 

But  this  question  about  the  flute  was  some- 
thing else  again.  A  flute  was  a  kind  of  musical 
instrument,  and  when  you  blew  into  it  a  sound 
came  out,  which  was  like  a  woman's  voice 
when  she  laughed.  And  there  were  other  in- 
struments, violins  and  trombones  and  oboes, 
drums  and  bassoons,  and  all  of  them  had  to 
do  with  music.  Music  was  sounds,  it  was  like 
the  clock  because  it  kept  some  sort  of  time 
called  rhythm,  and  it  was  also  a  situation,  be- 
cause men  came  together  in  a  room  with  their 
instruments  and  many  of  them  played  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  were  supposed  to  sound 
good  together.  I  had  read  about  music  in 
books.  There  was  a  whole  room  full  of  books 
in  the  big  library,  and  all  of  them  were  about 
music,  but  they  only  talked  about  it;  none  of 
them  ever  made  any  music.  Sometimes  they 
said  whether  different  kinds  of  music  was 
good  or  bad,  and  sometimes  they  talked  about 
single  pieces  of  music,  and  very  often  two 
books  said  different  things  about  the  same 
music.  But  they  never  made  any  music,  and 
so  I  could  not  tell  which  one  was  right. 

I  decided  once  that  I  would  have  to  hear 
some  music,  and  there  were  machines  and 
flat,  black  discs  which  fit  into  the  machines; 
I  found  instructions  for  operating  them,  but 
there  was  always  something  wrong,  so  that 
they  wouldn't  work.  I  wondered  occasionally 
whether  there  was  something  about  me  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  machines  to  work 
as  they  should  have;  but  I  had  never  seen 
them  work  for  anyone  else  ...  .1  had  never 
seen  anyone  else,  so  I  had  no  way  of  knowing. 
All  I  could  do  was  read  the  books,  and  there 
were  so  many  of  them  to  read  that  I  would 
have  liked  to  spend  all  my  time  just  reading 
them,  except  that  the  hunger  took  hold  of  me 
and  shook  me  and  I  had  to  go  out  and  look 
for  work,  because  I  needed  food  to  eat  and 
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the  books  said  that  the  only  way  to  get  food  is 
to  work.  And  so  I  had  not  read  any  books  for 
a  long  time.  Tomorrow,  I  decided,  I  would 
go  to  the  library  and  find  a  book  about  wo- 
men. 

I  would  find  the  woman.  She  would  be  able 
to  help  me;  I  could  give  her  back  her  hat  and 
her  bracelet.  I  wanted  very  much  to  give  back 
her  bracelet  and  hat,  because  they  were  not 
mine;  she  had  lost  them,  and  I  wanted  to  see 
what  her  face  looked  like  when  she  found 
them  again  and  me  with  them.  I  wanted  to 
see  her  face.  I  wanted  to  see  her;  I  knew  she 
would  be  able  to  help  me.  Perhaps  she  would 
have  red  hair,  and  perhaps  she  could  make 
the  machines  work. 

Women  were  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of 
magic;  the  books  had  said  that  women  could 
make  anything  happen,  especially  if  you 
found  the  right  woman.  I  read  also  that  you 
had  to  make  the  woman  fall  in  love  with  you, 
that  she  had  to  love  you  before  she  would  do 
magic.  I  did  not  understand  the  word:  love.  I 
never  found  a  book  that  even  tried  to  say 
what  love  was  like.  Some  books  tried  to  say 
what  women  were  like,  or  water,  or  food  and 
music,  but  none  of  them  ever  said  anything 
that  could  make  me  think  what  love  was.  I 
looked  in  a  dictionary,  and  there  was  a  defini- 
tion, but  it  talked  about  love  in  more  words  I 
could  not  understand,  and  I  was  very  dis- 
satisfied. And  when  I  first  found  the  word 
magic  I  looked  that  up  too,  and  it  said  that 
magic  didn't  really  exist,  that  it  was  all  some- 
thing that  people  kept  in  their  minds  along 
with  memories  and  fears  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  because  it  was  convenient  when  things 
had  to  be  explained  that  they  were  too  igno- 
rant to  explain  in  any  other  way. 

That  was  the  way  I  had  felt  about  the  wo- 


man, I  realized.  That  she  was  something  in 
my  mind,  like  hunger  and  memories  and 
sounds,  which  explained  an  emptiness.  But 
the  dictionary  was  only  sneering,  the  men  who 
wrote  books  were  always  sneering  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  things  in  my  mind,  as  though  they 
didn't  believe  in  minds,  as  though  they 
thought  that  the  only  real  things  were  the 
things  they  could  see  and  smell  and  eat,  as 
though  they  never  asked  any  quesions.  And  I 
knew  that  I  didn't  want  to  sneer  at  the  wo- 
man. I  had  found  her  hat  and  bracelet,  part 
of  her  salami  sandwich,  and  some  milk  she 
had  drunk.  She  was  like  the  bells  in  the  clock. 
I  never  saw  the  clock,  but  I  could  hear  the 
noise  it  made.  And  the  hat  and  bracelet  were 
the  noise  the  woman  made,  the  stroke  that 
signalled  her  presence. 

Tomorrow  I  would  go  find  the  clock,  so 
that  I  knew  where  the  sound  of  bells  came 
from  every  hour  of  the  night,  and  I  would 
begin  to  search  for  the  woman.  With  a  wo- 
man, there  would  be  music,  there  would  be 
magic,  I  could  talk  to  someone  about  wetness 
of  water,  I  could  find  out  about  the  softness 
of  woman.  I  drank  another  glass  of  water. 

Abruptly,  I  realized  there  was  a  light  shin- 
ing on  the  kitchen  wall.  I  ran  into  the  door 
and  down  the  hall  into  the  living-room.  Some- 
one was  standing  in  the  window  of  the  apart- 
met  across  the  street  from  mine,  shining  a 
flashlight  in  my  window.  I  was  blinded;  I  saw 
nothing  except  the  flash  of  the  light,  and  then 
it  went  out.  I  threw  he  window  open  and 
shouted  into  the  empty  street.  There  was  no- 
thing ....  then,  very  slowly,  there  came  the 
smooth  quiet  sound  of  a  window  being  drawn 
down  ....  and  then  silence.  Laughter  came 
again,  uncontrolled,  and  with  it,  unnoticed  as 
I  sat  in  a  chair  with  the  tears  of  laughter 
pouring  down  my  cheeks,  came  sleep. 


REVELATION 


ROBERT  NORDHAUS 


Eternity, 
it  is  said, 

comes  in  small  packages, 
in  a  glimpse 

snatched  thru  barred  windows 
to  be  silently  consumed 
in  darkness. 
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ASSIGNMENT 


One  radiant  morning  in  the  month  of  May 
a  beast  went  for  a  stroll  in  the  countryside.  It 
was  a  glorious  day:  the  fields  of  monocotyle- 
dons were  daintily  and  coquettishly  rippling 
beneath  the  elfin-like  caresses  of  the  breeze, 
the  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  asparagus  trees 
were  pouring  forth  their  heady  aroma  into 
the  soft  atmosphere,  the  gentle  scarab  beetles 
were  galloping  about  amidst  mounds  of  horse- 
dung  in  search  of  choice  larva  to  bring  to  their 
loved  ones;  life  was  bursting  in  every  corner. 
As  the  beast  walked  he  saw  a  frog,  lolling  on 
a  lily  pad  which  was  floating  atop  the  still  and 
glass-like  swamp  water.  Said  he  to  the  frog: 

— What  are  you  doing  about  here,  this  fine 
day? 

— I  am  lying  in  wait  for  a  foolish  and  un- 
wary dragonfly,  replied  the  frog.  They  often 
buzz  too  close  to  my  agile  tongue. 

— What  will  you  do  with  it  when  you  find 
it? 

— Swallow  it  immediately. 

— Do  you  do  this  every  day?  Even  when 
there  are  no  dragonflies  to  be  seen? 

— I  must,  in  order  not  to  go  hungry.  If  there 
be  no  dragonflies,  there  are  bees,  gnats, 
moths,  and — Heaven  knows  what ! 

— But  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  your 
life? 

— I  hope  to  eat,  if  it  is  possible.  I  hope  to  lie 
in  the  sun,  if  there  be  sun.  I  hope  to  be  com- 
fortable. Why  don't  you  try  being  a  frog?  It 
is  an  easy  life. 

— No,  thank  you,  exclaimed  the  beast,  and 
with  a  tremor  of  repugnance  he  turned  away 
and  walked  onward. 

After  leaving  the  swamp  the  beast  arrived 
at  a  large  and  very  dense  forest,  the  tree- 
stumps  of  which  were  blanketed  with  luxur- 
iant garlands  of  dark-green  antique  moss,  and 
the  floor  of  which  was  populated  by  majestic 
fronds  of  moist  ferns,  in  which  the  hosts  of 
lizards  slithered  happily  and  contentedly. 
Here  the  beast  met  a  gigantic  bear,  who  stood 
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beside  a  great  fir  tree,  rubbing  his  back  up 
and  down  along  the  bark.  He  asked  the  bear: 
— Whatever  are  you  doing,  magnificent 
bear? 

— I  have  an  itch,  and  I  am  scratching  my 
back,  returned  the  bear  in  a  deep  gruff. 

— You  seem  to  be  enjoying  yourself.  Do 
you  have  itches  very  frequently? 

— All  bears  have  itches,  muttered  the  bear. 
It  is  a  tradition.  It  is  good  to  have  an  itch  and 
then  to  stand  against  a  tree  and  scratch  your 
back  for  hours.  This  particular  tree  is  a  fami- 
ly heirloom.  My  father  scratched  his  back  on 
it,  and  his  father  before  him,  and  his  father 
before  him. 

— What  do  you  do  for  a  living?  asked  the 
beast. 

— I  hunt,  said  the  bear.  And  when  the  day's 
work  is  done  and  I  am  tired  and  have  an  itch, 
I  come  to  this  tree  and  scratch. 

— What  is  your  purpose  in  life? 

— Well,  actually  -  I  think  I  should  like  to 
have  a  son,  to  whom  this  tree  should  descend 
when  I  pass  off.  I  should  not  like  this  tree  to 
go  to  waste,  or  be  taken  over  by  a  bear  of  some 
other  clan.  Really,  if  you  don't  mind  my  say- 
ing so,  I  think  you  would  make  a  fine  bear. 
Have  you  ever  thought  about  it?  It  is  a  good 
life. 

— No,  no,  said  the  beast  and  hurried  away. 

After  coming  out  of  the  forest  the  beast 
came  into  a  broad  and  sunlit  field,  in  which  a 
farmer  was  pitching  hay  onto  a  large  pile.  He 
walked  over  to  the  spot  where  the  farmer  was 
laboring. 

— Hello,  ventured  the  beast,  rather  shyly, 
as  he  always  was  when  in  the  presence  of  hu- 
man beings. 

— Good  morning,  said  the  farmer,  not  ceas- 
ing with  his  work  for  a  moment. 

— What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  hay 
when  you  have  pitched  it  all?  asked  the  beast. 

— That's  not  my  job,  replied  the  farmer. 
Someone  else  comes  around  with  a  wagon  and 
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takes  it  away.  I  only  pitch  it  into  piles. 

— Do  you  do  this  all  the  time? 

— Every  day,  said  the  farmer.  Always  hay 
to  pitch. 

— What  would  you  like  to  do  with  your 
life,  queried  the  beast. 

— I  should  like  to  get  the  owner  of  the  farm 
to  buy  a  big  bailing  machine,  so  that  I  could 
drive  it  around  the  field  instead  of  having  to 
stand  here  in  the  hot  sun  with  a  pitchfork  in 
my  hand.  It  gets  tiring  sometimes.  But  after 
the  day's  work  is  done,  and  you  are  tired,  you 
go  home  to  a  good  healthy  supper,  you  wash 
clean,  sleep  with  your  woman,  and  get  plenty 
of  rest.  Then  you're  ready  for  the  next  day. 
It's  a  clean  life.  You  should  try  it. 

— Oh  said  the  beast,  and  immediately  scut- 
tled off. 

As  the  beast  wandered  on  through  the 
meadows  and  rolling  hills,  he  became  weary 
and  desired  to  stop  and  rest  for  a  while.  He 
did  so,  and  as  he  lay  on  the  grass  in  the  shade 
of  a  small  cherry  tree  he  noticed,  near  his 
nose,  a  tent  caterpillar  munching  on  a  leaf. 
He  said  to  the  caterpillar: 
— Good  morning. 

— Good  morning,  said  the  caterpillar  be- 
tween bites. 

— Are  you  out  to  enjoy  the  sun?  asked  the 
beast. 

— I  don't  know,  replied  the  caterpillar.  I'm 
just  having  my  breakfast. 

— You  seem  to  have  a  lot  left  to  eat  yet, 
said  the  beast.  Enough  for  several  breakfasts. 


SMALL  TALK 


They  were  on  a  train  again  now,  and  it 
was  late  afternoon.  They  would  be  getting 
into  Cleveland  about  6:30;  time  enough,  easi- 
ly, to  get  to  the  hotel,  take  a  quick  shower, 
and  smoke  a  cigarette  before  the  concert  at 
eight. 

"TAKE  ME  OUT." 

"ALRIGHT,  alright,  just  a  minute  will 
you?" 


When  do  you  have  lunch? 

— I  don't  know.  Sometimes,  when  I'm  eat- 
ing, I  forget  when  I  began,  so  that  I  can't 
tell  how  much  I  should  eat  in  order  still  to  be 
hungry  when  the  time  for  the  next  meal 
comes  around;  so  I  just  have  to  keep  on  eating 
and  eating. 

— Do  you  live  here? 

— I  don't  know,  answered  the  caterpillar. 
— You  don't  know !  Where  do  you  sleep? 
— Anywhere,  I  guess.  I  can  never  remem- 
ber. 

— Do  you  have  a  family? 
— Family? 

— Wife  and  children,  I  mean. 
—Wife?  Children? 

— Good  God,  man!  What  is  wrong  with 
you? 

— Nothing,  I  don't  suppose. 

— Will  you  stop  chewing  that  leaf  and  act 
like  a  gentleman? 

— Gentleman?  Why  should  I  stop  chewing? 
Is  there  anything  wrong  with  this  leaf?  I've 
been  working  on  this  one  for  ten  hours  al- 
ready. 

— What  in  Heaven's  name  will  you  do  all 
your  life?  Merely  eat  incessantly,  as  appears 
to  be  your  wont?  Do  you  have  no  goal,  no  pur- 
pose, no  direction? 

— I  don't  know,  declared  the  caterpillar 
placidly. 

Thereupon  the  beast  raised  his  furry  paw, 
brought  it  down  with  all  his  might  upon  the 
unfortunate  spineless  creature,  and  walked 
away  into  the  sunlight. 


"It  is  about  time,  don't  you  think,  I  swear 
it  is  hotter  than  hell  in  there." 

"Alright,  alright,  but  I  couldn't  take  you 
out  of  there  before  the  man  had  gone.  And 
after  he  went,  the  conductor  came  in  and 
struck  up  a.  . ." 

"I  know,  I  know,  forget  it.  I  merely  said  it 
was  hot,  that's  all.  Cool  off." 

"I  hate  train  compartments;  riding  in  them 
I  mean,  especially  before  nights  when  I  am 
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going  to  have  to  play.  Damnit,  I  hate  them.  I 
wish  I  were  in  Berlin;  Lord  God,  I  wish  I 
were." 

'Before  nights  when  who  is  playing?" 
"What"? 

'I  said;  before  nights  when  WHO  is  play- 
ing?" 

"SHUSH.  You  quit  talking  about  that  do 
you  hear  me?  The  price  I  had  to  pay  for  you 
was  outrageous.  I  certainly  don't  have  to  sit 
here  and  listen  to  that  business  from  you  after 
the  price  I  had  to  pay.  I  won't, — can't,  stand 
it.  Don't  ever  mention  that,  do  you  hear,  I 
mean  it". 

"The  price  you  paid  was  no  more  than  any 
of  them  pay.  Cool  off.  You're  beginning  to 
sound  as  if  you  have  a  guilty  conscience;  re- 
member I  didn't  propose  it,  it  was  someone 
with  "bea-u-u-u  tiful  long  black,  wavy  hair 
and  A  LEAN  SENSITIVE  FACE."  remem- 
ber? It  was  not  my  idea.  Besides,  I  am  cheap 
at  twice  the  price  you  paid." 

"That  is  impossible,  it  is  impossible  to  pay 
more  than  I  have.  And  stop  hounding  me 
about  that  damn  Denver  critic's  review,  will 
you?  I  didn't  ask  for  that  description.  Just 
stop  hounding  me  blast  it,  or  I'll  put  put  you 
back  in  there  before  you  can  say  "Ravel."  Re- 
member, that  case  is  very  hot  and  very 
stuffy." 

"If  you  did,  you  know  what  would  happen 
at  tonight's  concert,  don't  you?  Being  young 
and  hasty,  many  times  you  forget  who  is  the 
master  and  who  is  the  laborer,  Fred.  I  am  very 
old  and  I  have  become  mellow  and  perhaps 
much  too  tolerant  with  you.  Take  care,  have 
respect." 

"Alright,  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  dis- 
respectful, though,  and  you  know  it,  I  think. 
I'm  just  nervous  and  hot,  that's  all.  I'm  ner- 
vous about  the  audience  and  I  loathe  hot 
train  compartments.  I  don't  know  about  this 
audience  tonight;  in  Cleveland.  Americans 
just  don't  appreciate  your  music  and  when  I 
see  someone  down  in  the  Third  Row  F  sleep- 
ing I  get  nervous.  I  hate  Americans.  Pigs." 

"Calm  down.  Take  a  little  nap;  we  will  be 
getting  in  in  about  an  hour.  Everything  will 
be  alright;  don't  worry,  I  have  never  failed 


any  of  them,  whether  it  be  in  Berlin  or  Den- 
ver. The  price  you  paid  guarantees  perfection 
The  concert  will  be  a  tremendous  success. 
You  will  get  fine  reviews.  Don't  worry  about 
a  thing." 

His  performance  had  been  flawless.  He 
should  have  known  it  would  have  been.  They 
had  wildly  applauded  them  on  all  the  regular 
program  and  had  made  him  play  three  en- 
cores: Beethoven's  Concerto  in  Eb,  an  Aria 
by  Hugo  Alfven,  and  Motzart's  4th  Concerto 
in  G.  Afterwards  they  had  gone  to  a  little 
German  restaurant  on  the  lower  East  side  and 
he  had  consumed  great  quantities  of  spare- 
ribs  and  sauerkraut.  The  good  brown  beer 
had  flowed.  At  12:30  they  had  gotten  on 
again. 

It  was  late  now,  and  the  train  for  Pitts- 
burg swayed  through  the  night.  They  had 
been  talking  again,  and  I'm  afraid  Fred  was 
slightly  tipsy.  He  was  feeling  fine ! 

"You  know,  I  almost  felt  as  if  I  were  in 
Heaven  tonight;  Out  there  in  front  of  them. 
Americans  aren't  so  bad.  GOTT !  They  really 
loved  that  Bach,  didn't  they?  I  thought  they 
would  never  stop  applauding,  you  know." 

"That's  good.  Enjoy  the  feeling  while  you 
may  because  you  will  realize  the  place." 

"What?  What  feeling?"  Fred  was  very  gid- 
dy tonight,  ordnarily  he  knew  it  irritated  the 
violin  to  have  to  repeat  iself . 

"I  SAID,  that  you  better  enjoy  the  feeling 
because  you  will  never  go  there  yourself." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"As  if  you  didn't  know.  Bah!  You  violin- 
nists." 

"OH.  Yes,  it  is  a  terrible  price  that  we 
concert  artist  pay,  isn't  it?  Trading  our  souls 
for  your  music,  I  mean.  I  laugh  like  crazy 
when  I  hear  those  poor  foolish  people  outside 
the  lobby  say:  "There  was  real  soul  in  that 
music  tonight,  wasn't  there?"  or  "I  swear  he 
played  his  soul  out  tonight."  I  think  it  is  ironic 
as  hell,  don't  you?" 

"Yes" 

"Poor,  poor,  foolish  people  Say, 

who  ever  heard  of  a  violin  in  heaven  anyway." 
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ON  WINGS  OF  MORNING 


It  had  been  a  rough  voyage,  not  dangerous, 
but  rough.  We  had  been  subjected  to  a  heavy 
pounding;  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Some 
of  the  equipment  had  been  swept  overboard 
because  of  own  carelessness.  The  Captain  had 
spotted  the  wave  coming  and  had  yelled.  But 
it  was  too  late.  It  took  some  of  our  best  ropes. 
Luck  had  been  with  us  on  the  Banks,  how- 
ever, and  we  were  not  complaining  about  a 
little  nasty  weather.  We  even  had  sung  a  little 
the  night  before  we  were  to  come  in.  That 
made  us  happy,  made  us  feel  safe.  It  was  a 
subconscious  wish  to  defy  the  seas  that  led  us 
to  sing.  The  fact  that  we  could  be  gay  while 
the  sea  was  angry  made  us  all  the  more  hap- 
py. The  time  passed  quickly,  for  we  were  busy 
with  the  nets.  The  lighthouse  loomed  up  sud-< 
denly,  a  cold,  gray,  penciled  line  against  the 
sky.  But  it  was  the  first  sign  of  home,  not  a 
happy  sign,  a  grim  reminder,  the  gravestone 
of  ships.  There  was  a  large,  lone  gull  circling 
monotonously  about  it.  I  leaned  idly  on  the 
rail  watching  it  go  around  and  around.  Sterne 
stood  next  to  me,  his  squinting  eyes  following 
the  bird,  too. 

"Funny,"  he  said,  "Christophe  told  me  a 
story  about  a  bird  that  was  out  here  once 
when  he  was  a  kid.  That  gull  just  reminded 
me.  Funny  story,  but  I  liked  it.  He  had  some 
attachment  to  it.  Kept  him  company,  I  guess. 
I  don't  know.  Strange  story." 

I  did  not  say  anything,  but  my  curiosity 
was  aroused.  Christophe  was  almost  like  a 
father  to  me,  and  yet  he  had  never  told  me 
the  story.  I  suspected  that  it  might  be  inter- 
esting. Christophe  was  an  interesting  fellow 
with  intelligence  and  perception  that  put  him 
far  above  the  ordinary  fishermen.  He  liked  to 
think,  or  dream;  I  do  not  know  which.  On 
warm  summer  evenings  he  sat  on  the  steps  of 
his  cozy  house  smoking  his  pipe  and  gazing 
way  off  across  the  bay  to  the  cliffs.  When  he 


looked  at  you,  you  felt  as  if  he  were  gazing 
beyond  you.  As  I  spent  much  of  my  time  with 
his  family,  I  thought  that  I  must  surely  get 
the  story  from  him.  It  was  just  a  passing 
thought,  though,  and  I  had  soon  forgotten  it. 

After  we  had  docked  and  disposed  of  the 
cargo  of  fish,  I  followed  the  men  into  the  hut 
on  the  pier  where  we  always  went  after  a  trip 
to  the  Banks  to  talk  it  over  with  the  other 
fishermen.  We  were  greeted  by  a  warm  blast 
of  air  from  a  great,  black,  pot-bellied  stove 
and  by  a  multitude  of  warm  smiles  from  the 
fishermen  who  had  come  in  earlier  and  were 
tossing  yarns  under  the  beaming  countenance 
of  the  old  stove.  They  were  rough  but  agree- 
able fellows.  They  had  worked  hard  from 
childhood  up  serving  on  all  kinds  of  boats,  in 
all  places,  and  for  all  countries.  Life  came  and 
went,  time  passed.  Rough,  good  men  they 
were. 

Karl  was  over  nearest  the  stove  where  I  al- 
ways found  him.  As  usual  he  was  laughing 
good-naturedly  at  some  joke  or  at  nothing. 
He  liked  me;  and  when  he  saw  me,  his  eyes 
twinkled  with  delight.  He  laid  his  huge  hand 
on  my  shoulder  and  sat  me  down  next  to  him. 
I  was  questioned  about  this  and  that,  any- 
thing that  would  bring  forth  my  youthful 
spirit^  which  he  loved.  He  teased  me  some, 
too. 

"Are  you  going  to  see  your  little  flower?" 
he  asked.  He  was  referring  to  Christophe's 
daughter,  whom  I  loved.  He  despised  all  sen- 
timental language.  "She  has  not  bloomed  the 
entire  time  you  were  away !  You  come  upon 
her  like  the  dew  to  open  her  closed  petals. 
Bah!  I  hate  such  talk.  Poetry!  What  can 
you  possibly  see  in  such  trash?"  He  was  half 
teasing  and  half  serious.  Sometimes  I  have  be- 
come quite  angry  with  him  for  talking  that 
way,  but  I  have  never  let  on.  He  is  a  very 
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dear  friend,  and  I  would  never  like  to  lose 
that  friendship. 

He  noticed  the  absence  of  the  Captain. 
"Where  is  the  Captain?  Attending  to  his  du- 
ty I  suppose." 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  "you  know  he  never  for- 
gets that.  He's  checking  her  over  for  storm 
damage." 

"There  has  never  been  a  man  like  Captain 
Hovstad  for  duty.  You  know,  when  I  served 
under  him  before  I  bought  my  boat,  I  wor- 
shipped him.  He's  a  man  of  will.  You  stick  by 
him  and  he'll  stick  by  you." 

It  was  true.  The  Captain  was  a  strong  in- 
dividual, the  traditional  kind  of  Captain,  un- 
flinching to  the  last.  I  heard  his  voice  at  the 
door  and  went  to  open  it.  The  Captain  came 
in  followed  by  Chirstophe.  In  physical  ap- 
pearance two  men  could  not  be  more  opposite. 
Captain  Hovstad  was  short  and  dark  and  hus- 
ky; and  Christophe  was  tall  and  light.  But 
they  were  alike,  very  much  alike.  One  could 
see  no  difference  between  their  eyes  which 
were  the  blue  of  a  deep,  deep  pool  and  were 
as  turbulant  as  a  stream.  Every  emotion  was 
expressed  in  them,  but  you  had  to  know  them 
to  see  that. 

Christophe  invited  the  Captain  and  me  to 
dinner  as  he  always  did  when  we  came  in 
from  the  Banks.  It  was  pleasant.  He  liked  to 
hear  all  the  news.  And  he  had  me  come  be- 
cause of  Heidi  who,  as  Karl  says,  is  my  "little 
flower". 

The  captain  put  his  hand  on  me.  "We  had 
better  hurry;  Anna  will  have  dinner  ready  for 
us." 

"I'll  be  right  along;  I've  got  those  books  to 
bring  up  and  those  papers  that  you  wanted." 
I  kept  the  Captain's  accounts. 

"Ah,  yes,  I  had  forgotten.  Well.  I'll  tell 
Heidi  you're  coming ! "  he  winked  at  the  men 
and  Christophe  smiled. 


After  they  had  gone,  I  entered  a  few  items 
in  the  books.  Finally,  when  I  had  wished  the 
men  a  good  night,  with  the  books  under  my 
arm,  I  plunged  into  the  bitter  cold  outside. 
The  wind  was  very  sharp.  Here  and  there  lay 
patches  of  December  snow  forever  shifting 
in  the  ferocity  of  the  wind.  It  swirled  about 
my  feet  like  cold  spirits  from  a  frozen  world 
come  to  haunt  the  winter.  The  village  around 
me  was  reflected  orange  in  the  dying  embers 
of  the  winter  sun.  It  was  an  old  village,  and 
like  most  of  the  coastal  villages,  the  houses 
were  unpainted,  They  stared  coldly  at  me 
from  blackened  windows  as  though  I  were  an 
intruder  of  some  kind,  as  though  I  were  dis- 
turbing their  eternal  silence  with  the  echo  of 
my  footsteps  on  the  frozen  ground.  But  little 
puffs  of  smoke  came  from  the  chimneys  so 
that  I  knew  there  must  be  warmth  on  the  in- 
side. There  hovered  an  oppressive  barreness 
over  all,  bare  trees  rattled  in  the  wind,  the 
rocks  looked  coldly  at  the  icy  sea,  and  the 
naked  ground  shivered.  However,  when  I  saw 
the  Christophe  house,  I  was  warmed  to  the 
soul.  The  door  to  the  kitchen,  cold  as  it  was, 
was  open  waiting  for  me.  The  friendly  light 
splashed  welcome  on  the  stone-hard  ground 
and  told  me  I  had  friends,  I  would  never  be 
alone  as  long  as  I  was  near  the  Christophes. 
Christophe  himself  was  like  a  father  to  me, 
Anna,  his  wife,  knew  all  my  secrets  and  my 
troubles,  and  Heidi  loved  me.  There  was  al- 
ways a  warm  welcome  for  me  whenever  I 
came. 

I  kicked  the  snow  off  my  boots  and  shut 
the  door  with  a  bang  that  made  everybody 
turn  around.  I  was  just  in  time,  for  they  were 
sitting  down  to  supper.  Heidi  was  moving 
gracefully  about  setting  things  on  the  table 
and  stopped  for  a  moment  to  fling  me  a  pretty 
smile.  How  pretty  she  was !  I  remember  be- 
cause that  night  was  to  become  particularly 
significant  for  me. 

The  warmth  of  the  house  crept  into  us  and 
made  us  quite  loquacious,  especially  the  two 
men.  They  talked  of  this  and  that  and  slowly 
drifted  back  to  old  times,  times  when  there 
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were  still  a  few  clippers  in  the  trade  and  when 
they  used  to  be  able  to  spot  whalers  passing 
through  the  banks.  The  thought  of  old  joys 
made  them  happy.  When  they  had  taken  out 
their  pipes  and  were  rocking  back  and  forth  in 
their  chairs  silently  smoking,  Sterne's  mention 
of  Christophe's  story  crept  back  into  my 
mind.  I  thought  this  was  the  proper  time  to 
mention  it  to  Christophe. 

"Christophe,  Sterne  told  me  this  morning 
about  a  story  you  told  him  about  a  bird  that 
was  once  out  at  the  lighthouse.  It  seemed  to 
have  made  some  sort  of  impression  on  him. 
He  seemed  puzzled.  You  know,  that  must 
have  been  some  story  if  Sterne  remembered 
it;  he's  not  moved  by  little  things." 

I  was  hoping  to  get  the  story  from  him,  but 
he  only  turned  his  eyes  on  me  with  a  distant 
look  and  nodded  his  head.  Heidi  and  I  finish- 
ed the  dishes  and  joined  the  others  in  the  liv- 
ingroom  in  front  of  a  blazing  log  that  popped 
and  crackled  and  spread  a  flickering  light 
about  the  room.  Anna  sat  in  her  accustomed 
place  and  knitted  while  the  men  smoked  in 
quiet.  On  some  evenings  we  sang  old  songs, 
but  evidently  the  men  were  not  in  that  tem- 
per. Heidi  sat  beside  me  holding  my  hand. 
Her  hair  shone  brightly  where  it  poured 
down  over  her  shoulders,  and  she  sat  perfect- 
ly still  with  her  feet  crossed,  her  ankles  twink- 
ling golden  in  the  firelight. 

Quite  out  of  the  blue  the  Captain  spoke. 
"What  about  that  story,  Christophe?"  He  had 
apparenly  not  heard  the  story. 

There  was  a  long  silence;  and  then  without 
another  word  from  any  of  us,  Christophe  be- 
gan his  story.  He  looked  into  the  fire  as 
though  it  helped  him  on. 

"I  was  nineteen  when  I  went  out  there  to 
the  lighthouse,  full  of  ambition  and  youthful 
romance.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  live  with 
Erik  all  alone  with  nothing  but  waves  and 
sky  surrounding  us.  I  was  absorbed  with  the 
adventure  of  it.  Often  I  would  go  up  to  the 


light  and  look  out  over  the  stormy  sea  for  a 
ship  that  I  could  save  by  some  heroic  feat. 
Those  were  days  of  idle  dreaming.  I  had 
books  upon  books  and  would  spend  the  hours 
in  exercise  of  my  imagination.  What  a  life! 
you  say.  I  was  never  happier.  I  had  no  cares — 
no  loves,  no  hates,  no  idleness.  I  lived  in  a 
fantasia  of  images.  I  had  no  earthly  tie,  ex- 
cept Erik;  but  he  respected  me  and  never  dis- 
turbed my  fancy.  I  roamed  in  lofty  regions 
above  the  realities  of  the  earth.  There  was 
neither  terror,  nor  cruelty,  nor  filth;  it  was 
mine  and  mine  alone. 

"Every  morning  we  got  up  with  the  sun  to 
put  out  the  light.  One  morning  late  in  sum- 
mer I  remained  after  Erik  had  gone  down  and 
was  walking  around  the  light  watching  the 
phantom  shadows  of  the  clouds  steal  across 
the  water.  I  saw  a  speck,  a  bird,  way  off  on 
the  landward  side  flying  on  the  wings  of  the 
morning.  Silhouetted  against  a  cloud,  it  soar- 
ed like  a  blackened  star  floating  derelict  in  the 
ether.  It  caught  my  fancy  and  my  curiosity. 
I  waited  up  there  hoping  it  would  come  closer. 
It  did.  Around  and  around  it  flew,  and  walk- 
ing around  the  light,  I  followed  it.  It  did  not 
tire  and  neither  did  I.  Then  with  almost 
frightening  speed  it  came  in  and  perched  on 
the  railing.  And  there  was  something  strange 
in  the  way  it  looked  at  me.  Saw  right  through 
me  or  seemed  to.  Somehow  I  got  the  notion 
that  it  was  hungry  so  that  I  ran  down  and 
got  some  bread.  I  was  overjoyed  when  it  gob- 
bled up  the  bread  as  if  ravished.  Then,  as  sud- 
denly as  it  came,  it  flew  away.  I  went  down 
and  began  reading,  but  the  image  of  the  bird 
kept  coming  back  for  no  reason  at  all,  and  I 
went  up  several  times  to  see  if  it  had  returned. 
There  was  no  sign  anywhere,  no  speck,  no- 
thing. It  came  back  at  sunset  outlined  against 
the  glowing  west  like  a  speck  of  dust  upon  a 
prism.  And  it  stayed  all  night;  for  when  Erik 
and  I  went  up  in  the  morning,  it  was  still  there 
on  the  railing.lt  did  not  budge  when  it  saw 
me;  but  when  Erik  came  up,  it  flew  away. 
That  did  not  seem  strange  at  the  time  because 
I  was  the  one  who  had  fed  it. 

"It  stayed  with  us  and  became  a  compa- 
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nion,  mine  that  is.  Erik  did  not  like  it.  He  did 
not  say  anything  to  indicate  his  dislike,  but  I 
could  see  it.  Slowly,  I  came  to  cherish  its  com- 
panionship; and  yet  I  feared  the  little  bird.  It 
knew  me  through  and  through.  I  could  tell  by 
the  way  it  looked  at  me  with  those  cold,  dark 
eyes.  Often  I  would  go  up  and  while  it  sat  on 
the  rail,  talk  to  it  as  though  it  understood  my 
every  word.  There  it  would  sit  on  the  rail 
with  its  head  on  one  side  glaring  at  me, 
through  me  with  two  beady,  black  eyes.  We 
came  to  know  each  other  though  it  never 
came  closer  than  to  eat  out  of  my  hand.  It 
made  me  naked  before  it  like  some  god  who 
knew  my  thoughts  and  dreams.  Sometimes  I 
would  speak  harshly  to  it  the  way  one  does 
when  speaking  to  a  growling  dog.  I  wondered 
whether  I  could  scold  the  tiny  bird  with  im- 
punity. It  was  a  cold,  cruel  mysterious  bird 
that  came  pecking  at  me  in  my  sleep;  and  yet 
I  loved  it. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  bird.  Just  after  sunrise 
it  would  begin  to  glide  around  and  around, 
climbing  a  little  higher  in  each  circle.  And 
when  it  had  reached  a  level  that  seemed  as 
high  as  the  cluods,  it  would  dive  straight  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  sea.  I  could  hear  the 
swish  of  air  as  it  went  past,  and  I  could  see 
the  feathers  sleeked  back  in  the  wind.  How 
free  are  the  wings  of  the  morning !  When  the 
thunderstorms  came  and  the  thunder  rolled 
ominously,  it  flew  in  the  semi-darkness  like 
the  spirit  of  defiance.  It  became  a  fluttering, 
spectral  shape  in  the  white  flashes  of  light- 
ning. My  heart  lay  with  the  bird,  alone  and 
free. 

"One  day  after  Winter  had  closed  her  icy 
fingers  and  I  was  sitting  reading,  I  felt  un- 
easy for  no  distinct  reason.  I  felt  unseen  eyes 
staring  into  my  back,  some  kind  of  commu- 
nicative influence  on  my  subconscious,  one  of 
the  indescribables.  The  bird  flashed  in  my 
mind.  I  dropped  my  book  and  ran  up  the 
stairs  as  fast  as  I  could.  And  as  I  burst  out  the 
door  above,  there  was  Erik  with  a  leveled 
shotgun  pointing  at  the  bird  fluttering  just 
out  of  reach. 


"  'Erik ! '  I  screamed,  'Don't  kill  it !  Please, 
Erik?  I  love  it,  don't  you  see?' 

"Without  a  word  Erik  turned  and  descen- 
ded the  long  flight  of  steps.  He  knew  he  could 
not  win;  he  could  not  understand.  What  there 
was  in  the  bird  that  made  me  angry  and 
afraid,  made  him  wish  to  kill  it.  It  had  a  my- 
stical influence  over  us  that  could  not  be  inter- 
preted by  words,  thoughts,  or  even  dreams. 
It  remained  the  same  inscrutable  bird  with 
dark  eyes  beyond  which  no  one  could  see. 

"The  days  passed  and  grew  colder,  and  I 
had  to  keep  bundled  up  whenever  I  watched 
the  bird  flying.  For  I  did  watch  it  intently  as 
if  it  had  enchanted  me  to  do  so  for  eternity. 
But  that  was  not  to  be. 

"The  first  sign  of  the  storm  was  the  swell 
and  the  wind  from  the  northeast.  We  had 
seen  such  omens  before.  When  the  long,  roll- 
ing waves  came  in  from  far  out  at  sea,  one 
could  be  sure,  almost  positive  that  there  was 
a  storm  behind  them.  The  waves  were  big, 
bigger  than  I  had  seen  them  in  a  long  time. 
They  smashed  heavily  against  the  base  of  the 
light  tossing  up  sheets  of  spray.  Along  towards 
sunset,  which  was  a  mere  jagged  line  of  red 
like  a  volcanic  fisure  between  clouds  and 
earth,  the  sky  was  darkened  by  clouds;  and  it 
began  to  snow.  Early  next  morning  with 
snow  and  wind  so  heavy  that  the  sea  was  only 
visible  for  a  hundred  yards,  the  storm  broke. 
We  had  the  light  on  all  day  for  the  ships,  but 
I  do  not  think  the  beam  penetrated  the  gloom 
for  any  distance.  The  waves  grew  so  great 
that  when  I  stood  way  up  by  the  light  itself, 
I  was  drenched  by  the  freezing  spray.  It  was 
terribly  cold.  Every  thing  was  frozen,  coated 
with  a  film  of  ice.  The  railing  gleamed  silver 
in  the  powerful  beam.  The  entire  shaft  of  the 
lighthouse  glistened  like  some  horrible  mon- 
ster arisen  from  the  depths  of  chaos;  it  shud- 
dered in  agony  under  the  thundering  waves. 
There  were  no  more  waves,  only  hills  and 
mountains  and  valleys  as  though  the  earth 
had  taken  on  a  sudden  metamorphosis  and 
become  a  surging,  living  organism. 
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"The  bird  was  gone;  it  was  out  there  in  it 
somewhere.  I  scanned  the  obscurity  of  twisted 
and  horrid  cloudy  shapes  for  some  trace.  But 
there  was  nothing  but  darkness,  utter  dark- 
ness. I  climbed  the  stairs  again  and  again;  I 
grew  frightened  and  angry  with  the  sea.  At 
last  in  the  evening  amid  the  vapors  of  the 
wind  and  sea,  I  cried  out  in  despair.  'Bird! 
Come  back  bird!  You  damned,  horrible  sea 
what  have  you  done  with  my  bird ! "' 

Here,  Christophe  paused  in  his  story.  The 
Captain  murmured  something  to  indicate  our 
anxiety,  but  Christophe  stared  silently  into 
the  fire  for  a  few  moments  before  resuming. 
He  began  again  as  though  he  had  never  left 
off. 

"Then  I  saw  it  in  the  beam  of  light.  Oh !  it 
fought !  You  can  be  sure  it  fought.  The  wind 
screamed  in  delight  like  a  madwoman.  Now 
and  then  I  lost  sight  of  it  in  the  blinding  snow. 
Once,  it  was  beaten  back  so  far  by  the  wind 
that  I  did  not  see  it  for  five  minutes  and 
thought  it  gone.  But  it  appeared  again  in  the 
merciless  wind  trying  to  make  its  way  back. 
The  snow  thickened,  and  spray  from  the  sea 
was  blown  horizontal  for  hundreds  of  yards; 
I  could  taste  the  bitter  salt.  Off  and  on  I  could 
hear  it  crying  out  in  desperation  as  if  begging 
for  mercy.  But  there  was  no  mercy.  None! 
How  can  anything  be  allowed  to  strive  so 
hard  and  obtain  no  mercy?  How !  Its  strength 
was  slowly  ebbing  and  I  lost  sight  of  it  more 
and  more  often.  But  in  one  last  effort  it  strug- 
gled toward  the  light,  strained  its  every  mu- 
scle, screamed  in  a  distorted  shriek,  clawed 
with  its  talons  at  nothing,  the  nothing  that 
was  driving  it  back  to  its  death,  beat,  beat, 


at  the  wind.  It  was  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
light.  Thirty  brutal  yards!  I  watched,  I 
hoped,  I  prayed.  'Come,  bird,  come ! '  I  cried. 
'Oh  God  does  the  death  of  one  little  one  mat- 
ter that  much  to  you?  Stop  this  wind!  Stop 
it ! '  The  bird  was  held  on  a  threshold;  nothing 
could  be  more  horrible  than  the  point  be- 
tween. Twenty  yards,  twenty  more  terrible 
yards  between  life  and  death.  How  I  cheered 
that  bird  thrashed  by  the  wind!  It  had  to 
make  it.  It  had  to  show  me  it  could  survive 
the  sea.  Ten  yards,  ten  more  yeards!  Ten 
yards  between  time  and  eternity!  'Oh  God, 
make  it,  bird.  For  my  sake,  make  it,  bird.  For 
my  sake,  make  it ! '  And  after  a  final  contor- 
tion, it  was  swept  away  into  darkness  and  the 
sea. 

Christophe  sat  back  quietly  and  looked 
around  at  us.  The  Captain,  after  thinking  a 
little  while,  said,  more  to  himself  than  to 
Christophe,  "And  that  was  all?  You're  sure 
it  didn't  fly  back  to  land?" 

"One  is  never  sure,  but  it  never  came  back 
again." 

"Dead  ..."  Mused  the  Captain,"  .  .  . 
dead." 

It  was  late  and  Christophe  yawned  widely. 

"Well,  we  must  be  off  to  bed  if  we  expect 
anything  of  ourselves  tomorrow." 

"Yes,  yes,  we  must  be  off,"  returned  the 
Captain.  "I  shall  come  over  tomorrow;  we 
shall  have  a  pleasant  rest." 

Heidi  kissed  me  good  night,  and  bundled 
up  against  the  terrible  cold,  the  Captain  and 
I  walked  home  together. 


ADAM  AND  EVE 


HOLLIS  FRAMPTON 


(Eden.  Adam  sits  on  the  back  porch  step,  smoking  and  feeding  two  gold- 
fish which  swim  in  a  bowl  beside  him.  He  is  wearing  white  flannels  and  a 
red  and  blue  striped  polo  shirt.  Eve  appears  in  the  door ;  she  is  a  well  tanned 
and  lithe  blonde  wearing  white  tennis  shorts  and  a  light-blue  sleeveless 
blouse.  She  appears  to  be  extremely  nervous  about  something.) 
eve:  Adam . . .? 
adam  (musing)  :  HuhV 
eve  :  What  are  you  doing? 
adam  :  Feeding  the  goldfish. 
eve  :  Why  right  now? 
adam:  (preoccupied  with  the  fish)  Huh? 
eve  :  I  said  why  feed  them  right  now? 

adam  :  What's  wrong  with  it?  Why  shouldn't  I  feed  the  fish  now? 

eve  :  I  wish  you  wouldn't . . . 

adam  :  (irritably)  What?  What  do  you  mean  . . .? 

eve  :  I . . .  just . . .  wish  you  wouldn't . . . 

adam  (really  irritated  now.)  Why  the  hell  not? 

EVE:  I  don't  know  ...  it  just  seems  like  the  wrong  thing  to  be  doing  some- 
how . . . 

adam  :  Wrong  . . .  ?  What  do  you  mean,  wrong? 
EVE :  Just . . .  just  wrong  ...  I  don't  know  . . . 
adam  :  What  do  you  mean,  you  don't  know? 
eve  :  I  don't . . . 

adam  :  But  what  do  you  mean  ?  What  are  you  trying  to  say  ? 

(Eve  bursts  into  tears,) 
adam  :  Oh,  my  God,  what's  all  this  for? 

eve  :  Why  do  you  have  to  keep  feeding  those  goldfish  all  the  time? 

adam  :  Why  not . . .  what's  wrong  . . .  what  is  there  to  cry  about? 

eve  :  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know  . . . 

adam  :  What  is  all  this?  I  don't  understand  . . . 

EVE :  Oh  no,  you  wouldn't . . .  you  wouldn't  understand ! 

adam  :  You're  not  being  much  help  . . .  what's  all  this  about? 

eve  :  You  won't  let  me  tell  you  . .  .I'm  trying  to  make  you  understand  . .  .if 

you'd  just  stop  . . . 
adam  :  Feeding  the  goldfish?  Or  are  you  still  on  goldfish? 
eve  :  Oh  no,  no,  no  . . . 

(A  fresh  flood  of  tears.) 
adam  :  What  are  you  talking  about?  I  don't  understand  a  thing . . . 
eve  :  That's  it,  that's  just  it . . .  you'd  never  understand ! 
adam  :  What's  wrong,  what's  wrong !  ? 
eve  :  Oh  leave  me  alone  . . .  leave  me  alone  . . . 
adam  :  What?  Look  here  now,  you're  the  one  who  . . . 
eve  :  Shut  up !  Leave  me  alone,  leave  me  alone ! 
adam  :  NO !  I  want  to  know  what's  wrong  about  feeding  goldfish? 


EVE :  That's  not  it . . .  it's  not  the  goldfish  . . .  it's  just  that . . . 
adam  :  What !  What ! 

eve  :  I ...  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it . .  .1 . . . 
adam  :  Jesus  H.  Christ! 

eve  :  Won't  you  try  to  understand  . . .  please  . . .  ? 

adam  :  Understand  what  ?  You  haven't  given  me  anything  to  understand 
yet. 

EVE  (very  distressed.)  :  I  haven't . . .  said  anything  . . .  nothing  . . . 
adam:  Well? 

eve  :  Because  you  won't  let  me ! 

ADAM :  Let  you?  My  God,  this  a  free  country  . . .  say  it,  just  say  it! 

(There  is  a  pause,  during  which  they  stare  at  each  other.) 
eve:  No. 

adam  :  What . . .  ! 

EVE :  No.  You  don't  want  to  hear  it. 

adam  :  You  mean  you  don't  want  to  tell  me !  Why  do  you  always  . . . 

EVE :  Listen  once !  Just  this  one  time  shut  up  and  listen,  will  you?  You  never 
listen.  Whenever  I  come  and  try  to  talk  to  you,  you  won't  listen,  and 
then  you  blow  up  because  I  don't  tell  you  anything.  All  you  ever  do  is 
feed  those  damn  goldfish,  all  the  time  .  .  .  well  why  didn't  you  marry 
them  ? 

adam  :  (Slightly  taken  aback,  but  still  angry.)  Look,  I'm  all  ears,  I'm  listen- 
ing, you  could  hear  a  pin  drop  . . .  now  say  it,  come  on,  just  once,  spit 
it  out !  You're  always  doing  this  . . .  what  is  it? 

eve  :  Forget  it,  it's  not  important . . . 

adam:  Whatl 

eve  :  I  said  it's  NONE  OF  YOUR  GOD  DAMNED  BUSINESS ! 

adam  :  WELL  GO  TO  HELL  THEN ! 

(Eve  turns  away  in  a  rage,  fists  clenched.  After  a  moment,  she  turns 
around,  a  thin  smirk  on  her  face.) 

eve  :  I  think  I  shall.  Care  to  come  along? 

adam  :  GET  OUT  OF  HERE ! 

(She  gets  out,  giggling  hysterically.  Adam  goes  back  to  feeding  his 
fish.  His  soft,  absorbed  humming  is  interrupted  by  the  siren  of  a  black 
police  car,  which  stops  in  front  of  him.  The  Archangel  Gabriel,  dressed 
as  a  policeman,  rolls  down  the  window  and  leans  out.) 

Gabriel  :  Hey,  you !  Are  you  Adam? 

ADAM :  Huh  . .  .oh,  yes,  I'm  Adam  . . .  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

GABRIEL :  I  wonder  if  you'd  mind  coming  down  to  the  station  to  answer  a 
few  questions . . .  somebody's  been  stealing  apples  from  Giovanni  Je- 
hovah's fruit  stand,  and  we're  asking  everyone  in  the  neighborhood  . . . 
strictly  routine,  you  understand  . . . 

ADAM :  Oh  . . .  sure  . . .  just  a  moment,  officer  . . .  have  to  put  my  fish  inside.  - 
Too  much  sun  isn't  good  for  fish,  you  know.  Care  for  a  drink . . .  hell 
of  a  hot  day . . . 

GABRIEL:  (Looking  at  his  watch.)  I  really  shouldn't  while  I'm  on  the  job  . . . 
oh,  all  right,  I  guess  we  have  time. 
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THE  PREP-SCHOOL  VIEWPOINT 


JOHN  DALY 


"God,  she's  nice !  I  wonder  what  her  name 
is.  Hell  of  a  thing  to  have  in  chapel;  how  can 
a  guy  concentrate  on  his  religion?  I  just  don't 
see  the  point  of  bringing  them  up  here,  espe- 
cially on  Easter.  We're  supposed  to  be  real 
religious  then.  Well,  I  hear,  nobody  cuts  Cha- 
pel on  Easter  Sunday.  It  just  ain't  right. 

That  pink  hat  sure  is  weird,  but  I  guess  it 
looks  all  right  on  her.  You  know,  I  don't  re- 
member seeing  her  before  now,  and  I  thought 
I'd  seen  them  all.  I  was  really  missing  some- 
thing, because  she  is  by  far  the  best  one  I've 
ever  seen  up  here. 

I  sure  wish  she'd  turn  around  again,  cause 
I  can't  stare  at  her  like  this  forever.  The  guys 
will  think  I'm  nuts  or  something.  Gotta  look 
like  nothing's  the  matter,  so  as  I  can  rock  it 
up. 

Amen.  God,  it's  over.  Longest  chapel  ser- 
vice we've  had  all  year.  Hey,  she  turned 
around.  I  wonder  if  she  was  lookin  at  me. 
God,  she's  nice.  I  gotta  meet  her.  But  I  feel 
like  a  fool  staring  at  her  like  this.  I'd  just  bet- 
ter forget  about  her.  The  hell  with  her.  I've 
still  got  Ruth  at  home,  and  all  these  guys  are- 
n't around  there.  Don't  have  to  be  rocky. 

Why  is  Dunbar  looking  at  me?  It  wasn't 
that  bad,  was  it?  Well,  he  didn't  stop  me,  any- 
way. Ah,  that  fresh  air  feels  good.  I  wonder 
if  Rick's  going  back  to  the  dorm.  I  gotta  write 
some  letters.  Oh,  there  he  is. 

In  a  'while',  he  says,  'In  a  while.'  Well, 
what  the  hell,  I  might  as  well  wait  for  him. 
Maybe  that  babe  in  the  pink  hat  will  come  by. 
Gotta  do  this  real  casual  like,  through.  I  can't 
let  those  guys  know  what  I'm  waiting  for. 
Gotta  be  a  rock. 

Where  is  she,  anyway?  What  are  they  wait- 
ing for?  These  guys  aren't  going  to  be  here 
all  day  and  I  can't  stay  here  any  longer  than 


they  do.  Well,  here  I  am,  so  I  might  as  well 
be  like  part  of  the  gang.  Jesus,  where  is  she? 
You  know  I've  been  wondering  what  these 
guys  are  waiting  here  for.  If  they  ever  found 
out  that  I'm  waiting  just  to  watch  some  stu- 
pid dame  go  by  .I'll  just  act  real 

cool  like  nothing's  happening.  Y'know,  you're 
getting  pretty  damn  hard  up  when  you  gotta 
sit  around  just  to  watch  some  dame  walk  by. 
And  you  can't  go  up  to  her  and  ask  for  her 
name  or  something  like  that;  you  just  don't 
do  that.  I'd  like  to,  but  geez,  I'd  feel  like  an 
ass.  I  swear,  these  guys  wouldn't  go  near  a 
girl,  even  if  they  had  a  chance.  Must  be  afraid 
of  them  or  something.  They  can  ruin  a  guy's 
chances  like  that. 

Uh  -  oh,  here  they  come.  Where  is  she  now? 
She  is  probably  over  on  the  other  side,  over 
by  the  other  door.  Now  I've  gotta  be  looking 
like  I'm  trying  to  find  somebody  like  the  other 
guys.  They  must  be  looking  for  one  of  their 
sisters  or  something.  Damn  it,  where  is  she, 
anyway.  I  should  be  able  to  spot  that  pink 
contraption  a  mile  away.  Wait  a  minute,  there 
she  is.  She  is  really  nice.  Maybe  I  can  sign  up 
for  her  next  Saturday  or  one  time  soon.  Bill'll 
probably  know  her  name,  and  that's  all  I 
need.  Real  nioe,  real  nice. 

I  guess  she's  about  the  end  of  the  group. 
There's  not  many  behind  her,  in  fact  only  two. 
I  wish  I  could  talk  to  her  for  a  while;  if  those 
guys  weren't  here,  it  would  really  be  great. 
Hmm,  she  walks  like  she  meant  it.  That's 
what  I  like. 

Well,  that's  that  as  far  as  she's  concerned. 
I'll  see  if  I  can  sign  up  for  her  next  Saturday, 
then  I'll  meet  her. 

Well,  back  to  the  boys.  Maybe  I'll  meet 
that  guy's  sister  they  were  waiting  for,  who- 
ever she  is.  Hey,  wait  a  minute;  they're  gone; 
all  of  them.  Ain't  that  funny  though?" 
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THE  TEMPTATION  OF  FRA  MICHAEUO 


MICHAEL  WEST 


Bancroft  Cloister,  Cell  23 
St.  Phillips  Monastary 
Anno  Domini  1954 

Dear  Brother  John, 

It  is  dusk.  The  church  bells  toll  the  knell  of 
parting  day,  and,  incidentally,  announce  the 
hour  of  evening  prayer.  As  I  gaze  through  the 
bars  of  my  cellule  window  at  the  hurrying  fi- 
gures of  my  brothers  going  about  their  ap- 
pointed tasks,  a  sensation  of  immense  peace 
and  calm  descends  upon  me.  Simple  friars 
they,  clad  like  me  in  our  simple  habits  of 
bucks,  khakis,  and  regimental;  bound  toge- 
ther in  our  simple  non-competitive  society 
with  its  simple  vows  of  chastity,  obedience, 
and  Satan  sieze  the  hindmost.  It  is  at  times 
like  this  that  I  most  often  feel  he  inexorable 
righteousness  of  the  life  we  lead.  Alas! 
Would  that  I  were  always  of  such  mind ! 

For  I  must  confess,  Brother  John,  that  eft- 
soons  I  moved  to  set  my  feeble  self  up  against 
the  established  hierarchy.  Satan  whispers  in 
my  ear  and  prompts  me  to  think:  "Is  it  good 
that  you  should  hang  from  this  bar  between 
two  trees  and  let  the  world  spin  by  beneath 
your  feet?  Will  it  benefit  your  immortal  soul 
to  know  nothing  of  the  trials  and  tortures  that 
the  common  man  must  endure?"  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Devil's  heretical  arguments  al- 
ways to  have  the  semblance  of  logic;  and,  in 
sooth,  Brother  John,  I  am  sore  perplexed. 
These  pesky  thoughts  return  and  plague  me 
night  and  day,  worse  than  the  lice  who  infest 
my  cell  (and  whom,  I  am  ashamed  to  admit, 
I  have  been  at  times  tempted  to  blaspheme.) 
A  pox  on  these  ideas !  I  am  beginning  to  agree 
with  Brother  Drigo  when  he  says  that  origi- 
nal thinking  is  the  eighth  and  deadliest  sin. 
The  learned  Abbot  does  well  to  discourage  it 
at  this  monastary. 

But  does  it  not  yet  seem  logical?  What  is 
the  reason  we  brethren  congregate  in  monas- 


taries?  Is  it  not  to  render  ourselves  more  holy, 
and  to  assure  the  eternal  salvation  of  our  im- 
mortal souls?  And  yet  is  it  not  true  that  the 
soul  can  only  be  purified  by  undergoing  chas- 
tening experiences?  Verily,  it  does  appear  as  if 
we  were  defeating  our  purpose  by  excluding 
mundane  tribulations  and  by  having  our  spi- 
ritual food  administered  intravenously,  so  to 
speak.  Furthermore,  the  figures  bear  this  lack 
of  spiritual  preparation  out,  as  the  learned 
Abbot  explained  in  communal  meeting  the 
other  day;  merely  living  monastic  life  at  St. 
Phillips  is  no  longer  an  infallible  method  of 
getting  to  Heaven.  As  he  said,  the  percentage 
of  brethren  from  this  monastary  admitted  to 
Heaven  on  their  first  try  grows  smaller  every 
year;  while  the  number  of  those  assigned  to 
Purgatory,  or  even  to  that  place  whose  name 
I  dare  not  mention,  increases  annually. 

Is  he  not  devilishly  clever?  Do  not  his  words 
bear  the  semblance  of  truth?  But  I  know  them 
for  what  they  are,  and  I  shall  resist  them  with 
all  my  power,  clicking  my  rosary  and  reite- 
rating my  arguments.  For  do  not  a  majority 
of  wise  men  esteem  this  monastary  a  most 
righteous  place?  And  where  else  should  we  be 
better  able  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
thoughts  of  great  religious  minds  of  the  ages 
than  in  the  scrolls  in  our  own  fine  library 
here?  And  lastly,  our  staying  at  St.  Phillips 
entitles  us  to  study  the  example  of  such  in- 
spired souls  as  our  dear  Abbot.  No,  it  is  al- 
together meet  that  we  here  should  dwell. 

But  hark !  The  quill  grows  dull.  The  sand 
has  nearly  run  through.  And  tonight  is  my 
night  to  light  the  votive  candles  before  the 
procession  into  the  chapel.  I  must  hide  this 
epistle  lest  the  good  Abbot  learn  that  I  have 
been  scribbling  during  prayer  hours,  and  be 
off.  Awaiting  your  reply,  I  remain, 

Your  pensive,  if  puzzled,  friend, 
Fra  Michaelio 
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ISLANDS 


ROBERT  JOHNSTON 


Grey  overskied  river  pressed  in  unseen  banks 
Is  reality,  swift  smoothly  flowing, 
As  logs  some  float  and  others,  bypassed  dying 
Sink  dead  to  the  bottom  and  their  hurried  thanks. 


Too  few  the  swimmers  for  the  crumbled  flanks 
Of  fewer  islands  turn  together  growing 
Stronger  near  their  melting  shores  for  knowing 
Each  safer  met,  form  their  fearful  ranks. 


Nothing  their  words  can  work  against  the  tide: 
To  keep  above  the  waves  their  searching  eyes, 
Thrust  downward  searching  roots  from  tired  feet. 


A  dying  friend,  though  earth  beneath  subside, 

The  rooted  men  whom  under  purifies, 

With  unchanged  gaze  the  primal  truths  complete. 
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DJON  COMET  GROWS  UP 


ROBERT  NORDHAUS 


My  fetish  is 
escape 

from  the  prison  of  sleep. 
I  am  dead 
perhaps  unborn. 


a  wanderer 

in  this  sunless  vacuum  of  mine, 
one-eyed  sentimental, 
searching  a  star, 
another  eye, 
orbit. 


The  shadow  voices 
pierce  my  death-slumber 
exciting 

exotic,  ecstatic  patterns. 

Eyes  imprisoned,  unseeing 
I  leer  at  naked  walls 
seeking  Beauty. 

must  follow  shadow 
searching  a  light, 
intense  white,  joyous  light. 
Forever  searching  my  spring. 


II 

DAMN  THOSE  PLANETS 

too  regular, 

going  round  forever 

in  circles 

(not  real  circles,  even) 
and  so  damn  egocentric. 
I  wash  deceived 

by  those  puppets  with  their  life-like  ways. 
I  am  alone 

the  walls  are  dissolved, 
there  were  no  walls 
there  was  nothing. 
I  am 

all  there  was. 
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AN  ESTIMATION  OF  ROBERT  FROST 


MICHAEL  WEST 


To  say  flatly,  "Robert  Frost's  poems 
usually  shows  signs  of  . .  ."  or,  "Frost's  writing 
is  always  thus-and-so,"  is  sheer  stupidity.  A 
collection  of  Frost  has  as  many  different 
shades  of  color  as  a  bag  of  mixed  jelly  beans. 
However,  with  much  generalization  and  pi- 
geon-holing I  have  managed  to  evolve  five  ca- 
tegories, into  at  least  one  of  which  all  of  Frost's 
work  falls.  These  are  as  follows:  poems  show- 
ing the  peculiar  mental  quirks  of  the  New 
Englander;  unreal  and  frankly  symbolical 
poems;  comical  and  somewhat  satirical  sket- 
ches; straight  descriptions  of  nature;  and 
poems  in  which  a  deep  truth  is  illustrated  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  setting.  If  one  keeps 
these  five  groups  and  their  charateristics  in 
mind,  I  believe  that  he  will  be  unable  to  find 
a  poem  by  Frost  that  does  not  bear  some  re- 
lation to  one  of  the  five. 

After  an  enforced  sojourn  of  some  three 
years  in  this  part  of  the  world  I  know  more  of 
how  the  "New  England"  mind  works,  or,  in- 
deed, of  what  it  consists  than  I  did  the  day  I 
came  here  with  my  jacket  buttoned  and  my 
tie  knotted  properly.  Therefore,  I  am  perhaps 
not  fully  qualified  to  evaluate  the  poems  in 
which  Frost  deals  with  said  "New  England" 
mind.  From  my  New  Jersey  point  of  view 
such  poems  as,  say  The  Code,  are  ridiculous 
and  unreal.  InThe  Code,  for  instance,  I  can- 
not believe  that  a  hired  man  would  mull  over 
a  supposed  insult  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
quit  his  job.  And  the  idea  that  a  man  would 
attempt  murder  merely  because  the  intended 
victim  had  told  him  to  do  a  piece  of  work  that 
he  already  planned  on  doing  seems  utterly 
impossible  and  spoils  the  poem  for  me.  Like- 
wise, The  Fear  and  Home  Burial  are  incom- 
prehensible to  me.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  this  first  group, 
I  should  say  that  it  was  faulty  motivation. 
But  as  I  have  heretofore  attested,  I  am  no  au- 
thority on  the  New  Englander's  mental  pro- 
cesses. It  may  well  be  that  he  is  as  Frost  paints 


him. 

The  second  group,  and  again  not  one 
much  to  my  liking,  is  the  poems  wherein  Frost 
employs  out-and-out  symbolism  with  no  re- 
gard to  reality.  The  Road  Not  Taken  and 
Love  and  a  Question  are  typical  examples  of 
this  category.  I  dislike  the  former  because  the 
author  has  not  made  his  meaning  clear,  the 
latter  because  I  do  not  think  he  means  any- 
thing at  all.  The  Road  Not  Taken  is  applic- 
able only  to  the  poet's  personal  life;  and  even 
when  one  knows  that,  it  is  hard  to  figure  out 
what  the  two  roads  were.  Love  and  a  Ques- 
tion seems  like  an  attempt  to  write  something 
like  De  La  Mare's  The  Listeners,  and  a  rather 
inferior  attempt  at  that,  for  Frost's  usual 
crisp,  incisive  style  is  missing.  The  Mountain 
is  another  poem  I  would  place  in  this  group. 
Although  it  is  less  openly  symbolical,  I  never- 
theless believe  that  the  author  did  not  intend 
it  to  be  taken  as  a  straigtforward  account  of 
an  actual  experience.  And  although  Frost's 
point  comes  through  more  clearly,  I  still  do 
not  like  the  poem.  "I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr. 
Fell.  The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell."  Perhaps 
it  is  the  patness  with  which  everything  the 
farmer  says  bolsters  Frott's  theme — it  is  all 
black  and  white  with  no  grey,  an  unusual  sit- 
uation in  everyday  life. 

From  what  I  have  written  thus  far  the 
reader  must  think  that  I  am  nourishing  a 
grudge  against  Frost.  Really,  hereon  I  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  him.  His  serio-comic 
satires  are  excellent;  better  than  those  of  Og- 
den  Nash  because  there  is  usually  an  under- 
lying theme.  In  Departmental  the  delightful 
whimsy  of  the  lines,  "With  feelers  calmly  a- 
twiddle/  siezes  the  dead  by  the  middle,"  is 
contrasted  sharply  with  the  thoughtful  end- 
ing: "It  couldn't  be  called  ungentle,  but  how 
thoroughly  departmental."  The  White-Tailed 
Hornet  and  A  Considerable  Speck  are  much 
the  same  and  just  as  pleasant.  Somewhat 
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more  serious  and  biting  is  Fire  and  Ice,  a  per- 
sonal favorite  of  mine.  I  only  wish  that  Frost 
would  exploit  his  talents  in  this  field  further. 

The  last  two  groups  are  very  difficult  to  se- 
parate; indeed,  they  could  easily  be  made  in- 
to one  category.  The  only  difference  is  that 
some  are  more  than  merely  a  record  of  an  ex- 
perience. That  is  not  to  say  that  they  are  bet- 
ter— just  different. 

Frost's  descriptions  of  nature  are  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  I  have  ever  read.  Pehaps  I  am 
prejudiced  by  personal  experience,  but  Ga- 
thering Leaves  is  my  favorite.  I  defy  anyone 
who  has  actually  gone  out  in  autumn  and 
raked  to  produce  a  more  accurate  picture 
than,  "But  the  Mountains  I  raise/  elude  my 
embrace/  flowing  over  my  arms/  and  into 
my  face."  From  poems  like  this,  After  Apple- 
Picking  with  its  almost  painful  sharpness  in 
recalling  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  day  of 
hard  work,  and  Stopping  by  Woods  on  a 
Snowy  Evening  with  its  lovely,  quiet  serenity, 
one  can  be  sure  that  the  author  has  had  ex- 
perience with  all  that  he  writes  of  in  this  vein. 
He  also  excells  in  describing  rural  life.  Espe- 
cially in  this  connection  would  I  point  out  An 
Old  Man's  Winter  Night.  Louis  Untermeyer 
says:  "The  mood  is  established  by  the  first 
line:  'All  out  of  doors  looked  darkly  in  at  him.' 

Never  has  the  loneliness  of  old  age  been 
more  sensitively  and  more  accurately  pictur- 
ed." 


FALL  FIRE 


Late  summer  with  a  tinge  of  autumn.  Here 
and  there  a  tree  had  turned.  The  burning 
smell  was  drifting  among  the  trees  in  hazy 
clouds.  Farmer  Clark  was  beginning  to  cut 
his  corn,  and  the  sweet,  rich  scent  of  the  fields 
came  on  the  morning  breezes.  There  hung  a 
silent  tension  over  everything.  The  Earth  was 
waiting  for  her  last  wild  moment  of  joy,  wait- 


And  now  we  come  to  the  final  group,  the 
group  for  which  I  believe  Robert  Frost  will 
be  the  longest  remembered.  The  poems  them- 
selves are  so  melodious  that  they  can  be  read 
for  sheer  lyric  enjoyment,  but  on  delving  deep- 
er one  must  see  that  the  poet  has  illustrated 
some  profound  philosophical  truths  by  means 
of  some  extremely  simple  settings.  Take 
Birches,  for  instance.  One  is  so  absorbed  by 
the  rambling  reality  of  the  first  four  or  so  lines 
that  when  the  poet's  imagination  comes  into 
play  near  the  end  of  the  poem  it  is  doubly  ef- 
fective. One  is  captivated  by  the  natural  way 
in  which  Frost  sets  his  scene,  but  one  is  arrest- 
ed by  his  quiet  pronouncement:  "Earth's  the 
right  place  for  love:  I  don't  know  where  it's 
likely  to  go  better."  Another  poem  of  this  kind 
is  Mending  Wall.  Although  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  poet  is  writing  straightforward- 
ly, at  length  it  becomes  obvious  that  he  is 
pointing  out  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  mankind: 
that  although  man  cannot  exist  without  boun- 
daries, he  nonetheless  chafes  at  any  restric- 
tion. However,  my  favorite  poem  of  this  ca- 
tegory; indeed,  of  all  Frost's  work,  is  the  ex- 
quisite Nothing  Gold  Can  Stay.  By  drawing 
its  conclusion  from  nature  the  poem  makes  its 
point  more  effectively  than  Ozymandias  or 
other  similar  poems.  I  believe  the  closing  lines 
are  among  the  finest  in  the  language.  "Then 
leaf  subsides  to  leaf./  So  Eden  sank  to  grief,/ 
so  dawn  goes  down  to  day./  Nothing  gold 
can  stay." 


ing  for  the  fiery  explosion  of  the  forests.  The 
deer  had  not  yet  gathered  in  a  herd  and 
would  not  do  so  until  after  the  hunting  sea- 
son. The  work  of  the  summer  was  over  for  the 
rest  of  us:  the  hay  was  in  the  barn,  the  herd 
was  fat,  the  fences  were  mended,  the  stream 
was  bulldozed,  the  east  field  was  cleared  of 
rocks  ready  for  next  year's  silage  crop.  The 
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sleepy  earth  yawned,  and  blinking  her  heavy 
eyes,  looked  ahead  and  waited  .... 

Supper  was  over.  I  went  out  on  the  veran- 
dah with  a  book  to  take  advantage  of  the  eve- 
ning light.  For  a  while  I  sat  numb  to  the  world 
about  me.  Something  I  read  caused  me  to  stop 
and  ponder  as  I  often  do  when  reading,  and  I 
put  the  book  down  to  look  out  over  the  valley, 
purple  and  gold  in  the  sunset.  Above  the 
mountains  between  the  clouds  a  little  star 
twinkled.  I  thought  of  all  the  times  I  had 
watched  the  sun  set  and  of  all  the  places  from 
which  I  had  watched  it.  I  remembered  the 
old  faces:  The  grandparents,  who  were  dead 
and  yet  alive  in  me;  the  friends  whom  I  had 
loved  and  lost  in  time  and  distance;  the  dear 
quiet  places,  green  pastures,  in  the  mountains 
left  behind  where  I  used  to  go  and  sit,  alone. 

The  mist  was  gathering  in  the  valley  as 
quickly  as  my  thoughts.  Softly,  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  fiddles  struck  up  in  the  village 
grange  where  there  was  a  Saturday  night 
dance.  They  played  bad  music,  but  I  was 
soothed  by  it  nevertheless.  I  remembered  a 
night  a  few  years  back  when  I  was  dancing 
to  the  same  music  with  a  girl  I  thought  I 
loved  but  whom,  of  course,  I  did  not  love  at 
all.  Her  tender,  pretty  face  twinkled  for  an 
instant  in  the  valley  mist  and  vanished.  How 
gay  and  careless  and  unrestrained  I  was  then ! 
Like  the  summer  I  had  spent  myself,  but  not 
in  vain,  for  there  are  many  summers.  I  had 
gone  on  like  the  leafy  maples  quietly  expec- 
ting, taking  for  granted  my  very  existence, 
trusting,  always  trusting;  and  then  .  .  . 

the  surface  was  shattered:  I  saw  more 
than  my  own  reflection  in  a  brook  pool;  I  saw 
whole  forests.  "I  knew."  I  knew  that  we  have 
to  go  on,  to  be;  that  I  had  not  always  been: 
that  I  had  been  dreaming  for  sixteen  years  of 
sunsets  and  musical  gondolas  in  lost  Utopia. 
Mine  was  a  world  of  perfection  like  the  Na- 
ture I  had  once  imagined.  It  was  a  different 
Nature  now  that  lay  in  perfect  stillness  off  the 
verandah,  a  Nature  in  a  terrible,  endless,  si- 
lent, Struggle. 
Night's  gems, 


the  fireflies, 
had  come  out  and  sparkled  in  and  out 
of  the  birches  and  peeked  through  the  tall 
green  grass,  and  something  in  the  chilly  air 
told  me  to  wait  before  going  in,  to  wait  like 
the  Earth  for  fall  fire.  And  in  the  idleness  I 
drifted  further  back  into  the  retreat  of  the 
Past,  ruminating  times  of  epidemic  happiness 
that  we  had  all  felt,  that  had  united  us  like 
the  rolling  of  windy  hay  just  before  mowing 
time.  The  innocent  happiness  of  children  play- 
ing together  so  easily  expressed  without  the  li- 
mitations of  pride  and  perversion  brought  on 
by  years  is  nearly  lost  in  later  years  and  can 
be  shared  only  with  a  few  chosen  ones  whose 
chaste  hearts  ignore  Time's  beckon.  But  I 
could  do  as  little  as  the  season  who  wishes  to 
turn  back;  leaves  must  bud  and  bloom  and 
fall,  and  become  soil  again  in  which  the  new 
forest  is  implanted. 

While  in  the  void  between  the  Past  and  the 
Now,  I  saw  a  spark,  a  star,  that  had  been 
thrown  off  by  the  sun,  who  had  disappeared 
in  purpling  mountain  mist.  A  star,  like  an 
eternal  firefly,  so  small  and  yet  so  big.  All  was 
quiet  on  the  verandah  except  for  the  peepers 
and  crickets  across  the  field,  in  the  house  no- 
thing stirred.  It  was  as  though  I  had  whisper- 
ed, "Sh  .  .h  .  .hh."  And  suddenly  I  was  alone 
as  the  beautiful  star.  Then  I  wondered  if  it 
ever  tired  of  going  round  and  round  for 
months,  for  years,  forever,  and  if  it  wondered 
where  it  was  going  or  if  it  knew.  I  felt  small, 
terribly  small  looking  at  Forever;  and  amid 
fragments  of  torn  thoughts  I  remembered  a 
flower  I  had  seen  down  the  road  in  the  stone 
wall  leading  up  to  the  Clark  place. 

I  was  glad  the  summer  had  passed,  for  it 
had  been  a  happy  one,  and  in  time  I  may  en- 
joy it  more,  like  the  daffodils  beside  the  lake 
beneath  the  trees. 

I  had  left  our  truck  in  the  dirt  road;  and 
because  it  was  growing  dark,  I  thought  I  had 
better  put  it  in  the  barn.  And  turning  my 
thoughts  from  the  mystic  little  star,  I  walked 
down  the  verandah  into  the  darkness  beween 
the  fireflies. 
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DRY  RAIN 


DONALD  LAUVE 


I  remember  I  had  liked  her  since  I  was  very  little,  and  I'm  not  much  big- 
ger now,  but  I  have  changed  some.  I  think  I  will  change  some  more  be- 
cause I  am  not  yet  like  Dad,  and  I  want  very  much  to  be  like  him,  just 
like  I  wanted  her  to  like  me.  I  think  she  does  now  because  she  puts  her 
hands  into  mine  and  they  are  warm  and  soft.  I  knew  her  hands  would  be 
that  way.  I  hold  them  with  great  care,  and  I  feel  much  stronger  than  I 
am. 

"Please  kiss  me,"  and  her  mouth  was  very  pretty,  but  I  coudn't  just  then. 
I  just  waited  for  something  to  happen,  and  her  hands  were  very  much 
in  mine  and  pretty  soon  . . . 

I  was  being  led  by  my  Mother  to  a  door  with 
many  glass  panes  in  it  and  1  could  only  see  through  one  because  all  the 
other  were  bumpy  and  sort  of  white.  Inside  was  a  fat  lady  with  glasses 
and  a  brown  dress  which  was  not  a  pretty  brown,  and  she  talked  to  my 
Mother  and  tried  very  hard  to  stop  the  noise.  Many  faces  looked  and 
many  voices  whispered  to  other  faces  which  looked  away  and  tittered 
and  looked  back.  Only  faces;  and  I  couldn't  see  what  the  room  was  like, 
but  I  heard  my  Mother's  voice.  The  lady  in  brown  tried  again  and  my 
Mother  pretended  not  to  notice,  and  the  lady  in  brown  looked  embar- 
rassed and  called  a  name.  I  saw  faces.  The  boy  who  owned  it  shuffled 
some,  and  then  stood  with  us  and  pushed  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets 
and  they  would  rip,  but  they  didn't.  I  wondered  why  they  didn't,  and 
he  was  to  help  me  find  my  way  around.  We  passed  many  faces  on  the 
way  to  where  he  had  been  and  I  looked  back  once  to  see  my  Mother 
smile.  She  did  and  I  felt  better,  and  then  she  was  gone.  I  was  sitting  at  a 
desk  and  there  were  many  boys  where  I  was.  The  lady  in  brown  spoke.  I 
looked  past  the  boys'  faces  to  the  silly  voices,  then  a  wall.  It  was  very 
messy  and  dark,  and  with  papers  with  colors  on  them,  with  blackboards 
cracked  with  white  letters  on  them.  Somebody  said  my  name  and  I 
knew  it  wasn't  the  lady  in  brown.  My  eyes  away  from  the  wall  and  it 
was  the  boy  whom  I  was  to  follow.  He  was  turned  around  in  his  seat  and 
he  looked  excited  and  so  did  the  others  and  he  asked  me  a  question.  He 
asked  me  if  I  knew  how  to  play  baseball,  and  I  said  no,  and  they  all  look- 
ed very  disappointed,  and  I  looked  away.  I  tried  not  to  look  at  the  boys' 
faces  any  more  that  day,  and  I  wondered  if  I  could  ever  learn  to  play 
their  game.  The  lady  in  brown  went  away  and  then  there  was  one  in 
green,  and  always  whispering.  I  saw  faces.  I  was  by  a  big  open  window, 
but  I  didn't  look  out;  I  looked  at  the  wall  and  it  was  still  messy,  and  a 
pretty  flag  was  there.  The  sun  must  have  moved  because  the  wall  was 
very  bright  now,  and  I  saw  some  gold  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye.  It  was 
blonde  hair  and  he  was  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  room  on  the  girl's  side, 
and  I  wondered  why.  He  looked  at  me,  but  not  like  the  other  faces  had, 
and  I  thought  maybe  he  didn't  play  their  game  either.  Even  though  the 
wall  was  messy,  the  sun  made  it  look  pretty;  it  can  do  that  sometimes. 


She  left  and  one  in  black  came  in,  all  black,  and  someone  said  that  her 
husband  had  died  and  that  was  why  she  wore  black.  I  looked  at  her  and 
she  was  sad,  and  I  thought  that  if  she  didn't  wear  black  she  wouldn't  be. 
She  pulled  down  the  shade  of  her  window  and  looked  sader.  She  talked 
more  slowly  than  the  other  ones.  The  boys'  faces  didn't  look  at  me  any 
more  and  I  felt  beter,  but  one  did  once,  so  I  looked  over  at  my  wall.  Half 
of  it  was  bright  now  and  it  looked  like  two  different  walls,  and  I  looked 
down  the  dark  one  and  saw  a  girl's  face.  She  wasn't  whispering  or  turn- 
ing about,  she  just  had  long  brown  hair  and  wore  a  yellow  ribbon  and  I 
liked  her  and  stared,  and  when  she  saw  I  was,  her  face  turned  a  pretty 
red  and  . . . 

I  just  held  her  hands  and  glanced  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
doorknocker  that  smiled  in  the  night,  that  no  one  used  because  of  the 
bell.  She  looked  very  pretty.  I  didn't  talk,  and  she  didn't  say  anything 
or  look  impatient,  and  her  hands  made  me  feel  good.  A  car  came  around 
the  corner,  and  for  an  almost  painful  moment  her  eyes  were  brighter 
and  looking  into  mine,  and  it  slowed  down,  and  she  didn't  move  away 
and  I  was  glad,  and  it  didn't  stop,  and  then  .  .  . 

I  was  sitting  in  the  small 
rocking  chair  in  my  parents'  dressing  room  and  the  phone  cord  was 
stretched  across  to  the  bureau  and  that  was  why  I  couldn't  rock.  It  was 
dark  inside  because  I  never  turn  the  light  on  unless  I  want  to  see  some- 
thing. Darkness  is  good.  A  truck  went  by  and  a  white  window  moved 
almost  slowly  across  the  ceiling,  and  I  listened.  A  car  went  by  and  a 
white  window  raced  across  the  ceiling,  and  I  talked.  Three  windows 
raced  across  the  ceiling  and  the  first  to  start  was  the  first  to  crash  into 
the  wall  and  disappear,  and  I  talked  and  listened.  I  put  it  against  the 
other  ear.  Cars,  trucks,  windows;  a  motorcycle,  a  dim  window;  silent 
crashes,  then  everything  is  gone  except  blackness.  And  I  got  stiff  so  I 
lifted  it  down  to  the  floor  and  sat  with  my  knees  straight  up.  My  back 
was  against  the  wall  and  I  talked  freely  and  he  came  and  sat  beside  me. 
He  is  grey  with  white  boots,  and  then  he  was  gone,  gone  to  sleep  on 
Mother's  bed,  and  I  listened  carefully  and  was  happy,  but  not  too  com- 
fortable. Soon  more  cars  and  trucks  and  windows  sinned  against  dark- 
ness and  she  said  that  she  had  a  phone  by  her  bed  and  she  said  that  her 
father  worked  for  the  telephone  company,  and  that  didn't  mean  any- 
thing to  me.  Mother  called  me  to  go  to  bed,  and  the  next  day  there  was 
a  baseball  game.  It  was  like  all  the  other  days  when  I  saw  her:  she 
wouldn't  speak  to  me  and  that's  why  I  never  felt  good  until  rocking  the 
chair  which  I  could  never  rock  in.  She  watched  the  second  baseman  a 
lot.  I  didn't  play  in  the  game  because  I  didn't  play  their  game  very  well. 

The  sun  was  bright  and  made  pretty  shapes  through  the  trees,  and  one 
boy  dropped  the  ball  and  said  it  was  because  of  the  sun,  but  I  like  the 
sun.  It  seemed  to  pick  her  out  and  make  her  brighter  than  any  person 
there,  and  when  I  looked  at  her  she  pretended  not  to  notice,  and  looked 
a  little  mad,  and  at  the  second  baseman.  Maybe  it  did  mean  something 
that  her  father  worked  for  the  telephone  company,  but  I  didn't  believe 
it  yet.  The  boy  with  the  blond  hair  did  play  their  game  and  was  good, 
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and  once  when  I  looked  she  stuck  her  tongue  out  at  me.  I  didn't  like  that 
and  I  think  I  turned  a  little  of  her  red.  I  wondered  why  she  had,  then 
everyone  started  to  yell  and  shout.  The  second  baseman  had  hit  a  home- 
run  and  we  won  that  game,  and  the  boy  with  the  blond  hair  played  well 
too.  We  rode  our  bikes  home  together  because  he  lived  near  me  and  was 
my  friend.  We  rode  without  saying  anything  and  the  sun  was  almost 
gone  and  it  was  getting  dark  which  I  like,  and  I  didn't  sit  in  the  rocking 
chair  that  night  and  .  . . 

another  car  went  by,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  same 
one,  anyway  it  all  seemed  like  years  ago.  I  was  glad  that  she  looked  like 
she  did  and  didn't  move  away.  I  still  held  her  hands,  and  the  air  was 
getting  a  bit  cool,  but  her  hands  were  warm  and  soft.  She  smiled,  and  I 
thought  she  knew  what  I'd  been  thinking,  and  her  eyes  sparkled.  The 
wind  began  to  blow,  and  I  smelled  rain  and  leaned  over  and  pressed  my 
mouth  against  her's  and  then  my  hands  felt  weak  and  empty,  my  body 
weak  and  empty.  She  was  gone  and  only  the  doorknocker  lived  in  the 
night.  It  started  to  rain.  I  turned  and  started  to  walk  home.  It  poured 
rain.  I  wondered  if  I  could  ever  learn  to  play  their  game,  I  wondered 
if  it  mattered,  and  lightning  exploded  and  lit  up  the  street  and  a  black 
car  that  went  slowly  by.  There  would  be  slow  cars,  slow  trucks,  slow 
windows,  silent  crashes,  silent  disappearances,  and  one  fast  car  that 
would  crash  and  die,  and  I  don't  remember  getting  wet  that  night. 


END 


CHARLES  DICKINSON 


It  started  one  day  with  a  low  rumble  that  no  one  really  heard  or  felt,  but 
that  everyone  thought  just  might  be  there.  It  grew,  through,  day  by  day, 
until  the  people  felt  almost  sure  that  something  was  not  the  same,  that 
a  great  change  was  coming.  It  got  bigger  and  bigger,  until  it  became 
so  great  that  the  dry  little  leaves  on  the  trees  stopped  quivering  in  the 
wind  and  stood  still  in  wonder  and  fear.  Then  all  the  black-top  paths 
started  to  do  an  undulating  little  dance,  and  the  ground  rippled  and 
heaved  as  though  a  monstrous  fight  were  going  on  many  fathoms  below 
the  surface.  The  rumbling  still  grew  higher  and  higher,  and  covered  up 
all  the  sky,  and  God  and  all  the  thousands  of  little  voices  cried  "Let  there 
be  light !"  and  there  was  darkness,  and  the  darkness  roared,  and  covered 
up  everything,  and  everything  sank  into  it,  and  after  it  came  nothing, 
nothing  at  all. 
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THE  REBEL 


THOMAS  BISSINGER 


The  small,  slow-moving  stream  flowed 
gently  by  the  woods.  A  few  rays  of  sunlight 
shone  down  on  the  foliage,  creating  a  holy- 
like atmosphere.  The  muddy  stream,  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  from  one  red-clay  bank 
to  the  other,  moved  noiselessly  on,  except  for 
an  occasional  splash  in  the  water  by  a  hum- 
dinger in  search  of  a  fish.  A  brown  and  white 
striped  chopmunk,  nibbling  contentedly  on  a 
nut,  sat  hunched  on  a  limb  of  a  Tennesseean 
oak.  A  slight  noise  disturbed  the  chipmunk, 
as  he  forgot  about  the  nut,  and  intently  peered 
at  a  clump  of  honey-dew  bushes. 

Well  hidden  in  the  honey-dew  bushes  was 
a  man  lying  flat  on  his  stomach,  a  rifle  resting 
on  his  left  arm.  He  was  wearing  a  pair  of 
stained  khakis  and  a  ripped  cloth  shirt.  On 
his  head  he  had  a  well-worn  grey  cap  with  a 
Confederate  insignia  on  the  front  of  it. 

He  twisted  his  leg  as  if  he  had  been  in  one 
position  for  a  long  time.  The  dampness  of  the 
air  caused  beads  of  sweat  to  gather  on  his 
forehead  and  on  the  dark  stubble  of  his  chin. 
He  licked  his  lips  and  rested  his  cheek  on  the 
stock  of  his  rifle.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
thought. 

"Ah  don't  know  why  ah  was  picked  to  stay 
back  heah.  What  good  am  ah  going  to  do 
'gainst  a  bunch  of  Yankees? 

"Ah  was  nice  an'  peaceful,  and  was  going 
to  marry  Cindy  Lou  'fore  this  damn  war  start- 
ed. Now  ah'm  about  ready  to  throw  my  life 
away.  One  man  with  a  rifle  'gainst  a  party  of 
Yanks.  Ah'll  get  one  'fore  I  go  .  .  .  Wish  Cindy 
Lou  was  next  to  me  now." 

All  of  a  sudden  the  lanky  southerner  looked 
up,  and  his  grip  tightened  on  his  rifle.  Across 
the  stream  he  heard  the  voices  of  men  and 
saw  their  bodies. 


"Shut  up,  you  men ! " 

"Aw,  Christ !  Does  he  always  have  to  gripe 
at  us?"  muttered  an  exhausted  man. 

"The  corporal's  right.  The  Rebs  are  pro- 
bably waiting  for  us  on  the  other  side  of  this 
creek,"  whispered  a  hard-looking  soldier. 

The  group  of  men  scanned  his  side  of  the 
stream.  Seeing  nothing  unusual,  the  soldiers 
started  to  cross.  The  Rebel's  fingers  tightened 
on  the  trigger  of  his  rifle  when  the  corporal 
was  knee  deep.  He  fired.  The  corporal  buck- 
led and  fell  with  a  splash  in  the  water.  He  re- 
loaded and  fired  again.  The  exhausted  man 
felt  a  thud  against  his  stomach.  A  look  of  sur- 
prise and  horror  appeared  on  his  face.  He 
clutched  at  his  stomach  and  then  fell  flat  on 
the  red-clay  bank.  The  other  federal  soldiers 
were  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  honey-dew 
bush  now. 

And  suddenly  there  were  no  more  shots. 
Four  men  stood  in  the  water,  a  look  of  relief 
on  their  faces.  They  dragged  the  two  dead 
men  out  of  the  water  and  laid  them  on  the 
ground. 

A  man  spoke.  "Let's  get  out  of  here,"  he 
said.  "Ain't  no  sense  in  having  the  whole  Reb 
army  on  us." 

The  others  nodded  and  they  waded  across 
the  stream.  They  passed  by  the  honey-dew 
bushes  and  one  of  the  soldiers  parted  the 
branches  ad  looked  down  at  a  body.  The  bo- 
dy's face  was  smeared  with  blood,  and  a  still 
smoking  rifle  lay  next  to  him. 

A  man  spat  on  the  ground.  "God  damn  lou- 
sy Reb!" 

And  they  walked  off  into  the  woods. 
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THE  IRREGULAR  LIFE 


THOMAS  CARNIC ELLI 


The  room  was  dark.  The  only  sound  was 
the  muffled  breathing  of  the  two  sleeping 
forms.  The  larger  form  slept  fitfully.  Ever 
since  he  had  entered  the  irregular  life,  his 
nights  had  been  menaced.  Suddenly,  the 
sharp  cry  of  the  intruder  pierced  the  black- 
ness. The  other  form  lay  still  as  the  figure 
moved  semi-consciously  to  face  once  again 
the  assault  of  his  dreaded  visitor.  It  struck 
only  at  night  when  he  was  least  pepared  to 
meet  it.  Its  cry  reached  a  deafening  pitch  as 
the  figure  started  its  fantastic  struggle.  He 
groped  wildly.  Was  he  doomed  to  lose  again? 
Was  he  doomed  to  lose  every  night  of  the  ir- 


regular life?  He  came  into  contact  with  the 
black,  shiny  creature  and  saw  its  white  teeth 
gleaming.  He  cursed  as  he  lost  his  hold.  Its 
cry  mocked  him.  The  figure  was  now  fully 
awakened.  He  reached  out,  grasped  the  crea- 
ture by  the  throat,  and  squeezed. 

The  cry  ceased  abruptly  as  the  conqueror 
drew  his  attacker  towards  him.  He  sat  there, 
holding  his  foe  by  the  throat.  Again  the  room 
was  silent.  Then  the  victorious  doctor  spoke: 
"Yes,  I'll  be  right  there.  Oh,  that's  all  right; 
it  happens  all  the  time." 


MISS  SMYTHE  WAS  DROWNED  BY  FEAR 


BARDYL  TIRANA 


Mary  Smythe  was  a  woman  and  lived  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Mary,  a  few  years  back, 
was  pleasantly  plump  and  amazingly  attrac- 
tive. On  May  Day,  when  they  kicked  all  the 
goats  and  pigs  off  the  village  green  for  the  big 
dance,  there  must  have  been  forty  men  want- 
ing to  date  Mary.  Mary  had  fun,  but  she  de- 
veloped a  cough,  a  hoarse,  husky  masculine 
cough.  And  she  coughed  blood,  and  got  thin 
and  sallow,  and  didn't  really  look  too  good 
any  more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  got  to  look- 
ing so  gaunt  and  haggard  that,  if  anything, 
it  made  shivers  run  up  and  down  your  spine. 

Now  the  villagers  (who,  of  course,  all  at- 
tended the  village  parish  on  Sundays)  didn't 
know  much  about  tuberculosis.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  only  thing  they  knew  about  it  was 
that  it  was  bad  and  contagious,  and  that  the 
person  who  got  it  didn't  make  people  feel  too 
comfortable.  These  sixteenth  century  villagers 


got  scared  silly  pretty  quickly.  So  they  called 
a  town  meeting  at  the  parish  church.  And 
they  decided  that  God  probably  gave  Mary 
TB  because  she  was  a  witch. 

But  Mary  was  not  officially  a  witch  until 
she  went  through  the  official  test.  Mary 
would  be  thrown  in  a  stream  fully  dressed. 
If  she  sank,  she  was  not  a  witch,  and  she 
would  be  dead,  but  God  would  forgive  her 
because  she  sank  and  proved  her  innocence. 
But  if  she  floated,  she  would  be  a  witch,  and 
would  be  burned  at  the  stake,  and  would  go 
to  hell.  Mary  went  through  the  test,  and  did- 
n't really  have  a  chance  either  way.  So,  in  the 
end,  she  was  dead.  And  in  the  end,  the  vil- 
lagers got  rid  of  a  dangerous,  evil,  malicious, 
and  spiteful  witch,  or  a  well-meaning,  hapless 
girl.  However,  it  doesn't  really  matter  which 
they  got  rid  of,  because  they  did  not  get  rid 
of  TB. 


SPAETSOA/IMER  1952 


DAVID 


Weit  durch  die  heubestreuten  Felder 
kommt  in  schnellem  Laufe 
niemand. 

Helle  Sonnenstrahlen  blitzen  ueber 
muede  Erde. 

Durch  den  anusgedehnten  weissen  Himmel 

fliegen  keine  Sommervoegel 

mehr. 

Herbst  mit  gelber  Jacke  ausgeruestet 
schuettelt  seine  trocknen  braunen 
Dornen 

ueber  das  aufstrebende 
Gebirge. 

Feuchter  Boden,  aber  trockne 
Luft. 

Merk  dir  mal,  wie  eng 
uns  drueckt  der  blaue 
weit  entfernte 
Dunst. 


BELIEVE  IT  MY  SOUL 


DAVID  GREEN 

By  EDUARD  MORIKE,  from  the  German 


Somewhere  a  tree  grows; 
Who  knows  in  what  forest? 
Somewhere  a  rosebush; 
Who  can  tell  in  what  garden? 
They  have  been  chosen  already 
(Believe  it,  my  soul) 
To  take  root  on  thy  grave 
And  to  grow  there. 

Off  in  some  meadow 

Graze  two  black  stallions; 

To  the  town  they  return 

Happily  loping. 

They  shall  go  step  by  step 

Alongside  your  casket 

Perhaps,  perhaps  even  before 

From  their  hoofs 

There  comes  loose  the  iron 

Which  I  see  there  now, 

Sparkling. 
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INCIDENT  NO.  THREE 


ROBERT  JOHNSTON 


The  sun  had  stopped  equivocating.  It  had 
seemed  to  shine  from  two  directions  at  once 
near  Allaire,  swinging  down  through  treetops 
with  crickets  and  birds  the  whisper  of  its  pass- 
ing; and  then  bouncing  up  from  the  fulfilled 
and  warmsmelling  earth  to  explode  into  a  ha- 
lo of  little  white  gnats  and  flies  that  would 
come  to  seem  a  part  of  your  head,  except  the 
big  something  which  wanted  to  explore  the 
part  in  your  hair.  But  after  that  it  was  differ- 
ent; I  was  on  a  road,  and  didn't  have  to  walk 
the  bike  through  the  forest  past  shells  of 
houses  where  people  had  lived  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  was  a  tar-covered  going-down 
road,  left  and  to  the  southward,  completely 
shaded  by  trees  to  whom  the  road  had  given 
space  to  grow  full  and  thick.  Here  for  the  mo- 
ment the  sun  was  not,  though  I  could  see  it 
making  vivid  splashes  of  blue  between  the 
masses  of  leaves  flowing  by  overhead.  On 
either  side  the  forest  and  its  grasping  under- 
growth fought  each  other  away  to  the  near- 
distant  gren  obscurity  where  details  sacrificed 
themselves  to  heat  and  the  sun.  It  might  have 
been  only  fifty  feet  deep  to  right  and  to  left; 
I  could  have  imagined  it  extending  forever, 
but  thought  of  nothing  more.  Perhaps  I  slept. 
Time  later  a  car  wheezed  up  and  asked  direc- 
tions to  the  Arthur  Brisbane  Child  Treatment 
Center.  Yes.  Turn  around  and  follow  the  road 
to  the  Amoco  gas  station.  Road  to  the  right 
at  that  point.  Right  near  Allaire.  No.  Just  fol- 
low the  sign.  Yrwlcm.  Grinding  gears  ushered 
it  noisly  out  of  existence  dazzling  in  the  sun 
that  had  deceptively  reappeared.  I  wondered 
how  the  forest  had  given  way  to  this,  as  de- 
serted and  endless  in  expanse  as  the  great 
trees  behind,  but  so  much  more  lonely  and 
forbidding;  the  former  road  had  offered  some 
comfort  from  a  sense  of  life  recurring  in  its 
heavy,  regular  cycles,  but  pedaling  over  the 
same  black  tar  of  this  one  I  felt  suffocated 
and  indefinably  threatened.  The  road  was 


straight,  and  its  straightness  added  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  eternity  lying  waiting  on 
either  side  beyond  the  tufts  of  grass  where  the 
macadam  began  to  crumble  at  its  edges.  That 
eternity  was  in  the  brilliance  of  dirty  white 
impersonal  sand  baking  under  the  slim  twist- 
ed forms  of  countless  scrub  pines,  none  more 
than  ten  feet  tall.  The  air  was  still  and  si- 
lent, awful  in  the  openness;  and  calling  up 
from  the  road  a  sweet,  primal  scent,  the  sun 
was.  The  sunlight  did  not  pour  down,  or  wan- 
der through  leaves;  it  simply  was.  It  was  a 
weight,  a  blanket  of  dryhot  oppressiveness 
which  had  stunted  the  trees  and  in  the  dis- 
tance unending  was  squeezing  the  sides  of  the 
road  together  into  trembling  indistinctness. 
Except  for  a  dull  comprehension  of  motion 
and  direction,  a  glance  behind  showed  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  a  one  ahead.  The  sun, 
the  road,  the  great  sand  and  its  trees  had  been 
here  forever,  I  thought,  just  like  this,  and  al- 
ways would  be  here.  I  wondered  if  I  wasn't 
riding  on  some  great  treadmill.  Then  it  slowed 
down  to  stop  short  at  a  dirt  crossroad.  I  could 
stop  pedaling  to  make  it  revolve,  gasping  as 
if  last  in  a  cross  coutry  race.  It  was  strange 
since  I  had  not  been  moving  at  all.  I  looked 
up  and  down  the  treadmill  to  make  sure  no 
one  was  watching;  but  the  road  was  the  same, 
a  black  thing  tapered  at  both  ends,  on  both 
sides,  sandy  forever  where  pines  drilled  im- 
mobile. I  wheeled  left  and  with  some  difficul- 
ty up  the  other  road,  slipping  and  skidding 
over  loose  pebbles  in  the  dust.  Things  chang- 
ed. The  surface,  whose  irregularity  made  me 
concentrate  upon  it,  melted  suddenly  into 
smooth  tar  again;  and  looking  about,  I  saw 
that  the  great  empty  had  disappered.  In  its 
place  rolled  the  low  and  itchy  green  backs  of 
farmlands  off  to  meet  the  day  beyond.  Here 
the  air  moved  again,  and  the  odor  it  brought 
was  of  growing  and  promise.  It  was  good. 
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INCIDENT  NO.  FOUR 


That  day  the  building  on  fifty-seventh 
street  seemed  to  have  only  one  floor  other 
than  the  first.  With  tacit  mutual  understand- 
ing between  passengers  and  operator,  the  ele- 
vator rose  in  silence  to  the  sixth  floor  and 
there  disgorged  its  enthusiastic  cargo  at  the 
door  of  the  Carstairs  Gallery.  The  hour  was 
not  immediately  one  of  many  people;  but  I 
knew  that  by  five  o'clock  the  three  rooms 
would  be  quite  crowded.  My  attention  was  at 
once  drawn  not  to  any  of  the  paintings  in  the 
main  room,  but  to  a  grandiloquent  man  of 
medium  height  in  a  blue  pin  stripe  suit,  speak- 
ing effervescent  French,  who  by  his  tenuous 
long  black  moustaches  and  indescribable 
walking  stick  could  only  have  been  Salvador 
Dali.  He  talked  of  gouache  to  a  tall  young 
man  whom  inductive  reasoning  presently  re- 
vealed as  the  artist  of  the  show.  His  paintings 
were  executed  in  the  surrealist  manner  with 
awesome  delicacy  showing  an  uncanny  mas- 
tery of  his  medium.  He  had  painted  strange 
things:  a  winter  landscape  surrounding  a  ver- 
dant, sunlit  formal  garden;  a  summer  land- 
scape in  which  several  cracks  and  splits 
showed  the  same  scene  in  the  grip  of  winter; 
a  fountain  from  which  floated  glass  bubbles 
containing  goldfish;  a  wheelbarrow  full  of 
ethereal  fish-filled  bottles  parked  on  a  grey 
beach  by  a  brooding  sea;  a  great  hand  reach- 
ing from  a  sedan  chair  and  with  many  strings 
flying  a  group  of  powdered  perrouques  like 
so  many  kites;  a  robed  man  treading  with  dif- 
ficulty through  thorny  underbrush,  holding 
aloft  pastel  teardrops  of  balloons.  I  searched 
among  the  works  for  their  compositional  ele- 
ments, the  ultimate  common  denominator  of 
any  picture.  I  looked  for  a  relationship  of  line 
and  mass  within  each  painting  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  picture  plane  which  could  sug- 
gest some  plastic  tension  by  which  the  creator 
could  direct  the  focus  of  one's  attention 
around  the  picture  at  his  will.  In  most  of  them, 
I  failed.  Perhaps  I  have  had  too  little  expe- 


ROBERT JOHNSTON 


rience  not  still  to  be  deceived  by  interest  ge- 
nerated in  the  subject  matter.  To  which  in 
this  case  d'Assia's  graceful  potographic  tech- 
nique lent  the  powerful  plausibility  charcter- 
istic  of  the  surrealist  style.  To  me,  the  paint- 
ings were  static;  not  so  much  stiff  as  deathly 
still.  Then  something  of  the  man  began  to  fil- 
ter out  through  the  paint.  These  were  the 
works  of  a  man  who  was  afraid,  and  who  re- 
coiling perhaps  from  the  reality  about  him 
created  for  himself  another.  Yet  with  even 
that  did  he  seem  dissatisfied;  there  was  re- 
flected in  several  paintings  an  urge  to  rend 
holes  in  his  subjective  world  to  show  us  an- 
other one  beneath.  They  were  as  well  the 
paintings  of  a  deeply  sensitive  person;  his 
skies,  over  which  Sr.  Dali  cried,  "Les  cieux 
sont  merveilleux ! "  showed  that.  Here  was  no 
Hieronymous  Bosch,  whose  paintings  would 
seeth  with  indescribable  corruption;  but  one 
who  was  only  sorry  for  the  world,  and  painted 
a  better  one  with  almost  unearthly  tenderness. 
A  painting  called  Forgotten  Garden  betrayed 
the  dark  uncertainties  that  drove  him  to  dis- 
till them  in  paper  repose.  At  the  left,  under 
the  shade  of  great  trees,  was  a  face  made  of 
leaves  which  nameless  anxieties  had  turned 
into  a  mask  of  fear.  I  looked  at  it,  and  then 
at  the  painter's  face.  Yes.  The  resemblance 
was  near  enough.  Many  people  were  milling 
about  him  now;  people  whom  he  knew,  or 
who  wanted  to  make  him  think  he  did.  In  his 
discussion  with  the  Spanish  surrealist  he  was 
eager  and  animated;  before  these  others  how- 
ever, he  seemed  almost  to  be  intimidated:  po- 
lite as  always,  but  retiring.  There  was  some 
inconsitency  in  these  two  manners;  then  I  rea- 
lized how  much  the  second  feeling  was  like 
one  of  relief,  of  respite  from  an  effort  to  which 
he  had  dedicated  himself.  It  was  not  the  sense 
of  accomplishment  that  prompted  Polonius  to 
say,  "This  business  is  well  ended,"  but  the 
feeling  of  a  man  digging  a  grave  who  stops 
with  the  hole  half  sunk  and  resting  derives 
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from  what  he  has  already  done  encourage- 
ment to  go  on  to  its  completion.  The  room  had 
filled  up  considerably;  smoke  and  conversa- 
tion eddied  heavily  in  the  air.  Ladies  whose 
manners  and  miens  showed  familiarity  with 
Kulture  peered  through  gold-rimmed  lorg- 
nettes at  the  brilliantly  executed  objects 
through  which  d'Assia  had  striven  for  per- 
fection and  exclaimed,  "Why  just  loot  at 
this!  Isn't  he  a  most  clever  boy?"  On  paper 
he  had  diagrammed  his  soul  in  paint,  and 
they  studied  the  blueprint  with  all  the  disin- 
terest of  one  who  holds  up  to  view  a  trem- 
bling yellow  and  black  lepidopter  impaled  on 
the  end  of  a  hatpin  and  murmurs,  "Isn't  this 
the  most  fascinating  papilio  glaucus  ever?" 
Someday  perhaps  their  "clever"  one  would 
find  the  sort  of  truth  for  which  he  searched 
and  in  the  discovery  of  its  simplicity  he  would 
stop  painting  the  thousand  iridescences  of  a 
fly's  wing  and  create  with  the  broad,  sure 


strokes  of  confidence  and  faith.  Then  his  work 
would  demand  the  significance  it  was  here  de- 
nied. As  a  whole,  his  thirty  pictures  constitu- 
ted as  much  a  confession  as  a  character  wit- 
ness; but  they  met  with  cries  of  "How  cle- 
ver!" or,  "What  a  vivid  imagination!"  A 
blind  man's  blindness,  though,  is  not  always 
his  own  fault.  It  was  the  cocktail  hour,  and 
people  were  speaking  cocktail  talk  among 
their  cigarettes.  The  volume  of  the  conversa- 
tion rose  and  rose  until  it  developed  into  the 
cacophony  that  one  can  make  seem  to  sub- 
side only  by  joining  in.  By  the  entrance  three 
Doors  in  Forio  crumbled  peacefully  in  the 
stillness  created  by  their  flawless  draught- 
manship,  unaffected  by  the  flatulent,  mean- 
ingless yelling  before  them.  Such  was  the  stuff 
of  their  creator's  mind,  that  he  would  look  un- 
affected, even  as  they.  I  left,  in  the  face  of  an- 
other ascenseuree  of  curious,  but  descended 
by  the  stairs. 


ein stein 


DAVID  GREEN 


behold 

the  mathematician 

he  too  lives  in  constant 

dread  for  what  if 

his  numbers 

collapse 

or  his  axioms 

prove  themselves 

to  be  self-contradictory 

or  his  ellipses 

circles? 
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JOANNE 


WILLIAM  SMITH 


The  street  was  dark.  The  street  was  nar- 
row. Strangled  grass  grew  in  the  sidewalk's 
cracks.  Children  had  been  playing  hopscotch 
on  the  pavement.  One  window  of  the  house 
was  broken.  The  others  were  protected  by  a 
wire  screen.  There  was  a  roller  skate  on  the 
steps.  It  had  three  wheels.  A  yellow  light  in 
the  hall  revealed  a  crack  in  the  ceiling.  The 
plaster  had  chipped.  The  walls  were  disco- 
lored, and  dirty  children  had  left  their  finger- 
marks. To  the  left  of  the  door,  there  were 
six  mailboxes.  The  names  had  been  scratched 
off.  Beyond  the  hall,  there  was  darkness.  At 
the  top  of  the  wooden  staircase,  a  light  shone 
under  the  door.  It  was  in  this  place  that  Jo- 
anne was  born. 

Joanne  was  unexpected.  She  was  unwant- 
ed. She  and  her  three  older  brothers  shared 
the  same  room.  They  taught  her  how  to  talk. 
Her  father  was  a  stock  room  clerk  of  a  small 
downtown  department  store.  Often  he  did 
not  go  to  work.  Joanne's  mother  worked  in 
the  silk  mill.  Joanne  grew  up.  She  cooked  the 
meals.  She  washed  her  brothers'  clothes.  Jo- 
anne also  went  to  school. 

Joanne  was  eighteen.  Her  life  was  washing 
clothes,  cooking  meals.  School  was  fun.  She 
could  talk.  The  work  was  hard,  and  she  never 
seemed  to  understand.  The  teacher  said  she 
was  ignorant.  The  teacher  said  it  was  impos- 
sible to  teach  an  ignorant  student.  Joanne's 
father  did  not  sign  the  report  card.  He  said 
a  ignorant  girl  is  wasting  time  in  school  and 
might  as  well  get  out  and  get  af  job  to  help 
support  the  family.  Joanne  got  a  job  in  a  laun- 


dry. She  pressed  pajamas..  She  went  to  work 
at  seven  and  come  home  at  six. 

Every  night,  Joanne  walked  home  by  way 
of  East  Third  Street.  The  lights  were  on.  Well 
dressed  thaeter-goers  hurried  by.  Newspapers 
were  being  sold  on  the  corner.  In  restaurant 
windows,  people  were  eating  spaghetti.  The 
smell  of  pastry  dough  and  beer  drifted  out  to 
the  sidewalk.  People  were  laughing  in  the 
bars.  The  policeman  twirled  his  nightstick. 

Joanne  was  eighteen.  Her  life  was  pressing 
pajamas.  At  night  she  came  home  to  cook 
supper.  Her  mother  was  at  work  and  her  fa- 
ther was  away  most  of  the  time.  Her  brothers 
came  in  from  shining  shoes.  Their  clothes 
were  dirty.  They  fought  and  swore  during 
supper  and  then  went  out  to  shine  the  thea- 
ter-goers' shoes.  Joanne  washed  the  dishes  and 
went  to  bed.  Joanne  was  alone.  She  could  not 
sleep. 

And  then  it  came.  Joanne  was  bored.  She 
was  tired.  Joanne  was  fired.  First  it  was  a  so- 
da shop  where  Joanne  met  a  boy.  They  strug- 
gled through  a  movie.  Joanne  was  at  last 
alive.  She  had  found  excitement,  easily  won. 
Lost  time  could  never  be  regained.  To  play 
it  fast,  to  risk  the  chance  that  for  a  minute 
life  would  be  exciting.  From  street  to  alley, 
from  bar  to  bed,  it  really  didn't  matter.  Life 
was  so  exciting.  Boy  after  boy  and  man  after 
man,  all  faces  pale  and  grim.  A  bit  of  money 
earned,  to  spend  on  what?.  In  jail,  to 

buy  one  precious  moment  of  life  well  spent. 
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end  of  the  sea 


HOLLIS  FRAMPTON 


at  the  end  of  depth, 
where  the  prawn  drifts 
in  animal  light, 
where  steel  dies 
and  the  axe  escapes 
from  the  mouth  it  slit 
in  the  rotting  block 
where  the  blood  ran 
when  the  blade  fell 
and  the  king  died, 

at  the  end  of  depth 
where  the  green  death 
of  the  sun  comes, 
in  the  thick  dark 
of  chloride  and  kelp  . . . 

mineral  purpose. 

the  earbones  of  whales. 

anvils,  you. 

the  diatom, 

a  silica  star 

in  the  barren  sky 

at  the  end  of  the  sea. 


at  the  end  of  depth 
where  vegetable  suns 
and  dragons  float 
translucent,  molted 
pods  of  life  . . . 

at  the  end  of  the  sea, 
invertebrate  depth 
where  ship-rats  seek 
their  misplaced  souls, 
where  silence  cries 
thin  fossil  tears 
of  clotted  time 
and  fear  sleeps  worlds, 
where  hint  of  seed 
screams  within  stone  . 


rest  there  in  peace. 


WOODCUT 


PAUL  BOUCE 


The  dark  dance  of  the  skeleton  trees  wealed  the  sky  with  its  child- 
ish, too  well  known  patterns.  A  gigantic  rippling  chuckle  brooded  over 
the  landscape.  Nature  did  not  want  to  produce  anything  new.  Two  sple- 
netic crows  ripped  the  silky  air.  They  came  from  the  left.  A  gust  of  wind 
puffed  into  existence,  did  not  carress  the  bare  bones  of  the  frozen  trees, 
but  simply  rattled  them  in  a  very  offhand  way:  there  was  nothing  ma- 
cabre about  it.  The  ground  was  not  white,  not  even  delightfully  and 
gloomily  black,  although  there  was  mud  oozing  through  the  much  too 
virginal  snow.  But  it  was  just  mud  and  snow,  woven  in  simple  harmony, 
following  the  straight  unromantic  double  black  wound  left  by  a  car. 

The  man  did  not  know  what  time  it  was.  There  had  been  some  sun- 
shine had  forgotten  to  make  itself  obvious.  It  was  very  idiotic.  The  man 
shine  had  forgotten  to  make  itself  obvious.  It  was  very  idoitic.  The  man 
had  forgotten  his  name,  too.  He  no  longer  cared  about  it  anyway.  He  had 
just  felt  like  abolishing  his  body,  which  he  did.  His  mind  was  floating, 
drifting  lazily  in  crystal-clear,  crisp  sharpness.  He  knew  he  was  out  of 
time,  but  he  could  even  think  of  it  without  staggering  under  the  stunning 
shock  that  usually  made  him  slither  down  the  well  know  scratching  slope 
back  to  reality.  The  man  was  happy.  He  plodded  on  into  the  slush,  slid, 
cursed,  fell,  got  up,  went  on. 

A  grey  owl,  standing  a  frozen  watch  between  two  oak  branches, 
fluffed  up  to  life,  then  deflated  back  to  its  normal  sphinx-like  silhouette. 
The  cold  golden  eyes  peered  their  ancient  drilling  wisdom  into  the  pure 
dusk.  Then  time  stopped.  Somewhere  oak  leaves  were  rustling  feebly. 
A  dog  barked  very  near  and  startled  the  owl.  The  plump  shadow  stretch- 
ed its  delicate  claws,  wallowed  like  a  jerky  puppy  to  the  end  of  the 
branch,  listened  to  the  world  pensively  like  a  drunken  Sibyl  at  the  brink 
of  the  unknown  abyss.  But  the  owl  was  really  nothing  but  an  owl,  a  grey 
owl.  The  dog  had  stopped  barking,  the  oak  leaves  rustling.  A  thin  bluish 
metallic  spring  of  smoke  struggled  to  coil  into  the  twilight.  The  owl 
heard  silence  nestle  around  the  tree.  A  child  was  born  in  the  house.  The 
owl  floated  into  the  night. 
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EPITAPHE 


HOLLIS  FRAMPTON 


Mon  ami  est  mort,  il  y  a  trois  jours,  empoisonne  par  sa  femme  Jeannine. 
Crapule  qu'elle  est,  pleine  de  caresses  et  de  mots  amusants,  elle  nous  a 
prouve  qu'elle  n'etait  qu'une  petite  merde  de  chien;  ga,  c'est  la  maladie:  les 
fruits  du  mal  sont  tou jours  si  beaux  qu'on  les  mange  sans  avoir  demande 
s'ils  sont  comestibles.  La  femme  . .  .empoisonneuse,  putain  . .  .s'est  mariee 
avec  un  autre,  un  petit  boulanger  aux  yeux  jaunes.  Mais  mon  bel  ami?  II 
est  descendu  sous  terre.  II  ne  verra  plus  jamais  le  beau  soleil,  car  il  demeure 
chez  les  mains  fous,  les  mains  foutus,  ou  les  fenetres  sont  tou  jours  fermees. 
Ce  matin,  j'ai  essaye  de  lui  telephoner . . .  ga  ne  sonnait  pas.  Personne.  Je 
comprends  maintenant  qu'il  me  faudra  trouver  un  autre  ami.  Dans  la  so- 
ciete  d'aujourd'hui,  tout  le  monde  a  tant  d'amis;  je  ne  veux  pas  etre  seul. 
Qui  va  jouer  a  mon  piano?  Et  qui  va  boire  mon  vin?  Ah,  pauvre,  pauvre, 
moi . . .  je  suis  tout  seul  en  enfer. 


SOURIRES 


PAUL  BOUCE 


Le  ciel  ne  veut  pas  etre  bleu  aujourd'hui. 

II  traine  sur  les  toits  hirsutes  et  couperose  un  torchon  sale  et  humide. 
II  matraque  les  cranes,  vrille  les  yeux,  voudrait  vous  etouffer.  II  n'a  meme 
pas  le  courage  de  se  laver.  Des  nuages  anemiques  troublent  sa  digestion. 

Le  ciel  ne  veut  vraiment  pas  etre  bleu  aujourd'hui. 

II  a  trop  bu  hier  soir.  II  a  maraude  dans  des  estaminets  tres  louches. 
Mais  il  n'a  pas  parle,  II  n'a  jamais  lu  Karl  Marx.  II  a,  par  contre,  ecoute  la 
fille  du  peuple,  une  vraie,  qui  braillait  son  indignation  vineuse  au  nez  pa- 
lissant  d'un  flic  bovin. 

Le  ciel  ne  veut  pas  etre  bleu  aujourd'hui. 

"Tres  conventionnel,  pensa  le  ciel.  Meme  pas  un  de  ces  bons  pessimis- 
mes,  pleins  de  spleen,  de  cocaine,  de  cubisme  atropine,  de  dadaisme  galvau- 
de,  d'existensialisme  mal  digere !  '  O  mores  . . . '  Quel  age  decadent !  Je  crois 
que  j'ai  d'ailleurs  la  gueute  de  bois." 

Le  ciel  ne  veut  vraiment  pas  etre  bleu  aujourd'hui. 

Le  chat  noir  et  vert  trottine  sa  marche  squelettique  le  long  d'un  egout 
sclerose.  La  suie  tremble  et  flotte  au  fond  de  l'air,  vient  orner  les  chastes 
epaules  d'une  grenouille  de  benitier  verdatre  qui  clapote  onctueusement 
vers  l'eglise. 

Un  train  perce  le  silence  blanc.  Tres  loin,  la  bas,  il  siffle  trois  fois.  Un 
avion  fait  vibrer  les  carreaux.  Une  auto  s'etire  et  recommence  son  eternel 
tete  a  tete  avec  l'asphalte  voluptueux.  Le  chat  disparait  dans  un  porche, 
le  pettite  vieille  rayonne  dans  la  penombre  argentee  d'un  vitrail.La  suie  s'est 
arretee  de  tomber  pour  ecouter  une  cloche  bavarde.  Les  sons  ricochent  et 
s'amplifient,  peignent  les  toits,  lavent  le  ciel. 

Apres  tout  le  ciel  sera  peut-etre  bleu  aujourd'hui. 


HEKATE 


JOSE  RUIZ-CASTILLO 


Su  pelo  ondea 
acariciando  dulcemente  el  suave  cuello, 
solo  un  destello 
de  luz  del  sol,  marca  el  horizonte. 

La  blanca  piel 
recorta  su  vaga  silueta 
sobre  los  arboles. 
El  sol  se  muere.  La  musica  del  viento 
se  funde  lentamente  en  la  distancia. 


Vacilante, 
el  verde  chopo  se  para  en  el  espacio, 
y  suspira. 

El  paramo  sombrio.  La  noche  se  levanta. 

A  traves  de  sus  ojos  se  distingue 
la  pradera  asolada. 
No  hay  nada, 
en  la  cara  sin  f  acciones  que  se  encuentra 
como  colgando  de  circulo  amarillo 

que  flota . . . 
que  flota  y  se  desliza  lentamente, 
y  no  se  mueve. 


Difusa  luz,  vana  esperanza,  silencio  permanente. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  BAUDELAIRE 


PAUL  BOUCE 


the  stranger 

— Whom  do  you  like  the  best,  you  enigmatic  man?  Your  father,  your 

mother,  your  sister,  or  your  brother? 

— I  have  no  father,  no  mother,  no  sister,  no  brother. 

— Your  friends? 

— There  you  use  a  word,  which  to  this  day  never  had  meaning  for  me. 
— Your  country? 

— I  do  not  know  under  what  latitude  it  lies. 
— Beauty? 

— I  should  like  her,  goddess  and  immortal. 
—Gold? 

— I  hate  it  as  you  hate  God. 

— What  do  you  like  then,  you  extraordinary  stranger? 

— I  like  the  clouds  .  .  .  the  clouds  which  drift  away  .  .  .over  there  .  .  .over 

there  .  .  .  over  there  .  .  .  the  marvellous  clouds. 

Spleen  de  Paris  I 


despair 

There  was  joy  in  the  scrawny  little  old  woman  as  she  saw  this  pretty 
child  that  everybody  fussed  over,  that  everybody  wanted  to  please,  this 
pretty  little  being,  so  fragile,  like  her  and  like  her  too,  without  teeth 
or  hair. 

And  she  went  over  to  him,  puckering  her  face  into  smiles,  trying  to  make 
a  pretty  face. 

But  the  child  was  scared  of  her;  he  struggled  under  the  caresses  of  the 

decrepit  old  woman;  he  filled  the  house  with  his  shrieks. 

Then  the  good  old  woman  retired  to  her  eternal  solitude;  and  she  wept 

in  a  corner,  mumbling  to  herself.  "For  us,  unhappy  old  female,  the  time 

for  love  is  gone;  and  we  frighten  away  little  children  that  we  want  to 

love." 

Spleen  de  Paris  II 


tesseract 


HOLL1S  FRAMPTON 


when  once  the  tendril  line  has  thrust 
in  heartbeats  from  its  germinal  point, 
i  ask  no  question. 

when  once  the  foliate  plane  has  leaped 
in  teeming  triumph  from  its  line, 
i  ask  no  question. 

and  when  the  fecund,  multiple  solid 
has  once  exploded  through  the  flower, 
i  keep  my  silence. 

but  when,  itself  alive,  the  plant 
reverts  to  see,  and  in  seed  dies, 

reduplicating  behind  my  eyes 

i  see  unanswered  colors. 
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DON'T  FEED  THE  ANIMALS  PLEASE 


Charlie  Zimmerman  worked  at  the  zoo.  He 
was  an  Attendant  there,  but  he  wished  that  he 
were  a  Keeper  in  much  the  same  way  that  you 
and  I  wish  we  might  be  powerful  novelists, 
jazz  musicians,  or  mountain  climbers.  Just 
the  same,  though,  for  six  days  a  week  and 
time-and-a-half  if  he  wanted  to  work  on  Sun- 
days or  holidays,  Charlie  stifled  his  ambition 
and  did  a  passable  job  anyway.  He  had  to  be- 
cause he  knew  Mr.  Puff-Ball  Wimbley,  Head 
Keeper,  would  fire  him  in  a  minute  if  he 
could  find  a  likely  excuse.  Mr.  Wimbley  did- 
n't like  Charlie  a  bit;  but  since  hardly  anyone 
did,  this  was  not  an  especially  peculiar  point 
of  view  to  take. 

"Damnit",  said  Charlie  to  himself  that 
morning  after  he  had  gotten  off  the  bus  and 
was  walking  alone  the  block-and-a-half  to  the 
zoo,  "Damnit  to  hell  anyway.  Those  people 
think  they  are  so  good  they  can  push  anybody 
around  and  get  away  with  it  as  if  they  were 
God  or  so,  and  just  because  somebody  acts 
like  a  gentleman  they  think  they  got  the  ex- 
cuse to  be  smart-aleck.  Just  as  if  they'd  hung 
the  moon  or  something,  that's  the  way  they 
act." 

People  weren't  very  nice  to  Charlie,  in  fact 
most  of  the  time,  they  were  really  out-and-out 
mean  to  him.  Especially  on  busses.  For  exam- 
ple, when  Charlie  got  on  a  bus,  nine-times-out 
of-ten,  the  conductor  would  shortchange  him 
and  the  passengers  would  do  all  they  could  to 
step  on  his  toes  and  crash  into  him  when  the 
bus  turned  the  corner.  The  worst  thing  had 
happened  this  morning,  though.  When  Char- 
lie had  gotten  up  to  give  his  seat  to  a  very 
nice  young  lady  a  big,  fat  man  with  a  very 
red  face  had  charged  in  and  taken  it  before 
the  woman  could  sit  down.  The  man  had 
sported  a  perfectly  huge,  nasty-looking  boil 
on  the  side  of  his  face,  and  while  Charlie 
stood  by  helplessly,  the  fat  man  had  glared 
at  him  as  if  to  say:  "It  is  about  time  you  gave 


me  this  seat".  It  was  really  the  height  of  ar- 
rogance but  that  is  the  way  people  were  with 
Charlie;  they  simply  couldn't  stand  him,  and 
that's  all  there  was  to  it. 

"Those  red  faced  guys  will  pull  something 
like  that  on  you  every  time,"  he  said  to  him- 
self now,"The  next  time  I  see  him  on  a  bus, 
first  I  will  stick  my  fist  in  his  fat  face  and  say, 
SMELL  THIS,  and  then  I'll  knock  his  teeth 
out  and  he  will  be  eating  soup  for  the  rest  of 
his  life."  Charlie  laughed  loudly.  Reaching 
the  zoo,  he  walked  in  the  main  entrance  and 
turned  sharply  west,  down  past  Monkey- 
Land,  his  destination  being  the  locker  room 
or  "cathouse"  as  the  boys  had  promptly 
named  it.  Charlie  was  late.  He  walked  in  the 
door,  down  the  protesting  steps,  and  past 
rows  of  lockers  until  he  reached  NO.  105,  his 
own.  The  room  was  already  deserted.  He 
twirled  the  dial  on  its  lock  and  swung  it  open 
noisily. 

There  it  was!  New,  crisp,  blue!  !  (with 
gold  block  lettering  and  Charlie's  name  writ- 
ten on  its  left  breast  pocket).  "Holy  ," 

he  breathed,  "Holy  Man  but  it's  something." 
He  undressed  hurriedly  and  put  it  on  over 
his  woolen  Union  Suit.  It  was  beautiful,  Char- 
lie's new  uniform;  and  to  Charlie  all  things, 
life.  When  he  wore  it,  he  was  King  of  the 
World  and  everything  else;  including  large, 
red-faced  men. 

"Anybody  knows  that  it's  the  best  colors 
in  the  world,  too",  (proudly  as  he  laced  his 
heavy  brown  work  shoes),  "Blue  and  gold". 
He  straightened  up  abruptly  and  ran  his  fin- 
gers fondly  over  the  big  gold  letters  that  spell- 
ed "ATTENDANT"  across  his  slightly  hol- 
low chest.  "And,"  thought  Charlie  confident- 
ly, "I  will  be  a  Keeper  and  pretty  damn  soon, 
too."  The  door  behind  him  and  to  his  left 
opened  sharply  and  startled  him. 

Mr.  Chester  Wimbley,  the  Head  Keeper, 
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was  a  puffy,  shorter-than-average  man,  with 
round  green  eyes  that  watered  a  lot. 

"Look  here  Charlie,"  he  began,  flicking  his 
ash  on  Charlie's  shoulder,  "I  can't  have  my 
employees  coming  in  here  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night."  "You  seem  to  think,"  he  add- 
ed, his  voice  rising,  "that  you  are  an  indespen- 
sible  item  around  here  and  can  come  around 
any  old  time  that  pleases  or  is  convenient  for 
you.  ALSO  I  think  I  better  tell  you,  just  as  a 
reminder,  that  you  are  not  indispensible 
around  here,  nosirree,  not  even  in  the  smallest 
bit.  Therefore  I  strongly  advise  you  to  keep 
what  I  have  said  in  mind  and  from  now  on 
don't  act  so  smarty  and  think  you  may  walk 
in  here  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
either.  You  are  supposed  to  feed  the  animals 
around  here  and  when  you  feed  'em  at  five 
o'clock  at  night  instead  of  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing like  you're  supposed  to,  they  suffer.  HOW 
MANY  TIMES  DO  I  HAVE  TO  TELL 
YOU  THAT  ANIMALS  ARE  JUST  AS 
HUMANS,  THEY  ARE  OUR  BROTHERS 
DAMNIT  AND  HAVE  FEELINGS  JUS 
THE  SAME  AS  YOU !  Now  get  outside,  and 
please  start  to  do  some  work  around  here, 
keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  you  ain't  indis- 
pensible in  the  least." 

Charlie,  who  had  been  late  two  times  be- 
fore, turned  to  go  outside.  He  would  have 
made  it  alright,  too,  but  just  at  that  minute, 
Mr.  Wimbley's  sinuses  began  to  ache  very 
badly;  very  badly  indeed,  in  fact.  Quite  na- 
turally, he  blamed  Charlie  for  it. 

"Just  a  minute,  Zimmerman,"  said  he, 
"Not  so  fast  Mr.  Smarty  Pants  Charlie.  A 
number  of  the  men  have  reported  to  me  that 
they  have  seen  you  taking  liquor,  at  times,  on 
the  job  and  right  here  in  the  locker  room. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  you  that  if 
I  caught  you  taking  anything  here  on  the  job, 
you  would  be  less  indispensible  than  you  are 
now,  in  fact  you  would  be  fired."  He  laughed 
so  loudly  at  this  he  almost  choked.  After  re- 
covering himself,  he  flicked  his  ash  on  Char- 
lie's shoulder,  narrowed  his  eyes  and  said: 
"Well,  Madam,  what  about  this?" 


"Those  . . .  "breathed  Charlie,  "Those  sons 
of  .  . . ." 

"W-a-a-a-a-at,  wat  did  you  call  me?" 

"Nothing,"  muttered  Charlie,  "Nothing  at 
all.  I  jus  said  that  no  one  wouldn't  catch  me 
dead  or  alive  drinking  liquor  on  this  job  or 
any  other  becaus'it  is  against  my  principles  an 
also  I  don't  think  it's  very  fair  to  convict  me 
in  this  free  country  without  a  trial.  A  man 
is  awus  innocent  here  until  he  is  considered 
guilty  you  know." 

"Izat  right,"  said  Mr.  Wimbley,  squinting 
queerly  at  Charlie,  "Well  you  jus'  keep  what 
I  have  told  you  in  mind,  about  that  liquor 
stuff,  I  mean;  Jus'  keep  it  in  mind  that's  all." 
And  he  turned,  walked  back  into  his  office 
and  shut  the  door  very  loudly. 

It  was  a  typical  March  day;  windy  and 
dark.  Charlie,  in  spite  of  his  uniform,  was  mi- 
serable. He  could  feel  the  dampness  of  the 
cold  creep  inside  his  marrow  and  he  shivered, 
once  or  twice,  as  he  went  from  cage  to  cage 
feeding  the  animals. 

He  had  just  finished  with  the  "Hippopo- 
tami Africani  or  Hippos"  when  he  sighted 
a  man  and  his  young  son,  silently  regarding 
the  monkeys,  who  were  just  as  silently  re- 
garding them.The  man  was  thin  and  wore  a 
dark  navy-blue  overcoat  which  covered  him 
like  a  tent  and  made  him  look  more  stooped 
than  he  really  was.  The  boy  looked  as  if  he 
would  much  rather  have  been  at  a  cow-boy 
movie.  Together,  both  of  them  appeared  pa- 
thetically harmless.  "DON'T  FEED  THE 
ANIMALS,"  said  Charlie  in  a  very  loud 
voice,  and  then  he  laughed  harshly  and  said: 
"I  suppose  you'll  tell  me  you  can't  read  the 
English  language  or  something,  eh?" 

The  man  looked  at  Charlie  with  sad  eyes. 
Finally  he  said,  "I  ain't  fed  these  monkeys  no- 
thing." 

"NOW  LOOK  HERE,"  said  Charlie,  tap- 
ping the  man's  chest  with  his  forefinger  for 
emphasis.  "JUS  HOW  MANY  TIMES  DO 
WE  HAVE  TO  TELL  YOU  GUYS  THAT 
ANIMALS  ARE  JUS  THE  SAME  AS  HU- 
MANS; THEY  ARE  OUR  BROTHERS, 
AND  DAMNIT,  THEY  HAVE  FEELINGS 
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JUST  THE  SAME  AS  YOU.  How  would 
you  like  to  be  stuffed  with  peanuts  all  day?" 

"You  must  be  nuts,"  said  the  man  in  the 
navy-blue  overcoat  mildly.  "Monkeys  don't 
eat  peanuts,  only  bannanas,  and  even  if  they 
did  eat  peanuts  I  guess  I  wouldn't  feed  'em 
none,  cau'  I  can  barely  afford  to  feed  myself 
much  less  these  here  monks." 

"NOW  LOOK,"  said  Charlie,  "You  see 
this  uniform  I'm  wearing?  Well  what  does 
this  say  right  here,  Mr.  Smarty  Pants?" 

"ATTENDANT" 

"Right!  That  means  just  the  same  as 
keeper  you  know,  and  it  also  means  that  you 
had  better  watch  your  step  and  keep  what  I 
have  said  in  mind."  Then  Charlie  narrowed 
his  eyes  and  said,  I  could  kick  you  out  of  this 
zoo  if  I  wanted.  So  if  you  know  what's  good 
for  your  oats,  you'll  get  going  and  not  give  me 
any  lip  or  I'll  show  you  what  a  Keeper  can  do 
if  you  get  him  really  mad." 

The  man  started  walking  slowly  away.  The 
boy  followed. 

"You're  not  indispensible  around  here," 
bawled  Charlie  after  them,  "And  the  sooner 
you  find  that  the  better." 

They  were  gone,  and  very  soon.  Charlie 
finished  cleaning  up  the  cages  about  two 
that  afternoon.  As  he  was  carrying  the 
buckets  and  things  back  to  the  supply  shed, 
he  looked  up  at  the  black  branches  being  toss- 
ed in  the  dark  March  wind  and  thought  to 
himself,  "Like  puppets  .  .  .on  a  string  or  sum- 
pin."  Then  he  realized  that  he  was  cold. 

"Too  damn  cold,"  he  said  out  loud,  and  he 
reached  into  his  hip  pocket  to  bring  out  a 
small  flask  with  a  beautifully  engraved  silver 
case.  After  taking  a  few  long  swallows,  he 
muttered:  "It's  not  what  you  do,  it's  what 
they  catch  you  at."  Then,  apparently  satisfied 
with  this  explanation,  he  returned  to  the  cat- 
house  where  he  proceeded  to  drive  every  bit 
of  damp  cold  from  his  bones. 

It  was  much  later  when  he  got  back  to  his 
boarding  house  in  the  Bronx  that  night.  He 
wearily  climbed  the  steps  and  opened  the 


moulding  door  noticing,  as  he  did,  that  a  wo- 
man he  had  never  seen  before  stood  in  the 
hallway  talking  to  Mrs.  Chesboro,  his  land- 
lady. 

"Hello  Charlie,"  said  Mrs.  Chesboro, 
whose  husband  had  fallen  off  a  mean  cavalry 
horse  in  The  First  World  War  and  had  never 
been  the  same  since.  "Charlie,  this  is  my  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Donovan.  She  lives  in  Yonkers. 
Georgia,  this  is  one  of  my  boarders,  Charlie 
Zimmerman  who  works  as  an  Attendant  at 
the  zoo." 

"How-do-you-do" 

"How-do-you-do,"  said  Charlie  politely, 
and  then  he  added,  "I'm  not  an  Attendant 
though,  you  know." 

"Oh" 

"Yes,"  said  Charlie,  "I  am  a  Keeper,  Head 
Keeper,  in  fact,  I  was  appointed  this  after- 
noon." 

"That  is  very  nice." 

"Yes,  said  Charlie,  "Well  I'm  very  tired  an 
I  think  I  am  going  up  to  bed  now.  It  was 
very,  very,  nice  to  have  met  you  Mrs.  Fass, 
someday  I  may  visit  you  in  White  Plains,  I 
have  plenty  of  time  now  that  I  am  Head 
Keeper,  you  know,  all  the  time  I  want." 

"Goodbye  Mr.  Zimmerman,  glad  to  have 
seen  you,  too." 

Charlie  had  tramped  halfway  up  the  wind- 
ing, creaking  staircase  before  he  realized  that 
he  had  forgotten  something.  "DON'T  LET 
THE  BEDBUGS  BITE  YOU,"  he  bellowed 
down  the  stairway,  and  then  to  himself  he 
said,  "Charlie,  old  boy,  you  are  tired.  May- 
be you  are  getting  old." 

He  opened  the  door  to  his  bedroom,  and 
sat  down  in  the  only  chair,  and  looked  for  a 
long,  long  time  at  the  bedpost.  Pretty  soon  he 
started  singing  "Yes,  Jesus  Loves  Me",  in  a 
sinsongy  falsetto  voice,  but  he  stopped  that 
after  a  while.  Getting  up  from  the  chair,  he 
turned  on  the  light  above  his  dresser  and 
looked  in  the  mirror  there. 

"Coward,  Coward,  Coward,"  he  whisper- 
ed, and  then  threw  himself  down  on  the  bed 
and  cried  big,  alchoholic,  tears. 
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THE  50TH  STORY 


Tall  isn't  it?  A  mass  of  iron,  marble,  glass, 
and  man's  ingenuity.  It's  really  tall.  You  look 
up  and  it's  endless.  It  sorts  of  melts  right  into 
the  sky.  Looking  up  is  easy.  I  wonder  how  it'll 
feel  looking  down.  Down  from  this  man-made 
collossus.  He  made  it  to  work  in,  so  that  he 
could  make  money  and  comfort.  So  that  he 
could  live  in  comfort.  He's  comfortable,  fat, 
plays  golf  every  Saturday  and  Sunday,  eats 
well,  and  pinches  his  secretaries,  this  man  who 
built  the  building.  But  he  never  thought  of  the 
poor  sucker  in  the  street  who  can't  earn  a  pen- 
ny because  a  fat,  comfortable  building-build- 
er wouldn't  give  him  a  job  so  that  the  poor 
bum  on  the  street  couldn't  eat.  You  God- 
damned pompous  son  of  a  bitch. 

Look  at  all  those  people  running  around 
inside  the  revolving  door.  Living,  breathing, 
eating,  sleeping,  thinking  people.  Won't  they 
be  shocked  tomorow  when  they  get  out 
of  their  soft  beds,  and  they've  eaten  their  eggs 
and  bacon,  and  they've  kissed  their  wives  and 
kids,  and  they  get  on  the  8:10  along  with  their 
twins  and  doubles  and  copies,  and  they've 
bought  the  newspaper  that  they  buy  every 
morning  and  read  in  that  paper  about  me. 
Yes  little  insignificant  me.  They'll  read  about 
the  man  who  jumped  and  they'll  say  'isn't 
that  too  bad'  and  then  they'll  sigh  and  feel 
proud  of  themselves  because  they  know  damn 
well  that  they'd  never  do  it.  But  they  don't 
know  why  they  wouldn't  do  it.  All  they  know 
is  that  somebody  did  it,  somebody  does  it 
every  once  in  awhile,  but  they  would  never  do 
it.  But  they  don't  know  why  they  wouldn't  do 
it.  They  don't  know  that  they're  too  damn 
dumb  to  get  out  while  they  can.  All  that 
they'll  do  is  read  the  first  four  lines  of  the  arti- 
cle turn  to  the  guy  that  they  played  bridge 
with  the  other  night  and  say,  T  wonder  what 
makes  people  do  that'.  They  won't  know  that 
its  them. 

They  don't  know  that  empty  feeling  in  your 
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stomach — it  doesn't  hurt  anymore  because 
you  get  used  to  it — that  empty  feeling  you 
get  when  you  walk  by  a  ritzy  restaurant  and 
there  are  the  pampered  few  slowly  cutting  a 
red,  juicy  filet  mignon  and  making  stupid 
conversation  about  things  they  read  in  the  pa- 
pers, or  the  new  best-seller,  or  Mrs.  Jones'  new 
maid.  They  don't  know  that  empty  feeling 
and  they  wouldn't  know  until  they've  lost 
their  filet  mignons  and  their  newspapers 
and  their  best-sellers.  But  when  they  do  lose 
them  they  themselves  will  be  lost  because  they 
won't  know  where  to  go.  They  won't  know 
what  to  do. 

They  don't  know  the  futility,  loss,  and  self- 
degradation  a  guy  feels  when  a  well  tailored 
Mister  walks  by  and  mentally  spits  on  him. 
They  can't  feel  the  sharp  cutting  of  the  look 
that  says  'that  could  never  happen  to  me. 
That  look  that  upbraids  the  guy  and  makes 
his  guts  cry  silently  while  he  gazes  at  the  po- 
lished shoes,  and  the  creased  pants,  and  the 
starched  shirts  that  were  once  his,  but  were 
lost  to  someone  who  could  afford  them  and 
give  them  security.  They  don't  know  the  feel- 
ing of  being  crushed  and  ground  and  mashed 
and  thrown-out  that  one  gets  when  Security 
walks  by  out  of  reach  by  a  hairbreath  but  too 
scornful  to  touch.  They  hate  what  they  don't 
understand  or  admit;  they  hate  what  they 
don't  want  to  be. 

I'd  better  go  inside.  I'm  shabby  lady,  make 
sure  you  don't  touch  me.  Okay  Mr.  don't 
stare.  Not  all  people  are  as  well  dressed  as 
you  are.  All  these  people,  content  in  their  mo- 
notony and  plainness.  God,  I  wish  I  was  hap- 

py- 

Well,  look.  There  are  more  content  people 
waiting  for  the  elevator  and  they  stare  at  me 
because  my  clothes  are  dirty,  my  beard  is  thick 
and  breath  smells.  Okay,  so  what.  Once  I 
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wore  clean  cloths,  shaved  daily,  and  used  clo- 
ryphyll  but  we  can't  all  stay  happy  and  sweet- 
smelling.  Someday  these  people  will  realize 
that  a  certain  class  exists  without  sweet-smell- 
ingness.  It's  the  class  that  cleans  their  toilets 
and  builds  their  houses  and  spends  their  mo- 
ney. But  till  they  realize  that,  they'll  keep 
smelling  sweetly  and  keep  scorning  the  man 
who  smells  human.  But  here's  the  elevator 
and  I'm  going  to  press  my  ill  smelling  corpse 
into  the  box  with  these  priveleged  few,  who 
are  so  blind. 

Oh,  yes,  all  out.  The  50th  story,  what  a 
place  to  do  it  from  and  look,  down  the  hall  a 
law  office  and  a  doctors  office.  How  fascina- 
ting. I  am  going  to  commit  an  act  which  is 
outlawed  by  state  and  medicine  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  commit  this  act  in  front  of  the  staring 
eyes  of  these  pompous  lawyers  and  rich  doc- 
tors who  can  cater  only  to  those  who  pay  them 
and  not  to  those  who  need  them.  Once  I 
could've  hired  a  good  lawyer,  but  when  I 
needed  him  I  coudn't  even  afford  a  cigarette. 
He  wouldn't  volunteer  his  service  because 
that  would  be  humane  and  not  profitable. 
And  the  doctor,  he  sets  up  hospitals  for  those 
who  can't  pay  and  then  sends  the  worst  of  his 
kind  there;  the  the  ones  who  can't  even  ban- 
dage a  cut  much  less  operate  on  something  se- 
rious. I  hat  you  bastards ! 

But  I've  got  to  quit  this  list  of  my  griefs 
and  get  to  the  business  at  hand.  There's  an  of- 
fice with  the  lights  out.  I'll  try  that.  .  .  .Open. 


Good.  And  the  window.  Now  to  find  out  what 
looking  down  is  like.  Frightening.  Ant-like 
forms  and  toy  cars  all  scurrying  madly  to  get 
somewhere,  all  scurrying  madly  to  live.  I'm 
scurrying  madly  to  join  them  down  there  only 
not  to  live.  I've  had  enough  of  that.  I've  had 
enough  of  life  that  wonderful  abstract  thing 
that's  supposedly  so  wonderful.  Only  the  peo- 
ple— those  scurrying  things  down  below — all 
live  happily,  richly,  stupidly.  They've  never 
suffered.  Oh  yes  their  friends  and  family  have 
died  and  Little  Jimmy  has  the  measles.  But 
they've  always  survived  and  they've  never 
suffered.  But  to  feel  the  pangs  of  real  grief 
stab  at  you  and  to  suffer  the  tortures  of  Job 
is  real  sufference  and  pity.  I'm  no  Job  and  yet 
I've  been  called  upon  to  be  patient.  No  I'm  not 
patient  and  so  I'm  being  rash  and  I'm  going 
to  be  happy  .  .  .  wonder  what  it's  like  to  die 
is  it  blackness  and  nothing  does  a  hand  reach 
out  and  hold  until  you  enter  eternity  or  is 
eternity  hot  and  firy  or  sweet  and  satisfactory 
what  penance  am  I  a  sinner  what  happens  at 
the  moment  of  death  what  is  there  that  we 
can  not  grasp  or  know  about.  But  I'll  go  into 
this  unknown  because  what  I  know  is  disgus- 
ting, dirty,  and  revolting.  Stench. 

Well  a  nice  wide  ledge  to  stand  on.  Down 
is  a  long  way,  I  hope  I  black  out  right  away. 
What  am  I  waiting  for.  My  legs  won't  move 
to  jump.  No  I  don't ....  yes  life  isn't  worth  a 
damn.  But  it's  a  long  way  down.  My  legs  they 
jumped !  NO.  I  don't  want  to  die. 


NIHIL  INVOCATIO  NULUUS 
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WHAT  THE  WIND  HAD  BROUGHT 


JAMES  BREASTED 


While  walking  through  tall  obelisks  and  rust-created  freaks, 
And  bridges, 

And  proud  chimneys  on  twisted,  choking,  mud-fed,  black  streets, 
By  railroad 

Of  wheels  and  iron-tortured  shapes  from  dark  of  smoke  eclipse 
Toward  wooden 

Barnacled  old  wharves  under  shadows  of  high-powered  dead  ships 
And  low  tugs, 

While  walking  through  man-shaped  fantasy  toward  great  wilds  of 

thought 
And  dream  dawns, 

I  smelled  across  the  river  and  town  what  the  wind  had  brought 
From  new  reaped 

Fields  and  from  bitter-salted  seas,  and  then  I  breathed  great  depths 
From  out  the  wind 

Of  city,  soil,  and  sea  and  kissed  the  glow-red  lips 
Of  sunset 

Reflected  in  a  broken  pane  of  sooted  and  blind  glass; 
And  I  saw 

That  I  had  judged  what  is  held  secret  even  by  the  blades 
Of  waving  grass. 


TO  S.  R.,  WHO  ASKED 


JAMES  BREASTED 


1. 

once, 
in  utter, 

dark-black  wanderings 
of  the  tiniest  places 
where  not  even  stars, 
I  heard  it  whispering 
about  me. 

2. 

across  the  night 

where  I  was  walking 

was  the  green  and  flowered 

meadow. 

in  the  darkness 

I  could  not  see  beyond  the  wall, 
but  it  was  there. 


AND  THE  DEVIL  HATH  POWER 


LEE  ROTH 
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CUSTOM  IS  WISE  MAN'S  PLAGUE 


Once  upon  a  clock  sat  a  man  with  a  long 
white  pendulum-shaped  beard.  This  beard 
was  a  symbol  of  his  wisdom.  The  round  part 
of  the  beard  was  full  of  toads  and  bats'  eggs, 
signifying  nothing.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
white-bearded  wise  man  to  sit  atop  this  clock 
in  sacred  gold  robes,  (two  of  them;  one  for 
warmth  and  the  other  for  under- wear),  and 
sagely  announce  the  hour.  The  townspeople 
were  fools.  Thew  thought  the  wise  man  very 
great.  They  also  thought  time  and  gold  very 
great.  All  three  were  indeed  very  scarce,  and 
scarcity  was  the  fool's  measure  of  importance. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  local  custom 
was  to  garb  the  wise  man  in  gold  and  have 
him  sagely  announce  the  hour,  thus  incorpo- 
rating their  three  idols.  The  wise  man  often 
thought  as  he  watched  the  fools  bowing  be- 
fore him  when  he  announced  the  hour,  "This 
may  be  all  well  and  good  for  you,  for  you 
through  folly  know  not  that  you  are  unhappy; 
but  what  of  me?  By  ceremonial  custom  I 
wear  this  damned  gold  robe!  In  the  winter 
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"Damn". 

This  is  the  way  the  life  of  one  soldier  end- 
ed, but  still  the  charge  had  to  go  one.  The 
world  doesn't  wait  for  one  to  die  even,  for 
there's  no  time.  No  time  at  all.  The  charge 
goes  on. 

"Rally,  men,"  the  Captain  barked.  "God 
damn  it  don't  let  those  bullets  stop  you !  Keep 
up!"  A  splattering  machine-gun  blast  sput- 
tered in  his  direction.  The  Captain  ducked. 
"O.K.  Let's  go!" 

The  charge  continued.  Up  the  hill  the  two 
hundred  men  of  the  company  made  their  way. 
The  motion  was  like  a  single  ripple  of  the  sea 


it  conducts  the  cold,  in  the  summer  is  sags 
in  a  most  unbecoming  manner.  In  the  spring 
its  weight  overburdens  me  and  it  itches  al- 
ways. But  I  am  bond  by  custom  to  wear  this 
idiotic  robe.  And  since  I  am  a  very  wise  man 
I  know  that  the  customs  of  worship  an  idola- 
try are  more  important  to  these  fools  than 
their  rarities  of  gold  &  time  &  wise  men. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  complain.  For  these  sim- 
ple folk  Customs  are  a  basis  of  security  from 
which  they  can  safely  try  to  fish  out  their 
prized  rarities,  but  the  fools  would  be  lost 
themselves  if  they  had  no  foolish  Basis  on 
which  to  set  their  plump,  rosy,  round  socie- 
ties. And  so  it  is  that  they  must  sit  firmly  on 
their  Custom,  their  Basis,  while  I  sit  upon 
this  clock  and  itch  and  freeze  and  be  over- 
burdened. Indeed,  Custom  is  their  idol,  but  it 
is  a  pain  in  the  26th  verebra  to  me.  For  I  find 
my  security  in  wisdom  .  .  . 
bong,  cuckoooo,  cuckooo,  dee  dee 

dee  claaaoon, 

(one  o'clock)." 


moving  hesitatingly  toward  the  beach.  On- 
ward. Into  the  valley  of  death?  No  poetry 
here. 

Every  time  and  again  the  ripple  would 
pause.  The  200  would  be  199,  198,  197,  196, 
19  

"There  must  be  a  better  way  of  running  a 
war."  A  young  corporal  not  too  long  out  of 
college  had  said  that  night  before  the  charge. 
College  man?  Yes.  And  real  college,  too:  Yale. 
Swarthy  Joe  never  finished  High  School  but 
all  that  didn't  matter.  Maybe  it  did  but  there 
wasn't  time  to  worry  about  it  War,  you 
know,  and  charge  coming  up.  "There  must  be 
a  better  " 
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"Yea." 

The  corporal  wasn't  very  imaginative. 
What  he  said  a  soldier  was  supposed  to  say. 
"Yea"  was  a  good  answer.  A  damn  good 
answer. 

The  captain  was  dead  and  the  Lieutenant 
was  leading  the  boys,  the  men,  the  crusaders. 

The  folks  at  home.  I  don't  know  whether 
anyone  ever  thought  about  the  folks  at  home. 
No  one  who  was  trying  to  reach  the  top  of 
that  hill  did.  But  the  frustrated  genius  of  the 
company  thought  he  saw  his  mother  just  be- 
fore he  died.  Sergeant  Dougal  said  that  he 
called  out  "Mother  help  me"  as  his  body  hit 
the  ground  and  the  shrapnel  which  had  re- 
moved half  his  face  caused  his  death.  The 
folks  at  home  thought  about  the  war  once  in 
a  while.  The  living  rooms  were  hushed  when 
the  news  went  on.  What  were  their  sons  and 
husbands  doing?  Reading  the  mail?  Making 
the  world  safe  for  Democracy.  War.  War. 
War.  Yes,  but  the  war  wasn't  a  war.  "Police 
Action"  said  the  President  and  the  Defense 
Secretary  and  the  Generals  and  the  tempo- 
rary lieutenant  colonels.  The  Senators  raised 
a  fuss  because  we  were  fighting  in  one  hell  of 
a  place.  Korea?  Near  Japan.  Ought  to  pull 
out.  Ought  to  take  MacArthur's  advice  — 
that  would  bring  American  youth  back  home. 

The  summit  of  the  little  hill  had  been  in 
sight  for  hours.  There  were  little  people  there. 
You  couldn't  actually  see  them  clearly  be- 
cause they  were  dug  in  pretty  well.  Sure,  once 
in  a  while  you'd  glimpse  one  of  them  or  a 
small  group  darting  irregularly  between  en- 
trenchments but  that  was  seldom.  There 
would  be  a  blast  every  few  seconds  up  there 
—  bombs  from  American  planes  —  and  you'd 
see  debris  fly  up  into  the  air.  Maybe  some  of 
the  privates  thought  they  saw  arms  and  legs 
fly  up.  Silly  though  —  imagination,  really, 
because  you  couldn't  see  clearly  from  so  far 
away.  The  officers  saw  the  Yankee  legs  and 
arms  head  skyward.  Some  of  the  enlisted  men 
did  too,  but  the  battles  had  been  going  on  a 
long  time  and  the  objective  was  in  sight.  Got 
to  reach  it.  Something  to  strive  for,  anyway. 


Casualties  heavy.  Men  killed  in  action  1,  2,  3, 
4,5,6,  

Do  your  job,  Lieutenant.  Lead  the  men. 
Duty,  Honor,  Country.  DutyHonorCountry. 
Remember  the  Com,  the  Army-Navy  Game, 
Flirtation  Walk.  No,  not  Flirtation  Walk.  The 
Com  was  like  an  inflexible  piece  of  thin,  icy 
pipe.  Dutyhonorcountry. 

First  Lieutenant  Monthly  Pay  222.30  Al- 
lowance for  quarters  with  dependents  without 
dependents  Monthly  Increases  in  the  Basic 
Pay  for  Longevity  of  Service. 

Insignia  one  silver  bar  ....  expedite 
Memorandum  to:  ...  .  objective  .... 

The  objective  wasn't  actually  far  away, 
and  the  people  at  home,  the  GreatAmerican- 
Public,  were  getting  impatient. 

"Forward." 

Wounded.  Killed  in  Action.  Reinforce- 
ments on  the  way. 

The  Company  finally  reached  the  top. 
Most  of  the  Chinks,  in  their  well  constructed 
tunnels,  were  seared  to  death  by  cautious 
flame-throwers.  Some  had  tried  to  crawl  out 
and  scorched,  cindered  bodies  could  be  seen 
in  places  half  way  out  of  their  holes.  But  war 
is  war.  Lots  of  the  enemy  got  away  somehow. 
God  knows  how  or  where  they  went. 

Still  the  Hill  was  won.  Triumph.  Most  of 
the  men  were  too  tired  to  shout  or  cheer. 
Work  to  be  done,  anyway. 

"Time  Out!" 

Lieutenant  was  wounded  but  in  command. 
Maybe  you  can  call  his  captain  now,  maybe 
not.  Maybe  the  war  was  one  hill,  one  bump, 
nearer  being  over.  Perhaps  the  boys  would 
come  marching  home.  Probably  by  ship.  Most 
of  them  were  seasick  coming  over,  but  they 
would  have  to  go  back  someway  and  the 
wounded  traveled  by  plane. 

"Lucky  deires!  Getting  a  quick  ride  back 
to  the  States ! " 

Going  home?  Perhaps,  Soon?  Maybe. 

"On  your  feet.  There's  work  ahead  of  us." 
"Yes,  sir." 


J.D.'S  HOUSE 


JAMES  BREASTED 


a  poet-stone  house. 

a  highland,  grass-rolled,  hill 

house.  J.  D.'s  house. 

watches,  grey-eyed:  pined 
islands  and  yellow  butterflies 
of  his  Scotland. 

drummings  are  not  heard 
here.  Nor  beat  the  hurried 
sticks  of  unlistened  noise. 

only  memories 

of  bagpipes  through  the  summer, 
wind,  wave  grass. 

here  he  walks  through 
woods  shadows,  here  he  lives, 
here  he  believes. 


J.  D.'s  house. 
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MOCKED 


JAMES  BREASTED 


though  blueness, 
hiding, 
frozen  veils; 

though  laughing-echoed, 
mocked; 

though 
tears  were  joy; 

though 
kisses  were  loved  cruelty, 
buttercups  were  death, 
Time  had  never  been; 
though  songs  flapped 
Death's  banners: 

yet,  every  happiness 
was  real, 

my  star-streaked  images, 
Love's  eternal  empty  depth. 


echoed  and  laughed: 
yet,  everything  had  been 
Before. 
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JUSTITIA  FIAT 


BRIAN  CLAXTON 


"George  Spieros  please  take  the  stand." 

"Do  you  promise  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 
God?" 

"I  do." 

"Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent?" 

"I  was  down  the  street  with  a  bunch  of  the 
other  guys  having  a  hamburger.  Didn't  see 
a  thing.  Mr.  Michaels,  he  was  there." 

I  felt  a  little  knot  in  my  throat.  Sure,  I  was 
there.  I  had  to  be  the  only  guy  around  when  .  . 

"Mr.  Spieros,  did  you  ever  hear  the  defend- 
ant say  anything  against  Mr.  Jackson?" 

"Well  sure,  sir.  We  all  did,  one  time  or  an- 
other. Mr.  Jackson,  he  wasn't  the  greatest 
guy  in  the  world.  Fact  is,  we  all  thought  he 
was  a  —  well,  pretty  unfair  guy." 

"I  see.  Did  they  have  any  sort  of  an  argu- 
ment the  last  day?" 

"Well  yes,  they  did." 

They'd  had  an  argument,  all  right.  It  had 
been  building  up  for  several  months,  ever 
since  Jackson  had  come  in  and  taken  over  as 
foreman. 

"Exactly  what  happened,  Mr.  Spieros?" 

"Well,  that  morning  Jackson  made  Connie 
drive  the  shovel  pretty  hard.  Made  him  make 
it  go  fast  as  I've  ever  seen  a  shovel  go.  It  isn't 
safe  to  push  a  shovel  that  fast,  Mr.  Lardner 
sir." 

Right  from  when  Jackson  first  came  he  had 
it  in  for  Connie.  Connie,  the  hardest  worker 
out  there,  and  probably  the  greatest  guy  I've 
ever  met.  Oh,  he'd  been  pretty  hard  on  all  of 
us,  but  for  some  reason  he  always  blamed  any- 
thing that  went  wrong  on  Connie  instead  of 
the  whole  group.  Wouldn't  even  believe  us 
half  the  time  when  we  told  him  we  were  to 
blame.  Come  on,  Spieros  —  don't  make  it 
sound  bad  for  Connie. 

"Harrison  told  him  he  couldn't  drive  a  big 
dredger  like  that  and  still  be  sure  that  every- 


thing was  safe.  They  got  in  a  big  argument 
and  Jackson  said  he'd  see  that  Connie  was 
docked  a  week's  pay.  He  sent  us  all  off  to 
lunch,  but  kept  Connie.  Said  he'd  show  him 
a  thing  or  two  about  how  to  run  a  shovel." 

But  that  was  just  the  last  time.  What  about 
all  the  times  Connie  had  taken  that  little 
shrimp's  mouthwash  without  saying  a  thing 
back?  Most  of  us  would  have  told  him  off  and 
then  looked  for  another  job,  but  Connie,  he 
needed  a  good  payer  like  this  one  real  bad, 
what  with  his  little  boy,  and  his  wife  pregnant 
again. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Spieros.  Your  witness, 
Mr.  Fowler." 
"No  questions." 

"Mr.  Harrison,  please  take  the  stand." 
Here  it  comes. 

"Mr.  Harrison,  please  tell  the  court  what 
happened  just  before  lunch." 

"Jackson  was  a  little  mad  at  me  'cause  I 
wasn't  going  fast  enough.  So  he  made  me  stay 
after  the  other  guys  had  gone  to  lunch  to  do  a 
little  extra  work." 

And  I  had  to  stick  around  too. 

"Mr.  Harrison,  how  long  have  you  been 
working  as  a  shovel  operator?" 

"Around  six  years  now." 

"And  have  you  ever  had  an  accident  in  all 
that  time?" 

"No  sir." 

"Mr.  Harrison,  how  easy  is  it  for  a  man  to 
hit  the  release  lever  accidently,  as  you  did?" 

"Pretty  easy  -  that  is,  there's  a  safety  catch, 
but  the  lever  itself  is  right  where  you  can  hit 
it  easy." 

"Did  you  have  the  safety  catch  on,  Mr. 
Harrison?" 
"No  sir." 
"Why  not?" 

"Well  when  you're  working,  and  have  to 
keep  dumping  all  the  time,  you  don't  usually 
leave  it  on." 
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Not  that  it  made  any  difference  to  you, 
Connie  Not  to  a  guy  with  six  year's  experi- 
ence. 

"Your  witness,  Mr.  Fowler." 

Huh?  That  had  been  pretty  easy.  I  guess 
they  don't  suspect  much.  I  wonder  what  Con- 
nie's thinking  now — I  guess  he  knows  he  put 
me  pretty  on  the  spot. 

"Mr.  Harrison,  please  describe  the  accident 
in  detail." 

"Not  much  to  tell,  really.  Here  this  foo  — 
excuse  me  —  anyway  Jackson  was  right  under 
the  swing  of  the  shovel,  showing  me  where  to 
put  the  bucket.  As  the  shovel  was  swinging 
around  I  started  to  wave  to  him  to  get  out  of 
the  way.  Instead  I  somehow  hit  the  release 
accidently  when  the  bucket  was  over  his 
head." 

Except  that  it  wasn't  just  that  way,  Connie. 


This  is  the  story  of  a  trail  of  passing  away. 
Simple  dirt  with  wind-blown  leaves  covering 
it  in  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season,  and  yet 
in  it  rests  a  story  more  human  and  capturing 
than  one  could  picture  or  dream  of  by  strol- 
ling down  this  trail,  when  the  cold  wind  blows 
clear  the  mind  and  soul.  Help  me  ask  you 
Gods  to  recreate  the  scenes  and  the  story  of 
those  days;  those  days  when  Lathustra,  being 
of  a  yearning  mind  and  a  troubled  soul,  came 
away  from  civilization  into  the  wilderness. 
He  was  troubled  with  the  outcome  of  man 
with  his  contentment  and  his  blinking  eyes  of 
caring  for  no  knowledge  except  of  how  one 
might  stay  warm  and  sleep  with  filled  sto- 
mach. So  he  turned  his  face  toward  the  cold 
wind  that  came  from  the  North  to  seek  know- 
ledge from  the  trees,  from  the  wind,  from  the 
rain  and  sun,  and  from  all  things  that  are  a 
part  of  God. 


You  hit  the  release  okay,  but  you  didn't  just 
hit  it  accidently.  You  stiff-armed  the  lever 
when  the  bucket  was  just  right.  I  don't  blame 
you  at  all,  Connie,  not  after  all  you'd  taken — 
I  might  even  had  done  it  myself.  But  now 
they're  going  to  call  me  next — me,  the  only 
guy  around  when  it  happened.  Damn  it,  you 
shouldn't  have  done  it  when  I  was  there — now 
you're  asking  me  to  do  too  much.  You've  got 
a  wife  and  a  nice  kid,  Connie.  I  don't  want  to 
send  you  up.  But  it  wasn't  an  accident.  I  wish 
to  God  it  was.  I  lie  and  you  get  off  fine.  But  I 
don't  know  if  I  can  lie  about  it.  Sure,  you  did 
it  when  you  weren't  exactly  thinking  right. 
We  all  hated  the  guy,  felt  like  killing  him  at 
times.  I  sort  of  respect  you  for  having  the  guts 
to  do  it,  Connie.  Oh  God,  I  don't  know. 

"Mr.  Michaels,  please  take  the  stand." 
"Mr.  Ladner,  I'd  like  to  say  something." 
It  was  Connie. 


PETER  KUNTZ 


So  he  settled  him  down  on  a  hill  near  a 
place  which  now  they  have  named  Andover, 
Massachusetts.  From  here  he  could  see  for  far 
away,  as  there  were  no  trees  upon  the  top  of 
the  hill.  And  in  the  daytime  he  would  walk 
up  and  down  a  path  on  the  hill,  and  he  would 
talk  to  the  sun  and  wind  and  all  those  things 
which  are  of  God.  And  the  path  came  to  love 
him  and  worshipped  Lathusthra's  mind,  and 
Lathustra  became  very  fond  of  the  path 
with  its  solitude,  its  tranquil  setting,  and 
its  inspirational  character  (the  breeders  of 
thought) ;  and  Lathustra  with  his  great  mind, 
and  his  concern  for  the  progress  of  mankind 
(those  which  are  the  breeders  of  ideas) . 

So  Lathustra  would  walk  and  ask  aloud  of 
the  elements  what  was  wrong  with  man  and 
what  was  to  determine  the  fate  of  him.  Then 
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he  would  sit  him  down  on  his  robe  spread 
over  the  soft  leaves  and  look  for  an  answer.  In 
those  days  he  came  as  close  to  God  and  to 
happiness  as  man  himself  can  come.  For  then 
he  touched  and  became  a  part  of  nature,  and 
his  heart  was  glad.  He  heard  great  concerts 
of  music  of  the  winds,  the  thunder,  the  rain 
on  the  leaves,  and  the  delicate  song  of  birds. 
And  in  the  twilight,  when  light  bows  out  to 
stately  night,  he  could  see  the  geese  making 
their  way  South.  A  sight  which  sends  a  very 
nostalgic  and  yet  warm  feeling  through  the 
body,  a  feeling  of  belonging  and  yet  not  be- 
longing. At  this  time  Lathustra  came  to  wor- 
ship life,  and  yet  his  soul  had  no  rest,  for  he 
had  not  an  answer. 

Then  Lathustra  arose  one  morning  beside 
his  fire.  It  was  at  the  time  before  the  sun 
climbs  the  distant  hill  and  shows  its  face  upon 
the  damp  earth,  and  when  the  first  crisp 
breeze  rustles  through  the  undergrowth,  tell- 
ing the  world  of  a  new  day,  and  the  world  is 
yet  in  the  valley  of  shadow.  When  he  brushed 
the  sleep  from  his  eyes,  he  knew  it  was  to  be 
the  day  of  his  answer. 

His  feet  felt  the  familiar  softness  of  his 
path  as  he  walked  once  more,  and  today  his 
soul  felt  great  anxiety, ....  and  he  thought. 
He  saw  once  more  the  kingdom  of  God  in  fas- 
cinating gold  of  early  morning,  ....  and  he 
thought.  He  heard  again  his  concert  of  nature, 
 and  he  thought.  Then  stopped  Lathus- 
tra and  slowly  turned  his  face  upward  and 
softly  spoke,  "He  is  the  master  and  not  the 
sport  of  his  fate.  He  will  find  sincere  happiness 
in  nature  and  in  success,  and  he  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  still  greater  man  whose  civiliza- 
tion he  should  prepare.  Give  me  strength 
that  I  might  plant  these  ideas  in  man,  and 
have  them  realize  his  part  in  molding  a  new 
life,  a  new  civilization,  and  a  new  height." 
Thus  speaking,  he  lowered  his  head,  and  his 
soul  was  at  rest. 

Not  long  after,  Lathustra  awoke  upon  a 
new  day,  and  he  knew  he  must  return  again 
to  civilization  that  he  might  tell  man  of  his 
findings  and  help  him  with  his  life.  So  he 


greeted  the  life-giving  sun  as  it  climbed  the 
last  hill,  and  he  bade  it  farewell. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  this  time  there 
was,  passing  through  the  country,  a  man  of 
no  strong  character.  He  was  in  searchof  a 
warm  camping  place  and  a  good  storage  of 
food,  for  this  man  had  not  the  ambition  to 
work  for  them.  It  happened,  as  the  Gods  will 
tell  you,  that  he  came  upon  Lathustra's  camp 
and  thought  him  a  likely  victim.  He  rushed 
upon  Lathustra  with  knife  in  hand,  but  just 
as  he  plunged,  Lathustra  turned  so  that  the 
knife  only  went  into  his  shoulder.  The  man, 
angered  by  not  killing  Lathustra,  poised  the 
knife  again  for  the  kill,  when  the  elements, 
so  tortured  at  the  sight,  screamed  out  and 
grabbed  up  the  villain  and  gave  him  a  horri- 
ble deoth.  But  Lathustra  was  wounded  unto 
death.  He  struggled  to  his  feet  with  life  flow- 
ing from  his  body  and  he  started  down  his 
path.  As  he  did,  he  looked  around,  for  it  was 
to  be  the  last  time  his  eyes  would  drink  in 
beauty,  and  he  said  to  his  path,  "What  wrong 
have  I  done  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  help 
man  in  his  ignorance?  Why  have  they  killed 
me  when  I  would  help  them!  Oh  ye  Gods 
have  pity  ....  pity,"  and  with  this,  darkness 
covered  his  eyes,  and  he  fell  dead  at  the  end  of 
the  path,  and  he  left  this  world  after  having 
passed  away  on  the  path.  The  path  mourned 
Lathustra  for  it  loved  him  so,  and  it  realized 
that  it  had  taken  into  its  arms  a  man,  dead, 
yet  greater  than  all  those  who  yet  walked  the 
earth;  a  man,  God-like  in  his  sincerity,  his 
wisdom,  and  his  desire  for  a  better  world.  And 
the  path  grew  trees  along  its  sides  in  memory 
of  Lathustra,  and  the  leaves  shall,  each  year, 
give  him  another  cover  as  he  lies  in  the 
ground,  there  at  the  end  of  the  path. 

Yet  still  the  geese  shall  fly,  and  the  wind 
shall  continue  to  blow  on  the  hill,  and  the  sun 
and  moon  to  shine,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the 
shelter  of  night  the  soul  of  Lathustra  once 
again  travels  its  famliar  journey  down  the 
path  under  its  trees,  and  he  laments  the  wrong 
that  was  done  to  him  and  to  man  by  one  of 
them,  in  those  days  long  ago  when  the  cold 
wind  blows  from  the  North. 
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SCHLINE 


WALLACE  TOBIN 


Schline  is  an  attitude,  and  way  of  life  grow- 
ing out  of  that  attitude,  that  he  individual 
holds  towards  the  powers  that  he  believes  are 
influencing  his  life  and  determining  his  desti- 
ny. It  is  a  grasping,  take-advantage-of-every 
chance  attitude.  It  means  to  act  in  a  pleasing 
manner  toward  those  in  superior  positions  for 
the  sake  of  any  personal  benefit  that  may  be 
given  because  of  the  pleasing  manner. 

Schline  is  the  term  used  for  this  attitude 
because  its  very  tone  indicates  a  slipperiness 
or  greasiness;  and  as  a  schliner  (one  who 
practice  schline)  seems  to  slip  by,  or  grease 
into  something  because  of  his  pleasing  man- 
ner, when  he  is  not  really  worthy  of  what  he 
receives,  it  is  an  appropriate  word. 

There  are  two  types  of  schline:  major 
schline  and  minor  schline.  Major  schline  is 
something  we  all  abhor.  It  is  the  intentional, 
out-and-out,  continual  use  of  schline.  Of 
course  the  most  immediate  application  of  ma- 
jor schline  is  that  employed  by  the  schoolboy 
when  he  brings  his  teacher  a  perfect  unble- 
mished, well-polished,  big  red  apple.  In  prep 
school  terminology  this  is  generally  designa- 
ted by  a  term  more  specific  than  schline,  used 
to  indicate  only  a  schliny  student  teacher  re- 
lationship; however,  as  the  term  in  question 
is  of  dubious  derivation,  and  of  such  narrow 
meaning,  we  shall  not  limit  ourselves  to  it, 
but  shall  use  the  more  general  term,  major 
schline,  which  includes  all  actions  of  this  sort. 
The  greatest  major  schliners  were  those  in  the 
courts  of  powerful  kings  and  dictators,  and 
the  most  notorious  asembly  of  schliners  of  all 
times  was  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  What  we 
are  now  prone  to  call  yes-men  are  excellent 
examples  of  major-schliners. 

From  the  terms,  greatest  major-schliners, 
and  excellent  examples  of  major-schliners,  let 

the  reader  not  infer  that  such  people  have  any 


moral  or  intellectual  value,  but  that  they  are 
just  somewhat  more  advanced  in  the  despi- 
cable art  of  schlining.  Such  major-schliners  do 
everything  they  can  to  please  the  person  who 
is  in  a  position  to  give  them  something.  They 
would  not  attempt  to  please  the  person  un- 
less they  could  profit  materially  by  their 
pleasing. 

Minor  schline  is  to  outward  appearances 
the  same  major  schline,  although  the  mo- 
tives are  entirely  different.  Minor  schline  is 
the  act  of  pleasing  someone,  but  with  no  ex- 
pectation of  personal  gain.Thus  it's  not  schlin 
pectation  of  personal  gain.  Thus  it  is  not 
schline  at  all,  but  what  is  commonly  called 
friendship.  For  friendship,  if  it  is  not  the  at- 
tempt to  please  someone,  is  certainly  the  at- 
tempt to  never  give  him  any  cause  of  displea- 
sure. Unfortunately,  a  friendship  between 
persons  of  different  rank,  socially  or  financial- 
ly, is  often  called  major  schline  on  the  part  of 
the  person  of  lower  rank.  Although  the  mo- 
tives of  the  two  schlines  are  vastly  different, 
when  one  sees  a  person  practicing  either 
schline,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  tell  which  he 
is  practicing. 

One  stays  after  class  to  talk  to  his  teacher 
for  one  of  two  reasons:  either  minor  schline  or 
major  schline.  If  the  reason  is  minor  schline, 
one  stays  because  he  likes  his  teacher,  enjoys 
the  teacher's  company,  and  derives  pleasure 
from  conversing  with  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  major  schline,  one  stays  because  he 
hopes  to  make  the  teacher  believe  that  he  has 
a  genuine  interest  in  the  course,  and  hopes  to 
impress  him  with  the  fact  that  he  is  putting 
his  utmost  effort  into  it, — none  of  which  is 
true. 

There  is  an  infinite  difference  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  minor  schliner  and  the  major 
schliner.  One  is  seeking  the  companionship 
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of  his  teacher,  the  other  is  deceiving  his  teach- 
er in  a  base  fashion.  The  two  schlines  are  often 
confused.  The  innocent  boy  asking  the  advice 
of  his  counselor  is  almost  always  an  object  of 
slander.  The  public  is  always  ready  to  inter- 
pret what  it  sees,  making  what  is  entirely 
guiltless  into  a  most  shameful  deed.  This  be- 
comes painfully  obvious  when  a  boy  walks 
from  building  to  building  with  a  teacher.  Al- 
though the  boy  has  no  connection  with  the 
teacher  through  class  or  dormitory,  and  has 
only  the  connection  of  friendship,  one  hears 
long  drawn-out  slurps,  and  something  mur- 
mured under  the  breath  that  sounds  like 
"stuckmut",  which  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  fact  that  a  well-trained  dog  sticks  close 
to  his  master's  heel,  fulfills  his  every  wish, 
and  is  otherwise  obsequious. 

Schline  of  one  sort  or  another  is  the  essen- 
tial fundamental  of  success.  Without  schline, 
no  one  would  get  very  far.  What  do  we  think 
about  when  we're  looking  for  a  job?  Isn't  it, 
"Who  do  I  know  that  can  get  me  into  this?" 
We  appeal  to  our  friends,  and  they  talk  to 
their  friends  and  get  us  the  job.  We  rely  on 
our  friendship  to  secure  us  the  position.  This 
is  not  minor  schline  because  we  have  an  in- 
terest of  personal  gain.  It  is  then  minor  major- 


schline — that  is,  using  a  friendship  for  a  per- 
sonal gain,  but  without  concealing  the  fact 
that  you  are  interested  in  the  personal  gain. 
It  is  a  combination  of  both  schlines.  Diploma- 
cy, "the  dexterity  or  artfulness  in  securing  ad- 
vantages without  arousing  hostilities",  is  a 
type  of  minor  major-schline.  What  is  the  first 
thing  a  corporation  head  does  when  his  arch 
rival  calls  to  consider  a  merger?  He  gives  him 
a  big,  black  Havana  cigar.  This  creates  a 
more  genial  atmosphere,  puts  the  rival  in  a 
more  mellow  mood,  and  gives  the  corporation 
head  a  better  chance  to  secure  the  merger.  In 
In  Dubious  Battle,  Steinbeck  writes,  "You 
ought  to  take  up  smoking.  It's  a  nice  social 
habit  .  .  .1  don't  know  any  quicker  way  to 
soften  a  stranger  down  than  to  offer  him  a 
smoke  .  .  .And  lots  of  guys  feel  insulted  if  they 
offer  you  a  cigarette  and  you  don't  take  it." 

Clearly  it's  a  case  of  a  pleasing  manner  or 
atmosphere,  but  hardly  a  case  of  deceiving. 
Minor  major-schline  is  an  important  part  of 
society  today,  not  only  in  diplomacy,  but  also 
in  the  "I-know-a-guy-who-knows  a  guy  that's 
got -a -connection"  idea.  Major  schline  is  a 
despicable  practice  we  should  be  ashamed  of; 
and  minor  schline  is  the  basis  of  all  society — 
friendship. 


LEGEND 


HENRY  HAMMOND 


Did  you  ever  wonder  what  the  oldest  thing 
on  this  campus  might  be?  The  dorm  in  which 
I  live  was  built  in  MDCCCVIII,  but  what  I 
have  in  mind  is  considerably  older  than  the 
venerable  Foxcroft.  It  is  older  than  these 
lovable  trees.  Cochran  Chapel,  and  even  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  this  place  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  are  young  in  comparison  to  my 
subject.  The  senior  of  this  campus  is  a  dog. 
His  name  is  Tortious  (pronounced  "Tor- 
shuss").  He  is  a  large  brown  dog  that  is  often 


seen  lying  complacenty  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  defined  and  forbidden  grass.  The  only  rea- 
son that  I  happened  to  notice  him  among  the 
many  old  dogs  of  P.A.  is  his  habit  of  rivaling 
the  countless  bells  around  here  with  a  hoarse 
howl.  Aside  from  his  love  for  the  voice,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
Tortious.  Yet  he  has  a  long,  long  history. 

Back  in  the  days  when  men  were  MEN,  on 
the  small  Aegean  island  Skyros  there  lived  a 
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prince.  His  name  was  Satchidolon.  A  favorite 
of  Athena,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  he  was 
blessed  with  royal  mind  and  body.  Satchido- 
lon was  up  on  his  Mythology  and  hence  knew 
women  got  started  and  what  a  menace  to  man 
they  were.  As  a  result,  the  young  prince  was 
a  bachelor  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  relied 
on  our  old  friend  Tortious  for  his  sole  com- 
panionship. 

As  is  inevitable,  however,  Satch  finally  met 
his  match.  While  at  the  sacrifice  altar  one 
afternoon,  he  was  taken  by  the  beauty  of  one 
of  the  girl  attendants.  After  consulting  Athe- 
na and  Tortious,  he  resolved  to  forget  her. 
However,  religion  finally  got  the  better  of 
him,  so  he  set  off  to  what  corresponds  to  the 
Andover  Episcopal  Church  today.  After  the 
ceremony,  he  went  backstage  to  meet  this 
girl. 

"WOW"  .  .  .  This  was  the  first  and  lasting 
impression  which  smited  Satch  when  he  was 
shown  into  the  dressing  room  of  Solstice,  a 
living  Aphrodite.  From  that  point  on,  Tor- 
tious had  a  tough  time  getting  his  meals,  let 
alone  getting  attention.  This  was  the  turning 
point  in  the  young  man's  life.  Her  hair,  her 
eyes,  her  nose,  her  lips,  her  neck,  and  so  on, 
were  irresistable.  His  only  thought  was  marri- 
age. However,  Solstice  had  been  married 
eight  times  as  was  the  custom  in  her  West 
Coast  home.  When  our  hero  met  her,  she  was 
married  to  a  champion  gladiator,  whom  she 
didn't  love  any  more. 

It  was  a  brisk  fall  day  on  which  Satchidoln 
met  this  towering  gladiator  in  the  local  arena. 
Satch  had  been  preparing  for  this  day  for 
many  months,  and  he  felt  confident  that  he 
could  cross  the  one  barrier  to  his  only  desire. 
He  cast  first,  but  his  spear,  not  quite  greedy 
enough  for  blood,  failed  to  pierce  the  eighth 
layer  of  his  opponent's  Rhinocerous-hide 
shield.  The  opponent  then  took  his  cast  which 
landed  in  Satch's  throwing  arm.  Athena, 
resting  on  Mt.  Olympus,  heard  the  faithful 
Tortious'  howling  (no  louder  than  usual) 
and  came  to  Satchidolon's  aid.  The  goddess 
simultaneously  ripped  the  spear  out  of  Satch's 


arm  and  healed  the  wound.  The  fighters  now 
entered  into  personal  contact.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  tell  who  was  winning  because  of  the 
clouds  of  dust  that  the  two  kicked  up.  At 
about  supper-time  the  winner  stepped  out  of 
the  now-crimson  cloud  to  claim  his  prize.  Tor- 
tious first  recognized  his  master  and  bounded 
over  the  wall  to  greet  him.  However,  man  kic- 
ked man's  best  friend  out  of  the  way,  as  man 
headed  for  the  fair  Solstice.  Much  to  his  sur- 
prise and  dismay,  he  found  her  in  a  mad  clinch 
with  his  younger  brother,  who  was  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation.  Supported  by  the 
loyal  dog  Tortious,  he  slipped  away  without 
the  fair  Soltice's  notice,  and  the  two  made 
their  way  to  the  ancient  temple.  While  craw- 
ling up  the  countless  steps  of  the  temple,  he 
made  a  final  request  of  the  all-powerful  Zeus: 
that  he  be  an  eternal  lesson  to  innocent,  young 
men  such  as  himself  everywhere.  The  young 
Prince  then  gasped  his  last  words,  "So  long 
fella,"  while  the  faithful  pup  licked  his  mas- 
ter's wounds. 

While  Zeus  pondered  this  peculiar  last  re- 
quest, one  of  the  immortals  suggested  that  the 
bell  be  made  a  symbol  of  the  tragic  Satchido- 
lon, that  young  men  everywhere  might  always 
be  reminded  of  what  happens  when  you  tangle 
with  women.  It  was  amended  that  the  faithful 
dog  might  be  given  eternal  life,  so  that  his 
mourning  howls  might  further  remind  young 
men  to  look  before  they  leap.  The  bill  was 
passed  without  further  discussion  and  imme- 
diately signed  by  Cronides  Allseeing. 

Thus  the  faithful  dog  was  condemned  to  an 
eternal  life  of  mourning.  Since  his  master's 
death,  he  has  harmonized  with  the  bells  all 
over  the  world.  During  the  last  century  he 
has  found  P.A.  best  suited  to  his  purposes.  Not 
only  does  he  have  a  more  than  ample  supply 
of  bells,  but  also  an  unlimited  supply  of  po- 
tential converts.  If  his  howl  is  sometimes 
more  depressed  than  usual,  you  must  remem- 
ber what  he's  up  against  here  and  his  discou- 
raging degree  of  success.  Yet  Tortious  and  the 
bells  must  eternally  strive  in  vain  to  fulfill 
their  mission. 


em 


HOLL1S  FRAMPTON 


woman  of  glass,  woman  of  far  away, 

are  you  made  of  water  and  music,  or  merely 

carved  of  the  things  i  think?  are  your 

towers  trumpets,  and  your  soft  arms 

silver- wound  strings?  or  do  you  hear 

yourself  as  i  hear  you,  do  you  move 

as  i  move,  as  the  day's  bowed  sun 

is  drawn  across  your  eyes?  oh,  were  i  only 

sharper  metal,  and  minded  in  older  wood. 


ead 
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is  it  you  i  see  there,  laughing  in  the  distance, 
dazzling  brilliance  in  the  white-armed 
morning  sun,  standing  in  a  golden  rain 
of  silver  rain-drops,  singing  softly 
smiling  at  me? 

are  you  really  there  as 
i  think  that  i  see  you 
nymph-like,  quintessential 
embodiment  of  nature 
picture  of  the  summer  brightness 
in  the  distant  morning  air? 

there  around  you  head  amid 
your  softly  golden-flowing  hair 
the  sunlight  plays  in 
little  sparks  and  halos, 
shining  radiant  upon  your 
wonder-glowing  lifted  face. 

or  are  you  but  a  dream, 
a  piece  of  me,  of  thought 
embodied,  in  the  morning  sun 
reflected,  nothing  more? 


WHEN  SNAKES  KISS  THEY  HISS      |      frank  .t.lla 
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O'NEILL'S  HAIRY  APE 


O'Neill  believes  that  man's  dignity  and  vir- 
tue are  in  his  fight  against  the  society  which 
binds  him.  Thus,  in  The  Hairy  Ape,  the  pro- 
tagonist, Yank,  is  a  stoker  on  a  trans-Atlantic 
steamer;  in  a  larger  sense,  however,  Yank 
epitomizes  the  laborer  searching  desperately 
for  recognition  and  self-expression.  His  tragic 
plight — not  seeming  to  "belong" — is  typical 
of  the  emergent  worker. 

The  action  begins  in  the  stoker's  forecastle. 
The  steel  bunks  and  posts  give  the  impression 
of  a  cage — the  scene,  symbolically,  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  ape  house  in  a  zoo.  Yank  is  seen 
dominating  by  his  silence  and  obvious  physi- 
cal superiority  a  group  of  riotous  off-duty  sto- 
kers. The  men  (all  of  whom  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  their  evolutionary  forefathers, 
thus  carrying  the  symbolism  even  further) 
begin  to  grumble  about  their  station  in  life, 
baited  and  driven  on  by  an  ardent  Socialist 
in  their  midst.  Yank  makes  his  declaration  of 
the  basic  superiority  of  the  stokers  over  the 
first-class  passengers  by  saying,  "Who  makes 
this  old  tub  run?  Ain't  it  us  guys?  Well  den, 
we  belong,  don't  we?  We  belong  and  dey 
don't .  .  .this  is  a  man's  job  .  .  .".  Thus,  in  a 
startlingly  simple  but  effective  way,  Yank 
points  out  one  of  the  theoretical  faults  of  our 
society.  Here  is  a  half-nude,  hairy,  ape-like 
monster  of  a  man  proclaiming  with  fiery  sin- 
cerity his  superiority  over  Wealth,  Education, 
and  Social  Rank.  Yet  he  is  right,  in  a  twisted 
sort  of  way;  he  does  make  the  ship  go.  But  the 
thing  that  Yank  cannot  grasp,  with  his  severe- 
ly limited  scope,  is  that  without  Wealth,  Edu- 
cation, and  Social  Rank  behind  him,  the 
worker  would  be  virtually  nothing.  He  can- 
not invent;  he  can  only  supply  the  necessary 
power  to  utilize  inventive  genius. 

The  scene  shifts  to  a  typically  wealthy  en- 
vironment— the  promenade  deck  of  the  same 
liner.  Incongruous  with  the  scene  of  vivid 
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nature — rolling  waves,  the  sunshine-flooded 
deck,  the  brisk  sea-breeze — are  Mildred  Dou- 
glas, the  daughter  of  the  ship's  owner  (who  is 
also  head  of  the  powerful  Steel  Trust),  and 
her  aunt.  Both  are  the  epitomy  of  the  shallow 
and  pretentious  (as  contrasted  with  the  sto- 
kers) but  omni-potent  socially  upper-stratum 
homo  sapiens:  Mildred  has  taken  a  college 
course  in  sociology,  and  the  idea  of  "seeing 
how  the  other  side  lives"  has  obviously  ap- 
pealed to  her  as  romantically  diverting  and 
as  a  source  "for  a  new  thrill".  Accordingly, 
she  has  made  arrangements,  much  to  the  dis- 
may of  her  scandal-conscious  aunt,  whom 
Mildred  delights  in  dismaying,  to  tour  the 
stokehole. 

In  the  stokehole,  the  tempoed  rythm  of  the 
shovels  grating  harshly  on  steel,  the  weird 
light  cast  on  the  scene  from  the  open  furnaces, 
and  the  powerful,  throbbing  beat  of  the  en- 
gines fill  the  air  with  an  eirie,  hell-like  atmos- 
phere. Mildred,  even  more  out  of  place  than 
before  with  her  white  dress  and  slight  build, 
enters,  unnoticed,  in  the  company  of  two  offi- 
cers. A  whistle,  signaling  the  ship's  need  for 
more  fuel,  brings  the  momentarily  idle  men 
to  their  feet.  They  are  just  about  to  begin 
shovelling  when  the  whistle  sounds  again,  this 
time  in  a  more  insistent,  irritating  note.  This 
infuriates  Yank,  who  delivers  a  string  of  ma- 
ledictions to  the  murky  blackness  above,  in 
which  direction  he  seeks  for  his  unseen  anta- 
gonist. The  sight  of  Yank  standing  there  rav- 
ing, looking  and  sounding  like  a  savage, 
crazed  ape,  completely  unnerves  Mildred, 
and  she  stands  transfixed  with  horror.  Yank, 
sensing  her  presence,  wheels  about,  and  the 
force  of  his  animal  brutality  drives  Mildred 
back,  her  hands  over  her  eyes.  As  the  swoon- 
ing girl  is  carried  out  by  the  two  officers, 
Yank,  incensed  by  her  naked  terror  of  him, 
throws  his  shovel  at  the  bulkhead  in  uncon- 
trolled fury. 
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Back  in  the  forecastle,  Yank  tries  to  arrive 
at  some  conclusion  as  to  the  preceding  events. 
Unconsciously,  or  perhaps  subconsciously, 
Yank  adopts  a  position  suggestive  of  Rodin's 
"Le  Penseur".  And,  like  "Le  Penseur",  Yank 
is  searching  for  Truth.  At  this  point  the  So- 
cialist tells  Yank  that  Mildred  is  the  daughter 
of  the  ship's  owner.  "She  gives  'er  orders  as 
'ow  she  wants  to  see  the  bloody  animals  be- 
low decks  and  down  they  takes  'er!".  The 
suggestion  that  Mildred  thinks  of  him  as  an 
animal  drives  Yank  into  another  rage,  and 
he  swears  revenge.  (What's  she  come  from? 
Who  made  her?  Who  gave  her  de  noive  to 
look  at  me  like  that?  .  .  .I'll  git  even  wit  her.) 

Upon  the  ship's  return  to  the  states,  the  So- 
cialist, seeing  a  chance  to  convert  Yank,  takes 
the  still  seething  stoker  to  see  Fifth  Avenue — 
"Their  bleedin'  private  lane."  Yank  still 
thinks  of  his  grudge  as  a  personal  one,  but  the 
Socialist  is  trying  to  make  him  class-conscious. 
So  he  has  brought  Yank  to  witness  wealth  in 
its  element.  In  each  of  the  wealthy  men  and 
women,  Yank  sees  the  object  of  his  fierce 
hatred — Mildred,  and  he  commences  to  wage 
war  on  the  whole  crowd  singlehanded.  He 
bumps  viciously  into  several  of  the  men.  Sym- 
bolically, however,  the  men  are  not  jarred  in 
the  least  bit.  Rather  it  is  Yank  who  is  sent 
reeling  back  after  each  collision.  (This  is  by 
way  of  illustrating  the  ineffectiveness  of  pure 
brute  strength  against  Wealth,  Education, 
and  Social  Rank.)  Yank,  a  bit  confused, 
strikes  another  of  his  "enemies".  The  stroller, 
however,  is  disturbed  only  because  he  has 
missed  his  bus.  On  this  pretense  he  claps  his 
hands,  summoning  the  police.  A  whole  pla- 
toon of  policemen  pounce  upon  Yank,  bruta- 
ly  beating  him  into  submission.  The  passing 
window  shoppers  are  completely,  and  again 
symbolically,  oblivious  to  what  is  happening. 

In  jail,  Yank  realizes  that  steel,  which  he 
has  formerly  compared  to  himself  in  as  much 
as  they  are  both  basic  materials,  is  being  used 
by  the  wealthy  capitalists  (i.e.  Mildred's  fa- 
ther, head  of  the  Steel  Trust)  To  hold  him 
down  (symbolically,  the  cell  bars).  Again  he 


discovers  that  he  does  not  belong,  and  again 
he  adopts  the  pose  of  "Le  Penseur",  still  seek- 
ing vainly  the  Truth. 

Upon  his  release  Yank  attempts  to  join  the 
IWW,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
which  he  has  heard  discussed  in  jail  as  a  ra- 
dical organization  out  to  advance  Socialism 
by  subversive  methods.  At  last  Yank  thinks 
he  has  found  his  place — in  the  ranks  of  those 
fighting  for  the  worker  against  the  oppressive 
upper  class.  He  goes  to  the  union  headquar- 
ters expecting  to  be  recognized  immediately 
as  a  "belonger".  Instead,  however,  he  is  again 
disillusioned  when  he  is  refused  entrance.  In 
the  street  outside,  he  once  more  adopts  his 
pensive  position  in  a  renewed  effort  to  find 
himself. 

A  thoroughly  dejected  Yank,  now  obsessed 
with  his  search,  makes  his  way  after  dark  to 
the  deserted  zoo.  He  stops  at  the  gorilla  cage 
and  addresses  the  gorilla  as  his  brother.  He 
declares  that  neither  he,  caged  in  by  society, 
or  the  ape,  imprisoned  by  steel  bars,  belongs 
in  the  environment  in  which  he  has  been 
placed.  The  twisted  Yank,  anxious  to  reek 
some  damage  on  society,  releases  the  ape  with 
the  intention  of  going  on  a  rampage  with  him. 
The  animal,  however,  misconstruing  Yank's 
bitterness  by  anger,  becomes  frightened  and 
crushes  Yank.  Yank  comes  to  in  the  cage  with 
the  realization  that  even  the  ape  didn't  accept 
him  as  "belonging".  On  this  note  he  dies. 

As  a  whole  the  play  symbolizes  the  plight 
of  a  rapidly  evolving  society  which,  having 
developed  too  quickly,  cannot  adjust  fast 
enough  to  cope  with  its  problems.  Yank,  then, 
is  the  bastard  child  of  this  society.  He  is  no 
more  than  a  tool — he  does  not  belong  any- 
where, either  physically  or  spiritually.  Physi- 
cally he  is  far  above  the  stokers  and  yet  cer- 
tainly not  equal  to  Wealth,  Education  and 
Social  Rank.  He  is  alone  in  spirit  because 
of  his  questioning  mind  which  drives  him  to 
seek  for  Truth — for  his  place  in  society.  Yank 
is  impossibly  lost. 
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THE  BOY 


ROGER  HARDY 


He  sat  alone  in  a  corner  of  the  cafeteria, 
and  he  examined  his  tie  very  carefully.  It  was 
a  striped  tie,  blue  stripes  on  green  cloth,  and 
it  had  a  lot  of  grease  spots  on  it.  Once  in  a 
while,  he  would  look  up  to  the  clock.  But, 
after  finding  out  what  the  time  was  the  boy 
would  gaze  at  the  piece  of  blue  and  green 
cloth  again.  Once  he  groped  around  the  table, 
looking  for  the  soup.  He  didn't  bother  to  take 
his  eyes  off  the  tie.  His  hand  finally  found  the 
half-empty  cup.  He  took  a  sip  of  the  cold 
soup  and  put  the  cup  back.  He  scratched  a 
bad  stain  on  his  tie.  It  didn't  come  off.  Then 
he  closed  his  eyes,  shaking  his  head  from  side 
to  side  as  if  he  were  very  sad. 

His  name  was  Adolph.  He  was  rather  short. 
He  couldn't  take  drinks  from  water  fountains; 
they  were  too  high.  Adolph  lived  with  his 
aunt,  a  short  old  German  woman  who  spent 
twelve  hours  a  day  running  a  small  grocery 
store.  Adolph  couldn't  remember  his  mother 
very  well.  She  was  dead.  But  Adolph  could 
remember  his  father.  He  didn't  live  with  his 
father  any  more  because  the  judge  had  told 
him  that  he  couldn't  see  Adolph  for  a  couple 
of  months  until  a  close  investigation  was 
made.  Adolph  didn't  go  to  school  because  he 
didn't  like  school;  and,  besides,  it  was  more 
fun  to  walk  in  the  streets  and  see  the  big  buil- 
dings, and  huge  machinery,  and  funny-look- 
ing people.  His  aunt  didn't  care  what  he  did. 
She  wanted  him  to  carry  packages  from  the 
store,  but  he  was  too  frail  to  do  heavy  work. 
So  he  roamed  the  streets.  His  aunt  didn't  care. 
She  got  the  money  to  feed  him  from  the  court. 

Adolph  liked  a  certain  cafeteria  where  the 
ladies  were  very  nice  to  him.  They  always 
gave  him  a  bowl  of  soup  if  he  filled  their  su- 
gar bowls  for  them.  Adolph  would  walk  in 
every  day  about  three  in  the  afternoon  and 
smile  at  the  tall  waitress  who  gave  him  the 
can  of  sugar.  His  smile  was  a  shy,  weak  smile. 


Then  he  would  turn  away  and  start  to  fill  the 
thirty-five  bowls.  It  took  him  about  twenty 
minutes  a  day  to  do  this  job.  When  he  finish- 
ed, he  would  take  the  empty  can  back  to  the 
tall  waitress  and  get  his  cup  of  soup.  He  would 
look  into  her  eyes.  She  had  nice  eyes.  He  did- 
n't look  into  anyone  else's  eyes  when  he  was 
in  the  cafeteria.  Once  he  did.  He  knew  that  he 
had  to  punish  himself  for  looking  into  the  eyes 
of  someone  else  besides  the  tall  waitress.  He 
bit  his  finger  until  it  started  to  bleed.  The 
waitress  was  very  tall.  Once  Adolph  told  his 
aunt  that  he  knew  a  woman  who  was  so  tall 
that  she  could  wash  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
without  a  ladder  or  chair  or  anything  else  to 
stand  on.  His  aunt  mumbled  something  and 
went  on  reading  the  paper. 

As  Adolph  sat  in  the  cafeteria,  he  thought 
of  the  coming  night.  He  had  to  go  see  his  fa- 
ther in  the  judge's  room  in  the  city  hall. 
Adolph  looked  at  the  blue  and  green  tie  and 
thought.  He  remembered  his  father.  He 
couldn't  remember  what  his  face  looked  like, 
but  he  did  remember  that  his  father  was  very 
short.  His  father  was  very  strict,  too.  He  beat 
Adolph  often  for  disobeying.  Adolph  thought 
of  the  time  that  he  had  gotten  a  dime  from  his 
father.  He  had  said  that  he  wanted  to  buy 
some  ice  cream.  His  father  gave  him  the  mo- 
ney and  told  him  not  to  spend  it  all  in  one 
place.  While  Adolph  was  walking  to  the  store 
he  saw  some  of  his  friends;  they  saw  the  shiny 
dime  in  his  hand.  They  forced  Adolph  to  play 
dice  with  them  for  a  penny  a  throw.  Just  as 
Adolph  lost  his  last  penny,  the  policeman 
came.  The  policeman  was  a  friend  of  his  fa- 
ther. They  had  been  in  the  war  together.  The 
policeman  broke  up  the  game;  and  he  espe- 
cially took  Adolph  back  to  his  father  as  a  fa- 
vor to  the  family.  For  Adolph's  father  had 
asked  the  policeman  to  tell  him  if  he  saw 
Adolph  playing  with  any  of  the  "bad  boys". 
Adolph  and  his  father  lived  in  a  lower  class 
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neighborhood  so  that  they  could  save  money. 
For  Adolph  was  going  to  go  to  college  if  his 
father  had  his  way.  They  could  readily  afford 
to  live  in  a  better  place,  but  the  money  looked 
better  in  a  savings  account.  Adolph's  father 
believed  that  he  could  spank  Adolph  into  be- 
ing a  "good  boy",  and  he  thought  that  Adolph 
should  be  spanked  if  he  went  around  with 
"bad  boys".  After  all,  if  Adolph  became  a 
"bad  boy"  himself,  he  wouldn't  go  to  college; 
and  all  the  money  would  go  to  waste  in  some 
bar.  When  the  policeman  told  Adolph's  fa- 
ther about  his  son's  playing  dice,  he  got  very 
mad.  As  soon  as  the  policeman  went,  he  start- 
ed to  scream  and  yell.  He  chased  Adolph 
around  the  room  and  burned  him  on  the  neck 
a  lot  with  his  cigarette.  Adolph  remembered 
that  well.  He  wouldn't  ever  play  with  "bad 
boys"  again.  But,  Adolph  especially  remem- 
bered the  time  he  had  been  caught  stealing  an 
apple.  Adolph  hadn't  had  any  dinner  because 
his  father  was  too  drunk  to  call  up  his  sister- 
in-law's  grocery  store  for  credit.  When  the 
policeman  left,  Adolph's  father  chased  him 
around  the  room.  When  he  caught  Adolph,  he 
took  the  boy's  arm  and  cracked  it  over  his 
knee.  Just  before  Adolph  fainted,  he  heard 
his  father  screaming  about  the  troubles  he 
had  raising  a  kid  without  a  mother.  When  the 
boy  awoke,  there  was  a  lot  of  blood  on  the 
floor.  Adolph  heard  his  father  snoring  in  the 
bedroom.  He  hurried  out  to  the  street.  A  po- 
liceman saw  him  crying  on  a  curbstone  and 
took  him  to  the  hospital. 

The  policeman  was  very  nice.  He  and  the 
social  worker  lady  asked  Adolph  how  he 
broke  his  arm,  but  Adolph  wasn't  going  to  be 
a  chicken;  that  was  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world.  So  Adolph  didn't  say  a  word.  The  po- 
liceman and  the  lady  went  out  of  the  room. 
Another  lady  in  a  blue  and  green  dress  came 
in  and  put  Adolph  on  her  lap.  She  told  Adolph 


that  the  cast  on  his  arm  was  a  very  nice  cast. 
He  smiled  a  little.  She  patted  his  head  and 
told  him  that  he  was  a  very  nice  boy.  Then 
she  kissed  him  on  the  cheek  and  told  him  a 
long  story  about  the  forest  fire,  and  how  the 
beautiful  green  trees  burned.  Adolph  liked  her 
very  much.  The  door  opened.  Adolph  saw  his 
father  outside.  His  father  was  crying  as  the 
policeman  led  him  away  by  the  arm. 

Adolph  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  wall  of 
the  cafeteria  again.  He  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  go.  He  returned  the  empty  cup  to  the 
counter  without  looking  at  anyone. 

The  judge  had  white  hair,  very  white 
Adolph  thought.  Adolph's  father  said  to  the 
judge  that  he  loved  Adolph  very  much. 
Adolh  believed  his  father  because  his  father 
was  nice.  But  the  judge  said  that  he  would 
have  to  go  to  a  special  place  for  boys  like  him. 
Adolph  began  to  cry.  He  cried  very  hard. 
He  bit  his  finger.  Pretty  soon  the  blood  began 
to  drip  on  the  marble  floor.  Adolph  cried 
harder.  As  his  father  was  led  away,  Adolph 
cried,  "I  didn't  tell  'em  that  you  did  it,  honest, 
father!"  Adolph  began  to  cry  harder  yet  as 
the  door  closed.  After  a  while  a  man  in  a 
white  coat  jabbed  something  into  his  arm. 

When  the  boy  awoke,  he  didn't  know  where 
he  was.  The  room  was  a  bedroom.  He  went  to 
the  door.  It  was  locked  He  started  to  beat 
the  walls  with  his  hands.  They  turned  black 
and  blue.  He  tore  open  the  other  door  in  the 
room.  It  was  the  closet.  From  a  hanger  he 
slowly  pulled  a  lady's  dress,  a  blue  and  green 
dress.  He  wrapped  the  arms  around  his  body 
and  began  to  cry  softly  to  himself.  He  didn't 
hear  the  women  ask  him  to  come  to  breakfast. 
He  didn't  want  to  hear  her.  (He  had  his  own 
mother.) 


PARADISE  FOUND  WANTING 


The  Argument — The  Preceptors,  having 
gathered  in  council,  debate  and  dispute 
among  themselves  as  to  how  best  prevent  the 
Students  from  trampling  cross  the  vistaed 
lawns.  Many  plans  are  proposed;  some  dis- 
suade, others  advise.  At  length,  Lucifer,  their 
leader,  rises  and  states  a  plan  that  meets  with 
unanimous  approval. 

Th'infernal  Peers  in  solemn  conclave  met; 
To  keep  the  lush,  green  herb  unsullied  was 
Their  sole  intent,  and  to  this  end  they  spoke 
Exceeding  loud — yea,  so  vocif'rously  . 
That  on  the  paneled  walls  the  potraits  of 
The  founding  fathers  waver'd,  seemed  to 

sway, 

As  if  intoxicated  with  that  wine 
Olympian,  which  fair  Ganymede  did  set 
Before  the  gods.  And  after  much  dispute 
Which  semblance  of  great  thought,  real 
worth,  had  not, 

Rose  one  well  hated  by  the  Students;  he 
His  name  Jug  jug,  the  lamplight  shining  off 
His  bald,  pink  pate  as  dazzling  as  the  orb 
Which  daily  through  the  sky  Apollo  guides, 
With  flabby  hand  outstretch'd  the  rude 

throng  still'd 
And  counsel 'd  them  as  follows: 

"Teachers  sage, 
O  graduates  of  Harvard,  Oxford,  Yale, 
O  brilliant  minds,  O  peerless  Faculty, 
Let  those  who  argue  mercy  argue  so; 
My  sentence  is  for  vengeance  vile  and  dire ! 
Demerits  can  no  more  hold  their  deserts 
Than  thimbles  can  the  ocean  broad;  hence- 
forth, 

An  one  of  them  a  cubit  off  the  path 
Set  foot,  let  then  his  punishment  be  death! 
Post  armed  guards  the  campus  all  around; 
From  watch-towers  soaring  high  let  eagle 
eyes 

The  least  offender  spy  and  speed  swift  shot. 
Nay,  more  than  that,  let  reams  of  barbed  wire 
The  footpaths  border,  snaring  those  who  dare 
Set  foot  upon  the  hallow'd  verdant  grass. 


In  toils  loathsome  as  seiz'd  Laocoon; 
And  so  that  they  shall  well  tormented  be, 
With  crackling  current  charge  the  steely 
strands. 

No  cost  too  great,  no  sacrifice  too  large, 
An  by  it  may  we  catch  these  trespassers 
And  save  from  crushing  fate  the  gay  young 
blades." 

Full  passionately  spake  Jugjug;  but  scarce 
Had  he  regain'd  his  seat  before  there  rose 
One  Belial;  he,  a  most  respected  man, 
Address'd  th'expectant  teachers: 

"Gentlemen, 
I  do  not  wish  to  play  the  pedagogue; 
Yet  there  is  something  that  must  needs  be  said: 
That  all  these  rascals  ought  to  die,  no  doubt 
Is  true,  but — face  the  sad  reality — 
An  they  die  we  die  too.  We  cannot  kill 
Our  source  of  revenue,  as  long  ago 
The  fabled  goose  which  eggs  of  purest  gold 
Did  lay,  was  slain.  So  rather,  should  we  strive 
To  from  this  situation  profitless 
Extract  some  good.  Now  herein  is  the  way: 
Much  have  I  travel'd,  many  wonders  seen, 
But  that  which  bids  fair  be  most  marvelous 
In  India  I  witness'd — how  with  guile 
Extreme  the  cunning  natives  elephants 
Ten  times  their  size  did  trap  in  hidden  pits; 
Thus  rendering  the  pond'rous  pachyderms' 
High  powers  useless.  Let  us  do  the  same, 
And  strow  about  the  lawns  in  camouflage 
Concealed  pitfalls;  thence  remove  alive 
The  luckless  prey,  securing  in  one  swoop 
Assurance  that  tuition  shall  not  cease, 
And  raw  material  whence  to  form  Goon 
Squads — 

Advantage  from  a  nuissance  drawing  forth." 
Much  puzzlement  provok'd  he  by  his 
words, 

And  silent  all  remain'd  and  mull'd  the  case. 
At  length,  one  of  their  number  stood;  he,  Gog 
By  name,  though  short  in  stature,  lofty  was 
In  being  one  of  the  fearsomest  aspect. 

"O  Comrades  dear,  O  worthy  friends  of 
mine, 

O  noble  Partners  in  the  hunt,  with  whom, 
Exalted  by  th'excitement  of  the  chase, 
Full  many  a  demerit  have  I  given, 
Spoil  not  the  sport  by  making  conquest 
cheap ! 


The  spirit  of  the  thing  would  vanish  if, 
Regardless  of  our  part,  the  prey  were  caught. 
And  furthermore,  the  pits  will  not  respect 
Us  for  our  name.  Are  we  less  likely  to 
Fall  in  their  jaws  since  we  are  Faculty? 
No,  traps  are  not  the  answer.  What  we  need 
Is  seven  hundred  sets  of  ball  and  chain. 
These  fasten'd  on  the  Students'  legs  will  both 
Prevent  them  from  by  speed  escaping  us 
And  yet  retain  the  aspect  of  a  sport. 
Now,  herein  lies  the  beauty  of  the  plot: 
The  Students  to  the  ball  and  chain  cannot 
Object,  if  all  the  iron  is  stain'd  in  hues 
Of  Blue  and  White,  lest  their  objection  seem 
To  lack  school  spirit;  Fellow  teachers,  we 
Can  do  no  better  than  adopt  this  plan." 

Here  ended  he  his  speech  to  wild  applause 
And  frantic  discords.  Fain  would  they  have 

fought 

To  fix  the  question  of  how  best  to  halt 
The  caseless  traffic  o'er  the  luscious  green, 
Had  Lucifer  not  stopp'd  their  bickering. 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Their  leader  o'er  the  rest  stood  like  a  tower; 
Handsome,  it  seem'd,  as  are  not  mortal  men. 
In  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat  of  tweed 
He  kept  a  pipe,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  did  remove  and  burnish  on  his  sleeve, 
Then  blow  upon  the  bowl,  then  rub  again, 
To  show  the  lustre  of  the  briar's  grain; 
Albeit,  none  had  ever  seen  it  smok'd. 
His  normal  accents  easy,  free  and  clear, 
By  anger's  strangling  presence  muffl'd  were. 

"This  hubbub  cease,  you  Punks,  you  Tramp 

Athletes, 

And  list  to  what  I  have  to  say !  I  find 
Intent  of  goodly  merit  but  small  means 
Within  the  words  of  our  most  noble  Gog; 
Small  merit,  goodly  means,  in  Belial's  speech; 
And  none  of  either  in  what  spake  Jugjug. 
Gog  reason  hath  when  states  he  that  we  ought 
Disfigure  not  the  grounds  nor  plant  of  traps 
In  prudence  for  our  own  good  safety's  sake; 
He  errs,  however,  in  supposing  that 
The  requisite  amount  of  ball  and  chain 
We  can  afford.  Indeed,  our  budget  is 
From  buying  mops,  dustpans,  for  every  room 
As  empty  as  was  Pharaoh's  storehouse  when 
The  final  locust  left.  And  furthermore, 
The  Students  thus  encumber'd  have  excuse 
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For  coming  to  their  classes  in  retard. 
But  we  need  not  make  such  an  outlay — hark 
Ye  all  to  that  which  I  propose.  We  shall 
Instead  of  hidden  pits  about  the  lawns 
Sow  Venus-flytraps.  In  your  own  mind's  eye 
Cannot  you  see  the  scene?  The  Student  comes, 
Scans,  round  him  th  horizon  wide  and  far; 
Perceiving  nothing  there,  nor  man  nor  beast 
Except  the  lush,  green  verdure,  forth  he  steps 
To  be  fast  held  by  myriad  tiny  hands 
Until  our  pleasure  suit.  O  Fraility, 
That  doth  blind  man  to  all  beneath  the  skin, 
The  Trojans  duped  with  hollow,  oaken  horse; 
Our  purpose  thou  wilt  serve  as  days  of  yore ! " 

He  spake,  and  to  confirm  his  words,  a  shout 
Which  carried  to  the  farthest  confines  of 
G.  W.,  the  Faculty  did  raise. 
Highly  they  gloated  o'er  their  leader's  plan. 


BACK  TO  NORMAL 


"  .  .  .and  give  you  peace,  both  now  and  fo- 
evermore.  Amen." 

The  organ  started  playing;  the  deacons 
walked  up  the  aisle,  and  stopped,  three  rows 
behind  Howard's. 

Five  minutes  later  Howard  walked  out.  It 
had  started  to  rain  just  in  as  he  came  in,  and 
now  was  coming  down  pretty  hard.  Howard 
walked  slowly  towards  the  Commons;  he  ha- 
ted the  very  thought  of  waiting  in  that  dinner 
line,  which  was  probably  around  to  the  fourth 
wall  by  now.  Sure  enough,  he  was  right. 

"No  point  in  waiting,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self as  he  turned  around  and  headed  toward 
the  Riley  Room.  However,  when  he  got  down 
there,  he  found  as  big  a  crowd  waiting  to  get 
in  as  he  had  just  left. 

"What  the  hell  time  is  it  anyway?"  he  de- 
manded. "Why  won't  Joe  open  this  damn 


door?"  He  walked  over  to  the  coke  machine, 
inserted  his  nickel,  and  waited  impatiently 
for  the  bottle  to  come.  "Why  the  devil  do  we 
have  to  wait  for  everything  around  this 
place,"  he  thought  to  himself,  disgustedly. 
"That's  one  reason  why  I  get  so  damn  fed  up 
with  it."  He  downed  his  coke  and  walked  over 
to  the  door,  resting  his  huge  frame  against  the 
paneling  which  runs  around  it. 

"Well,  Fat-one,  do  you  think  Mr.  John  will 
have  our  history  tests  back  tomorrow?"  asked 
a  voice  at  his  side. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Howard,  pulling 
out  a  cigarette  and  fingering  it,  eager  to  get 
into  the  room  and  light  up.  "Everything  is  so 
damn  slow  around  this  place  that  we  may  not 
get  this  one  back  until  after  our  next  two." 

Just  then  he  heard  the  familiar  click  of  the 
door  being  opened  and  the  murmur  of  the 
crowd  at  his  side  passing  into  the  room.  He  in- 
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stinctively  whipped  out  his  lighter,  and  taking 
a  step  toward  the  open  door,  bowed  his  head 
to  shield  the  flame  as  he  lit  the  cigarette.  He 
closed  his  eyes  as  he  took  one  long  puff,  in- 
haled deeply,  and  blew  the  smoke  into  the  air. 

The  next  thing  he  knew,  Mr.  Lawes  was 
standing  in  front  of  him.  Howard  instinctive- 
ly dropped  his  cigarette  and  crushed  it  out. 

"Smoking  out  of  bounds,  eh?" 

"But  sir,  I  was  just  going  into  .  .  ." 

"Don't  deny  it.  What's  your  name?" 

"Clift,  Howard  Clift." 

'I'll  have  to  report  you  for  this,"  and  with 
that  the  English  teacher  turned  his  back  and 
pranced  up  the  stairs. 

Howard  stood  there  for  a  moment,  unable 
to  realize  what  had  happened.  Then  he  heard 
the  same  familiar  click  that  he  had  heard  just 
a  few  seconds  before.  The  same  murmur 
greeted  his  ears  as  he  turned  and  saw  Joe 
opening  the  door  and  his  classmates  pouring 
past  him  into  the  room,  many  with  unlighted 
cigarettes  clutched  tightly  in  their  fingers. 

The  same  voice  said  again,  "Well,  Howard, 
it'll  be  nice  to  get  home,  won't  it?  Can  I  have 
that  big  chair  of  yours?" 

Still  without  being  completely  conscious  of 
his  actions,  Howard  turned  around,  put  on  his 
still-dripping  raincoat,  and  started  up  the 
stairs.  It  was  still  drizzling  as  he  walked  out 
the  door,  that  same  drizzle  that  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  New  England  springs.  Clift  had 
lived  in  this  section  all  his  life  and  had  gra- 
dually grown  used  to  the  weather,  but  now 
he  hated  it,  especially  this  half-rain,  half-mist. 
It  always  seemed  to  bring  something  bad  with 
it  whenever  it  came  in  from  the  ocean. 

"What  did  he  mean  'nice  to  get  home'?" 
Howard  thought  to  himself  as  he  headed  in 
the  direction  of  the  dorm.  Surely  they  would- 
n't kick  him  out  just  for  a  little  mistake  like 
that.  Why,  he'd  done  much  worse  things  be- 
fore and  they  didn't  kick  him  out.  He'd  been 
caught  smoking  in  the  dorm  after  midnight 
just  last  term,  and  all  they  did  to  him  was  put 


him  on  pro.  And  last  year  when  he  bored  the 
hole  through  his  friend's  door,  all  he  got  was 
special  no-ex.  Certainly  they  wouldn't  kick 
him  out  just  for  lighting  his  cigarette  a  few 
minutes  too  soon. 

It  wasn't  until  he  was  back  in  his  own  room 
that  he  suddenly  realized  just  what  his  past 
record  meant.  When  the  faculty  looked  at  his 
record,  he  wouldn't  have  a  chance.  He  might 
have  gotten  off  relatively  easily  the  first  four 
or  five  times,  but  by  now  they  were  probably 
getting  pretty  sick  and  tired  of  him.  He  sat 
down  on  his  bed,  stunned.  A  feeling  of  panic 
came  over  him;  never  before  had  he  felt  pa- 
nicky when  in  trouble,  but  this  time  he  was 
really  scared,  scared  to  death. 

He  tried  to  get  his  mind  off  the  subject.  He 
opened  up  the  paper  and  began  reading  it. 
His  eye  scanned  over  the  front  page  and  stop- 
ped half-way  down  on  a  headline  which  read 
"Forty  Students  Fired  From  Harvard  For  ..." 
He  crumpled  up  the  paper  and  threw  it  away, 
unable  to  read  any  further.  He  seemed  to  see 
letters  flashing  across  in  front  of  his  eyes,  let- 
ters monogramed  at  the  top  with  "Admis- 
sions Office  -  ...  University,"  letters  which 
read  "Dear  Mr.  Clift:  After  a  long  and  care- 
ful study  of  your  past  record,  we  have  decided 
that  it  will  be  better  for  you  and  for  us  if  you 
try  some  other  college.  I  am  dreadfully  sorry 
that  I  .  .  ." 

He  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes  as  if  to  hide 
the  visions.  A  moment  later  he  got  up  and 
walked  to  his  desk,  determined  to  put  these 
thoughts  out  of  his  mind.  Hadn't  he  always 
been  lucky,  so  lucky  that  they  called  him 
"Greasy  Howie"?  Of  course;  he  had  always 
gotten  out  of  jams  all  right;  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  his  luck  would  fail  him  now.  He  pull- 
ed out  his  math  book  and  started  on  tomor- 
row's assignment.  He  liked  math  and  had 
planned  to  continue  in  that  field  when  he  was 
grown.  But  now  he  realized  that  was  impossi- 
ble. If  he  coudn't  even  get  into  college,  he  did- 
n't have  a  chance  to  learn  any  higher  math. 
Besides  no  place  would  accept  him  anyway, 
after  he  had  been  expelled  from  prep  school. 
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He  crumpled  up  the  paper  and  threw  it  in 
the  wastebasket.  What  was  the  point  in  doing 
his  homework?  He  wouldn't  be  around  to  go 
to  class  tomorrow  anyway.  He  pulled  out  a 
piece  of  stationery  and  headed  "Dear  Dad." 
His  mind  flashed  back  a  few  months  to  the 
last  time  he  had  been  put  on  pro,  this  time  for 
getting  three  "C'effort  marks.  That  night  he 
had  written  the  news  home  to  Father;  two  eve- 
nings later  he  got  a  phone  call  from  home  say- 
ing that  his  Father  had  had  a  heart  attack 
that  afternoon  and  was  in  the  hospital.  He  fi- 
nally recovered  afer  several  days  of  worry, 
but  the  doctors  had  advised  complete  peace 
and  quiet  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Howard  de- 
posited another  sheet  of  paper  in  the  basket. 

He  returned  to  his  bed  and  lay  down.  He 
remembered  his  first  term  at  the  school,  two 
whole  years  ago.  He  made  honor  roll  that 
term;  what  a  difference  from  the  present! 
Since  then  he  had  gone  only  downhill,  slowly 
at  first,  by  getting  no-ex  for  the  door  trouble. 
Now  he  had  tried  to  think  why  he  had  done  it 
in  the  first  place.  It  was  a  rainy  afternoon,  and 
athletics  had  been  called  off.  Howard  had 
finished  his  work  for  the  next  period,  and  feel- 
ing too  tired  to  do  any  more,  he  went  in  search 
of  someone  to  hack  around  with.  The  boy 
across  the  hall  had  wanted  to  study  and 
wouldn't  let  Howard  in.  There  was  a  small 
hole  in  his  door,  obviously  started  by  a  former 
occupant;  and  so  Howard  pulled  out  his  knife 
and  enlarged  it  a  bit.  He  never  really  knew 
why  he  had  done  it;  in  fact,  when  asked  why 
afterwards,  all  he  could  say  was  "just  for  the 
hell  of  it,  I  guess."  However,  from  then  on  the 
way  was  downhill.  Spring  came  and  it  was  too 
nice  too  work;  Howard  flunked  two  that  term 
but  had  good  enough  records  in  both  to  pass 
for  the  year.  Then  the  next  year  he  was  an 
Upper  and  could  legally  smoke  in  certain 
places.  But  one  night  temptation  grew  too 
great  and  he  had  a  cigarette  in  the  dorm, 
mostly  to  show  that  he  was  a  "big  man" 
(which  he  certainly  was).  It  was  too  easy;  he 
tried  it  again,  and  again,  and  then  every  night, 
until  one  night  he  got  caught.  He  was  imme- 
diately slapped  on  smoking  pro.  At  the  pros- 
pect of  six  long  weeks  of  almost  no  freedom 


at  all,  he  gave  up  trying  completely.  At  the 
end  of  that  term  he  flunked  one  with  three 
"C"  efforts.  He  was  put  on  attitude  pro  until 
the  midterm.  However,  since  he  was  already 
on  smoking  pro,  this  added  punishment  had 
no  effect:  and  his  attitude  continued  as  before. 
When  he  finally  was  taken  off  pro,  he  swore 
that  he  was  going  to  straighten  out;  but  with- 
in a  few  weeks  he  was  smoking  in  the  dorm 
again,  not  cleaning  up  his  room,  and  falling 
behind  in  his  studies.  Therefore,  it  was  not  at 
all  surprising  that  he  should  find  himself  in 
such  a  position  again,  even  though  it  was  the 
result  of  an  accident  this  time. 

But  now  as  he  lay  on  his  bed,  worrying 
about  his  predicament  and  listening  to  the 
rain  splatter  down  outside  (for  it  had  become 
a  good-sized  rain  by  this  time),  a  change 
came  over  him.  As  has  been  stated  before,  this 
was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  worried 
about  his  trouble.  Likewise,  it  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  ever  looked  back  to  see  what 
caused  it.  But  now  he  realized  the  whole 
trouble.  Things  had  come  too  easy  for  him  at 
first.  He  had  been  told  how  hard  the  school 
was,  even  warned  that  he  might  have  to  drop 
back  a  grade;  and  so  when  he  made  honor 
roll  his  first  term,  he  considered  himself  a 
perfect  genius.  From  that  arose  his  feeling  of 
over-confidence,  and  then  laziness  moved  in, 
followed  by  a  complete  I-don't-care  attitude. 
Oh,  if  only  he  had  realized  somewhere  along 
the  way  what  had  been  happening  to  him 
for  the  last  two  years,  everything  would  be 
all  right  now.  But  he  had  been  too  busy  look- 
ing at  Howard  Clift  the  big  man  to  bother 
looking  at  Howard  Clift  the  human  being 
with  human  emotions.  But  now,  at  last  he  rea- 
lized what  was  wrong;  and  things  were  going 
to  change  completely.  No  more  over-confiden- 
ce or  laziness.  No  more  not  doing  his  home- 
work because  he  can  figure  it  out  in  class  or 
getting  up  at  7:15  just  in  time  to  make  it  by 
7 :30  but  not  in  time  to  make  his  bed.  No,  from 
this  very  moment  on,  things  are  going  to  be 
But  what's  the  use?  You've  made  your  last 
mistake;  you've  gotten  out  of  your  last  mess, 
Howard.  For  you  the  string  and  the  luck  has 
run  out. 
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He  was  brought  back  to  consciousness  by 
the  rain  on  his  window.  He  decided  it  was 
best  to  go  down  and  tell  his  housemaster  ra- 
ther than  have  him  find  out  about  it  unex- 
pectedly tomorrow.  His  housemaster  agreed 
that  things  looked  pretty  bad,  but  promised 
to  do  what  he  could.  He  said  that  he  would 
come  up  and  tell  Howard  after  the  faculty 
meeting  the  next  day  if  he  was  dismissed,  but 
if  he  didn't  come  up  then  Howard  would 
know  he  was  all  right. 

Howard  went  to  bed  immediately  but  spent 
a  very  restless  night.  He  got  up  early  the  next 
morning  and  went  to  breakfast  before  the 
crowd,  for  he  wanted  to  avoid  talking  about 
the  situation  if  possible.  It  was  still  raining 
that  morning,  the  same  typical  New  England 
spring  drizzle  there  had  been  the  night  before. 
It  was  still  around  after  Howard's  last  class 
in  the  morning,  and  he  walked  back  to  his 
dorm  in  it,  wanting  to  avoid  his  fellow  class- 
mates at  lunch. 

He  heaved  his  huge  hulk  into  his  big  chair 
he  would  promise  himself  by  all  that  he  held 
sacred  that  if  he  got  out  of  this  situation,  he 
and  just  sat  there  thinking.  Every  few  minutes 
would  reform  completely.  But  then  he  would 
remember  that  there  was  no  hope  whatsoever 
for  him,  and  he  would  just  sit  there  watching 
the  rain  on  the  window.  After  what  seemed 
like  eternity,  the  rain  began  to  let  up.  Howard 
heaved  himself  out  of  the  chair  and  walked 
over  toward  the  window.  The  sky  was  clear- 


ing, and,  yes,  yes,  there  it  was,  for  the  first 
time  in  two  days  the  sun  was  coming  out.  Ho- 
ward almost  smiled,  but  then  he  saw  his 
housemaster's  car  pull  up  in  front  of  the 
house.  Howard's  smile  turned  to  a  look  of 
great  wory,  almost  desperation.  He  closed  his 
eyes  and  said  one  final  prayer;  he  heard  the 
car  door  open  and  shut,  the  front  door  did  the 
same.  Footsteps  walked  across  the  hall  and 
stopped  at  what  sounded  like  the  botom  of 
the  stairs. Howard's  heart  stood  still;  then  the 
door  of  the  master's  apartmen  opened  -  and 
shut.  Howard  stood  there  hardly  daring  to 
move.  Five  minutes  pased,  ten,  fifteen.  By  this 
time  the  sun  was  pouring  through  his  window, 
making  him  feel  warm  deep  inside.  And  then 
he  heard  the  apartment  door  open  again  and 
a  moment  later  saw  his  housemaster  walk  out 
the  front  door,  get  in  his  car,  and  drive  out. 

Howard,  still  scarcely  daring  to  breathe, 
waddled  back  to  his  chair  and  sat  down.  For 
a  few  minutes  he  couldn't  move;  his  heart  was 
beating  so  fast  that  he  couldn't  get  his  breath. 
Then  he  instinctively  put  his  hand  in  his  poc- 
ket and  drew  out  his  cigarettes.  He  held  one 
in  his  fingers  momentarily,  then  whipped  out 
his  lighter,  and  bowed  his  head  to  shield  the 
flame.  He  then  lay  back  and  took  one  long 
puff,  inhaled  deeply,  and  blew  the  smoke 
calmly  into  the  air.  Less  than  a  moment  later 
he  heard  the  rain  splattering  against  the  win- 
dow again,  this  time  a  little  harder  than  be- 
fore. 
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LEISES  DONNERN 


HOLLIS  FRAMPTON 


Die  geheime  Eule  erklaerte  es  mir  vor  Wochen:  die  Nacht  ist  eine  Pflan- 
ze.  Sie  besitzt  elektrische  Rosen,  die  in  der  blauen  Stunde  gluehen.  Ich 
kaan  mich  an  meine  Schewster  nicht  mehr  genau  erinnern,  aber  ich 
denke,  sie  besass  auch  Rosen.  Und  das  ist  alles,  was  ich  weiss.  Denn  ich 
bin  tot;  ich  starb  auf  der  Treppe.  Meine  Augen  waren  grau  und  gross, 
wie  Kinderaugee;  nun  sind  sie  einfach  blind.  Meine  Verwandten  ka- 
men  und  begruben  mich,  und  mein  Vater  versuchte,  in  mein  Grab  zu 
spucken,  weil  er  mich  hasste  . . .  das  erlaubte  aber  meine  Mutter  nicht. 
Sie  liebte  mich  auch  nicht,  aber  sie  glaubte  an  Gott.  Es  war  nur  ein  Un- 
fall,  dass  meine  Schwester  nicht  zur  Begrabung  kam  -  sie  war  selbst 
schon  gestorben.  Meine  Taentchen  machten  grossen  Augen  und  be- 
haupteten,  man  traenke  gem  etwas  Rotwein.  Also  setzte  sich  die  ganze 
Familie  aufs  Gras  neben  meinem  Grab  .  .  .alle  besoffen  sich.  Es  war  mir 
sehr  unangenehm,  weil  ich  sie  noch  immer  lachen  hoeren  konnte.  End- 
lich  gingen  sie  weg.Ich  lag  einsam  im  billigenSarg.Ich  schliefeineWeile 
Dann  kam  die  Eule.  Ich  sah  sie  nicht,  aber  ich  hoerte  ihre  Fluegel  flues- 
tern,  und  als  sie  mir  sprach  wusste  ich,  dass  sie  eine  Eule  war,  eine  sehr 
reizende  Eule,  die  mir  traurige  Liedchen  sang.  Sie  hatte  eine  Stimme 
wie  die  leise  Stimme  meiner  Schwester.  Nachts  denke  ich  oft,  dass  diese 
Eule  wirklich  meine  Schwester  sein  koennte.  Aber  es  tagt,  dieser  wahn- 
sinnige  Gedanke  verlaesst  mich,  und  es  faellt  mir  immer  wieder  ein,  das 
ich  tot  bin.  Und  so  werde  ich  immer  bleiben.  Dem  Toten  ist  leider  nichts 
mehr  moeglich. 
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ABOVE  AND  BELOW  ~  Allan  Loosigian 


Defendant:  Ezekiel  A.  Twombley,  Lt.  U.  S.  A. 
Date:  Aug  6,  1864 

Charge :  Insubordination  and  Assault 

THE  INCIDENT 

The  whole  crazy  affair  started  the  week  after 
we  cooped  the  Fourth  Confederate  Regiment  in- 
side Atlanta.  I  remember  the  date  because  I  got 
my  corporal's  stripes  on  the  day  after  Luke 
Henkle  got  drunk.  When  that  Henkle  devil  was 
sober  it  was  bad  business  to  hang  around  him, 
but  when  he  got  hold  of  a  jug  of  corn  sqeezings, 
even  the  officers  didn't  try  to  set  him  straight. 
Not  that  he  was  a  wicked  man,  but  when  under 
the  influence,  as  they  call  gettin'  drunk  at  D.  A. 
R.  meetings,  neither  man  nor  beast  who  wan- 
dered within  his  sight  was  safe.  The  only  rea- 
son he  wasn't  court-martialed  was  because  he 
was  the  best  damned  fighter  in  the  whole  compa- 
ny. On  this  particular  night,  however,  he  was 
just  tipsy  enough  to  be  mighty  nasty.  After  a 
couple  of  jolts  of  ol'  mule  kick,  he  happened  to 
stagger  into  the  tent  of  Second  Lieutenant  Eze- 
kiel A.  Twombley,  A.  B.,  Ph.D.,  and  a  heap  of 
other  words  that  meant  that  he  had  gotten  a 
pile  of  education. 

This  Twombley  was  one  of  the  oddest  quacks 
in  Sherman's  entire  army.  He  wore  glasses  that 
made  his  eyeballs  look  like  number  eight  buck- 
shot, and  wore  an  immaculate  uniform  even 
when  we  were  bogged  down  in  that  big  mud- 
hole  outside  Tuckerville  after  a  seven  days' 
downpour.  He  always  spoke  in  a  queer  way  that 
none  of  us  understood,  but  we  were  nothing 
more  than  a  bunch  of  unlearned  no-accounts.  In- 
stead of  spending  his  off  hours  drinking  and 
playing  cards,  or  spending  his  time  with  the  wo- 
men who  had  followed  us  all  the  way  down  from 
Pennsylvania,  he  always  shut  himself  up  in  his 
tent  and  read  some  foreign  books  by  guys  with 


funny  names  like  Plato  and  Homer.  My  uncle 
had  a  dog  named  Plato,  and  I  always  thought 
Homer  was  my  first  name.  I  tried  to  read  one  of 
these  books  once.  It  was  about  a  war  that  seem- 
ed kind  of  strange  to  me.  The  soldiers  lined  up 
opposite  each  other  like  they  was  going  to  play 
push  ball  and  started  to  hack  away  with  bronze 
swords,  which  is  only  good  for  doorknobs,  when 
every  drummer  boy  knows  steel  is  much  better. 
Most  of  the  men  were  completely  disgusted  with 
him.  An  army  don't  win  battles  by  reading  about 
what  happened  five  hundred  years  before.  The 
only  reason  we  didn't  bother  him  was  because 
he  knew  he  was  a  weakling  and  not  worth  a  bit 
of  any  of  us  real  soldiers,  even  though  he  was  an 
officer.  The  only  reason  Colonel  Cooper  kept  him 
at  the  front  was  because  he  was  the  only  one 
stupid  enough  to  go  up  in  that  big  lighter-than- 
air  machine,  which  we  used  to  keep  track  of  the 
enemy.  Old  Zeke  seemed  to  think  he  was  a  big 
man  because  he  went  a  few  feet  up  in  the  air  and 
spied  on  Johnny  Reb.  Always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  mighty  sneaky  way  to  fight  a  war. 

At  any  count,  I'm  wandering  away  from  my 
story.  When  Luke  went  into  Twombley's  tent, 
I  just  happened  to  be  shooting  dice  with  a  bunch 
of  other  guys  right  back  of  the  other  side.  Luke 
wanted  the  Lieutenant  to  take  a  swig  from  his 
jug,  just  for  kicks.  Twombley,  of  course,  refused 
but  Luke  threatened  to  tear  up  all  the  prettily 
bound  books  Twombley  had  in  his  tent.  So  the 
little  fool  had  to  give  in.  "Oh  well,  I  don't  think 
it  would  be  sinful  to  partake  of  a  little  friendly 
beverage,"  he  said,  as  he  let  Luke  fill  out  a  jig- 
ger. But  then  Twombley  spilled  out  about  a  fifth 
of  the  drink  on  the  ground.  "What  the  hell  do 
you  think  you're  doing  you  whelp,"  roared  Luke. 
"That's  90  proof  pure  mule-kick  you're  dumpin 
on  the  ground."  The  officer  looked  surprised  and 
replied,  "Surely  you  don't  expect  me  to  take  any 
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refreshment  without  giving  glorious  Heto  his 
due  libation?"  and  proceeded  calmly  to  down 
the  drink.  Right  then  and  there  was  the  only 
time  that  anyone  ever  saw  Luke  Henkle  with  his 
mouth  hanging  open.  He  stood  stark  still  for  a 
second,  and  then,  throwing  his  jug  to  the 
ground,  ran  out  of  the  tent  utterly  stupefied. 
Much  to  our  astonishment,  Twombley  picked 
up  the  jug  and  drained  it.  We  hung  around  to 
see  what  happened.  Good  Lord,  no  one  drained 
a  jug  of  old  mule-kick  at  one  gulp  since  my 
granddaddy's  cousin  learned  that  his  wife  had 
just  borne  a  boy  after  fifteen  girl-children.  He 
had  another  jug  that  he  gave  the  kid  his  first 
bath  in.  And  that  boy  grew  up  to  be  the  greatest 
rail  splitter  before  Lincoln  came  along. 

After  about  ten  minutes,  Zeke  Twombley 
started  singing  the  bawdiest  song  I've  ever 
heard  since  the  last  get-together  of  the  Grun- 
ville  County  militia,  when  I  hid  inside  the  rum 
barrel,  which  was  always  empty.  Just  about  that 
time,  Colonel  Cooper  came  along  and  thinking  it 
was  Luke  who  was  singing,  went  in  to  ask  him 
to  stop  bothering  Twombley,  who  had  to  rest  up 
because  he  had  to  go  up  in  the  balloon  machine 
the  next  day.  You  can  imagine  the  look  on  his 
face  when  he  saw  the  good  lieutenant,  purest  of 
men,  sitting  on  the  ground,  his  spotless  tunic 
covered  with  the  ol'  mule-kick  that  hadn't  sat 
too  well  in  his  stomach.  "Good  Heavens  Twom- 
bley, is  that  actually  you?"  the  old  colonel  final- 
ly managed  to  utter.  "You,  one  of  the  most  up- 
standing officers  in  this  army.  Sir,  don't  you 
know  that  General  Sherman  bases  his  entire 
strategy  on  your  observations  ?  A  man  in  your 
position  must  keep  a  clear  head,  and  what  is 
more  important,  set  a  good  example  for  the 
troops."  We  could  tell  that  the  colonel  was  really 
hurt  at  seeing  one  of  his  prized  officers  in  such  a 
degenerate  state.  But  if  he  expected  an  apology, 
he  was  greatly  disappointed.  What  he  did  get 
was  the  longest  outburst  of  cussing  and  holler- 
ing I've  ever  heard.  Even  Pudgy  Ferguson,  re- 
puted to  be  the  foulest  mouthed  Yank  in  the  U. 
S.,  would  have  blushed  clear  down  to  his  toe- 


nails if  he  heard  some  of  that  language.  Well 
sir,  the  old  colonel  finally  snapped  out  of  it.  and 
said  out  in  a  grieving  voice,  "Loo  -  tenant,  you 
shall  consider  yourself  under  arrest  as  of  now ! 
I  shall  take  immediate  action  to  see  that  you  are 
court-martialed  and  imprisoned  unless  you 
change  your  attitude  before  morning."  You 
wouldn't  believe  this,  but  that  miserable  excuse 
for  an  officer  and  man  leaped  up,  with  a  blood- 
curdling scream,  jumped  at  his  superior's  throat 
and  would  have  throttled  him  for  sure  if  us 
boys,  who'd  been  taking  it  all  in  behind  the  tent, 
hadn't  run  in,  grabbed  Twombley,  who  was  still 
yelling,  and  trussed  him  to  his  cot.  The  colonel 
was  greatly  relieved,  and  said  we  would  all  be 
rewarded  for  what  we  did.  That,  incidently,  was 
how  I  got  my  corporal's  stripes. 

THE  TRIAL 

Well  now,  true  to  his  word,  the  colonel  got  the 
legal  gears  turnin'  and  within  a  week,  there  was 
the  biggest  asortment  of  spit,  polish,  brass,  and 
tassel  you  ever  saw.  Everything  you  needed  for 
a  full  blown  court-martial  was  there.  It  was  real- 
ly an  embarrassing  position  for  the  brass,  who 
all  considered  Twombley  as  an  ideal  officer  pup- 
pet. They  wanted  to  get  it  over  with  in  a  hurry 
and  hush  it  up  before  word  could  leak  out  to 
Washington. 

Luke  Henkle  was  over  near  the  latrine,  telling 
anybody  who'd  listen  what  he  thought  about 
the  situation.  "Yes  sir,  boys,  I  had  that  jerk 
spotted  as  a  skunk  the  first  time  I  seen  him.  Pos- 
in'  as  a  hifalutin'  bookbrain,  whiles  all  the  time 
he  was  plannin'  an  ambush  on  the  good  ol'  co- 
lonel." Of  course  no  one  mentioned  the  time 
Luke  shoved  Captain  DeHour's  head  in  a  can- 
non muzzle  and  they  had  to  dismantle  the  can- 
non to  get  him  out. 

To  set  an  example  to  the  men,  the  proceedings 
were  held  outdoors  before  the  entire  army  on  a 
raised  platform.  The  affair  started  off  pretty  re- 
gular, with  the  prosecution  stating  its  case.  The 
colonel  and  all  us  dice  shooters  told  what  we  had 
seen  and  heard.  Luke  begged  off  on  account  of 
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his  not  remembering  what  went  on  so  good.  The 
accused  sat  very  quiet-like  and  as  his  old  self 
while  this  went  on.  The  bombshell  came  when  he 
stood  up  to  take  his  own  defense.  He  looked 
mighty  puny  before  all  those  high-up  officers 
sitting  on  the  panel  of  judges.  We  all  thought 
he  would  lick  the  dust  and  beg  insanity  or 
somethin'. 

"Sir"  he  began  quietly,  looking  at  each  of  the 
officers  in  turn.  "I  shall  be  willing  to  forget  this 
entire  episode  if  you  will  all  do  likewise."  Them 
officers  just  about  fell  off  their  seats.  Colonel 
Cooper  stood  up  and  began  yelling  that  the  man 
was  mad  till  the  rest  of  us,  who  had  testified  and 
were  sitting  near  him,  got  him  to  set  down. 
None  of  this  bothered  Twombley.  He  smiled  in- 
dulgently and  continued.  "After  all,  since  I  am 
a  child  of  god,  I  think  I  should  be  given  greater 
consideration."  Once  again,  nobody  knew  what 
to  say,  excepting  Luke,  who  yelled  out,  "Whad- 
ya  know !  So  he's  a  holy  roller,  too !" 

"You  must  have  a  few  doubts  as  to  what  I 
have  said,"  continued  Twombley.  "You  could 
hardly  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  ascended  in 
the  balloon,  my  glorious  chariot,  and  was  met 
by  the  great  Heto,  my  immortal  sire.  He  assum- 
ed the  form  of  a  mongoose  and  told  me  that  I 
was  ordained  to  rise  above  the  common  run  of 
mortals,  which  I  regret  to  say  all  of  you  are,  due 
to  no  fault  of  your  own.  I  simply  ask  you  to  al- 
low me  to  continue  my  ascensions  to  the  upper 
world  and  I  will  continue  to  serve  my  country 
by  informing  you  of  what  Heto  tells  me  con- 
cerning the  decisions  of  the  golden  scales  of 
Fate  over  the  Confederate  Army."  He  had  more 
to  say,  but  all  hell  broke  loose  just  then.  Luke 
and  his  buddies  had  snuck  up  on  Twombley  and 
lunged  at  him,  with  the  intention  to  lynch  him, 
I  trust.  The  honor  guard  had  to  grab  the  boys 
and  surround  Twombley  for  his  own  protection. 
The  whole  army  was  in  a  nasty  mood  by  then. 
When  order  was  finally  restored  once  again, 
General  Haverstraw  got  up  and  read  the  deci- 
sion of  the  panel. 

"We  of  the  deciding  body  find  it  impossible 


to  pass  judgment  upon  a  man  who  is  not  res- 
ponsible for  his  actions  or  thoughts.  Therefore, 
we  postpone  final  decision  on  Lieutenant  Twom- 
bley until  we  can  arrange  to  have  a  certified 
mental  doctor  come  in  order  to  give  the  defend- 
ant a  thorough  examination.  For  the  time  being, 
he  will  be  suspended  from  his  present  duties  and 
detained  in  the  guardhouse  for  his  own  pro- 
tection." 

THE  OUTCOME 
I  guess  there  must  be  a  fearsome  number  of 
stories  about  what  happened  after  Twombley 
got  put  away.  But  I've  got  the  straight  dope, 
since  I  was  there.  The  medic  never  did  get  down 
to  find  out  whether  he  was  nutty  or  not.  About 
two  weeks  after  the  trial,  Hood  came  charging 
out  of  Atlanta,  bent  on  pushing  us  back  to  the 
Canadian  border.  The  best  he  could  do,  how- 
ever, was  to  make  us  retreat  about  fifty  miles. 
The  general  staff  was  going  wild.  They  no  long- 
er had  the  services  of  Twombley's  balloon  to  tip 
them  off  as  to  the  whereabout's  of  Johnny  Reb, 
so  our  artillery  could  blast  him  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

No  one  wanted  to  go  up  in  that  infernal  rig. 
It  was  OK  to  die  with  both  feet  on  the  ground, 
knowing  exactly  where  you  were.  But  floating 
around  in  the  sky  wasn't  my  idea  of  how  to  get 
to  heaven. 

Colonel  Cooper  and  some  others  approached 
Luke  Henkle,  since  he  was  by  far  the  best  man 
in  the  bunch,  and  asked  him  to  go  up  in  the  bal- 
loon. Luke  said  he  would  like  to  and  all  that,  but 
he  had  a  serious  case  of  hay  fever  and  was 
afraid  it  would  aggravate  by  the  rarefied  at- 
mosphere. No  one  held  it  against  him.  He  al- 
ready had  earned  enough  honor  to  satisfy  a 
regiment. 

The  word  was  sweeping  through  the  ranks 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  let  that  fool 
Twombley  go  up  again  if  he  was  so  anxious  to. 
Who  cared  what  he  thought  if  he  could  point 
our  guns  toward  the  Rebels.  They  finally  sent  a 
lieutenant  to  the  guardhouse  to  get  Twombley. 
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Colonel  Cooper  couldn't  stand  asking  him  to  do 
anything  after  what  the  balloon  boy  had  said 
and  done.  As  the  spindly  little  man  approached, 
Luke,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  front, 
went  up  to  him  and  shook  his  hand.  "Dammit 
Lootenant,  I  don't  understand  half  of  what 
comes  spoutin'  from  that  mouth  of  yours,  but 
you're  all  right  in  my  book  if  you  kin  pinpoint 
the  greymen  for  us.  That's  all  you'll  have  to  do. 
Just  tell  me  where  they  are.  I'll  do  the  rest."  Co- 
lonel Cooper  finally  came  over.  "Twombley,"  he 
murmured,  "I  realize  that  you've  been  under  a 
great  strain  lately  and  can  understand  your  con- 
dition. Consequently,  I've  decided  to  arrange 
a  full  pardon  for  you  if  you  locate  the  Confede- 
rate Army."  Twombley  kept  his  mouth  shut.  He 
quietly  supervised  the  filling  of  the  big  linen  gas 
bag.  As  he  was  ready  to  get  in,  however,  he  turn- 


ed to  me  and  said,  "Corporal,  you  have  a  great 
future  before  you.  I  urge  you  to  stop  your  dice 
casting.  Furthermore,  feel  free  to  use  my  libra- 
ry whenever  you  like."  Then  he  took  off. 

It's  common  knowledge  that  he  spotted  Hood 
for  us  allright.  We  drove  him  back  into  Atlanta 
for  keeps.  We  were  all  waiting  for  the  observa- 
tion balloon  to  come  down.  Unexpectedly,  how- 
ever, sand  bags  began  dropping  from  above. 
Suddenly,  the  restraining  rope,  which  had  been 
taut  ever  since  the  bag  went  up,  fell  to  the  earth. 
We  looked  up  and  saw  the  balloon  shooting  up, 
up  until  you  could  only  see  a  diminishing  spot 
against  the  cloudy  sky.  I  like  to  think  my  eyes 
are  sharper  than  most,  however.  I  thought  I  saw 
a  bunch  of  mongooses  circling  around  the  car- 
rier-car. Or  is  it  mongeese  ? 


RUNNING  ~  Robert  Darnton 


I  was  just  a  kid,  and  it  was  dark.  I  was  walk- 
ing through  the  trees,  and  they  kind  of  arched 
above  me  with  just  the  black  sky.  You  know  how 
trees  curve.  I  could  hear  the  traffic  rumble  like 
an  angry  stomach  in  the  distance.  Funny,  how 
some  things  stick  with  you. 

I  remember  the  straightness ;  the  trees  all  in  a 
line,  like  Arlington  Cemetery  in  the  fall.  The 
gravestones  flash  past  in  perfect  order,  row 
after  row,  and  just  as  straight  as  cadets  march- 
ing ;  still  in  formation,  bleached  white  and  silent. 

The  trees  slipped  by  in  the  night.  The  path 
was  so  straight  and  the  air  so  cool.  The  dry  au- 
tumn leaves  scratched  the  bark  of  the  oaks,  and 
I  swirled  them  away  as  I  passed.  My  footsteps 
echoed  on  the  path.  I  felt  kind  of  chilly,  way 
back  in  my  throat,  and  excited.  Strange,  what 
night  does  to  you. 

The  three-tonners,  the  big  Mack  trucks,  boom- 
ed in  the  distance ;  but  it  was  quiet  in  my  sepa- 


rate path  through  the  shadows  and  the  trees.  I 
always  hated  traffic.  I  hate  the  noise  and  confu- 
sion, but  it  was  straight  and  silent  in  my  path. 
Just  my  footsteps. 

I  began  to  run.  I  don't  know  why.  You  know 
how  kids  are.  My  footsteps  beat  faster  and  fast- 
er and  blotted  out  the  traffic  with  the  pounding 
in  my  ears.  I  sprinted.  My  lungs  ached,  and  trees 
whirled  by,  the  traffic  groaned,  and  I  was  in  ec- 
stasy. Everything  was  blurred  but  the  hollow 
pounding  of  my  footsteps  down  the  sharp  aisles 
of  trees. 

Just  a  small  boy  running  through  the  trees  in 
the  dark. 

The  trees  ended.  The  neon  signs  pierced 
through  my  dark,  and  I  stopped  running.  I 
trudged  home  and  cried  into  my  pillow  that 
night. 

Funny,  when  you  were  a  kid. 
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New  Englanders  Speak  New  English  ~  Thomas  Lawrence 


In  almost  every  country  of  the  world  today, 
English  is  taught  and  spoken.  English  is  spoken 
by  nearly  300,000,000  persons  the  world  over; 
a  growing,  thriving  language.  But  in  the  entire 
universe  there  is  only  one  place,  an  area  of 
63,206  square  miles,  where  one  is  able  to  find 
the  highly  specialized  language  known  as  New 
English.  That  place  is,  logically  enough,  New 
England.  New  English  is  now  the  native  tongue 
of  9,314,453  people  who  think  they  are  speaking 
English. 

Massachusetts  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  New  English,  and  still  has  a  firmer 
grasp  on  the  language  than  Connecticut,  where 
the  New  English  grammar  rules  have  been  cor- 
rupted; or  New  Hampshire,  where  a  unique 
twang  has  disguised  the  languege  completely. 
No  one  knows  exactly  when  the  birth  of  New 
English  took  place,  because  New  Englanders 
never  have  been,  and  still  are  not,  aware  of  what 
happened  to  the  English  they  are  so  sure  they 
speak. 

The  New  English  alphabet  consists  of  twenty- 
five  letters  and  as  optional,  R.  The  twenty-five 
letters  sound  enough  like  their  English  equiva- 
lents so  that  it  is  possible  for  a  Midwesterner 
to  carry  on  a  limited  conversation  with  a  New 
Englander,  provided  he  uses  only  the  407  one- 
syllable  words  common  to  both  languages.  There 
are  several  important  rules  concerning  the  op- 
tional R.  First,  R  is  sounded  if  it  appears  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word.  Second,  R  is  silent  in  the 
body  of  a  word.  Third,  it  is  a  grammatical  sin  to 
pronounce  R  at  the  end  of  a  word.  The  only  time 
R  may  be  sounded  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  when 
that  word  ends  in  A.  The  final  rule:  R  may  be 
put  into  any  part  of  any  word,  provided  it  does 
not  already  have  more  than  two.  A  curious  fea- 
ture of  this  language  is  that  you  always  gain 
prestige,  grammatically  speaking,  if  you  are 
able  to  telescope  a  word  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 


make  it  sound  as  if  it  contains  only  half  as  many 
letters  as  it  really  does.  For  example,  you  might 
hear  someone  say,  "I  heuh  that  befoah  Prez'dent 
Eisenhah  was  'lected  he  went  to  Korey.  I  'ma- 
gine  he  was  in  quite  a  dilemmar  when  he  retuh- 
ned  from  that  arear."  This  is  the  highest  form 
of  New  English. 

Foreigners,  (that  is  anyone  who  lives  west  of 
the  Hudson  River,)  face  a  serious  problem  in 
learning  to  speak  New  English.  Before  coming 
east,  I'd  heard  of  only  a  few  towns  in  New  En- 
gland. There  was  Glaow'sester  and  Wor'sester, 
Dead'-ham  and  Reed'-ing,  to  say  nothing  of  Le'- 
o-minster  and  Hay'-ver-hill.  After  a  month  in 
New  England,  I  realized  what  I  was  doing 
wrong.  I  was  stringing  the  word  out  instead  of 
crushing  it  together.  So  I  decided  to  crush  the 
next  one,  and  not  make  a  fool  of  myself  again. 
What  did  I  come  up  with?  Wal'-thm  —  the  only 
exception. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  for  the  ignorant  to  speak 
the  language,  the  real  problem  comes  in  under- 
standing it.  The  art  of  understanding  New  En- 
glish does  not  come  to  one  easily.  I  first  came  to 
New  England  in  September,  1952,  completely 
unaware  of  the  new  language  I  was  about  to  en- 
counter. It  was  in  the  Boston  South  Station  that 
it  suddenly  happened.  "Check  yuh  bags  at  the 
countuh  . . .  you  can  get  the  best  sodars  in  Bahs- 
ton  ovuh  theah  . . .  yuh  spell  that  name  with  an 
uh?  . .  .1  have  no  idear  wheah  you'll  find  West- 
ern Union  . .  .it's  quatah  aftuh  nirn,  not  hov 
past . . .  my  sistuh,  Mahther,  is  from  Washing- 
ton . .  .you  must  be  going  to  Andovuh  . . ." 

At  first  I  thought,  "My  God !  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  these  people?"  But  now  I'm  used  to  it 
and  I  will  respond  to  anything  from  Tarm  Lar- 
nce  to  To-um  Launce.  So  my  only  reply  now  is, 
"It's  puffictly  awl  right.  Moah  powah  to  yuh. 
The  wuld  can  use  a  new  language  ev'ry  once  in 
a  whall." 
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©  I"  "  Anthony  Pratt 


When  time  exposed  my  father  as  a  man, 
My  sky  was  overcast  with  clouds  of  doubt, 
the  mind — his  nurtured  nomad — uleaded  "out", 
Yet  voices  echoed  distant  from  the  clan. 


Attributed  to  youth  when  signs  began, 
The  freedom  soon  refused  to  quell  its  shout, 
And  threatened  basic  loyalty  with  rout 
With  whispering  of  borrowed  dreams  "you 
can!" 


The  world  was  mine ;  I  hungered  for  its  taste. 
I  fled.  Too  soon,  too  blind — the  sign  unseen 
Ahead.  The  crash — the  dark — a  world  to  clutch 


Was  gone.  And  in  its  place  pathetic  waste 
Of  shattered  dreams.  But  now  on  him  I  lean 
Who  helps  until  I  do  not  need  his  crutch. 
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Reasoned  Light  and  Time  -  zw<*  Lauve 


I  have  felt  the  bite  of  rain 

Kiss  light  my  forehead,  tight  and  strained. 

Cold  drops. 

I  have  walked  for  rain  to  bite 
And  still  the  cosmic  will, 
At  night  - 

Darkness  shining  for  reasoned  time. 

I  seek  this  will,  but 
I  shun  the  highways. 

For  I  have  seen  the  burnt,  blackened  smile 
Drip  plastic  tears. 
Frozen  crisp, 

Colored  and  bouncing  on  the  highways. 

The  grin  of  sanguine  husk  - 

Speedless  souls. 

Hollow  graves  of  steel. 

No  light  to  pique  for  reasoned  time ; 

Crusted  sewers  of 

Time. 

I  have  heard  sad  strains  of  the  love  song 

Sifted  through  cynic 

Ears,  dragged  along  the  highways. 

Years 

Scraped  to  brown,  no  sound. 
And  in  some  fears,  a  crossing  cat  upon  no 
Track  but  mine  of  zero  miles  or  one  step 
Back. 

I  shun  the  highways. 

My  way  is  through  the  fields. 

There, 

brine-tears  sweet  sting 
To  cleanse  the  reasoned  night. 
And  cosmic  will  in  fields  of 
Light 

And  rain,  soft  tears,  that 
Bite 

Is  stilled  to  find  it  need  not 
Skid  on  streaked  light. 
Only 

tilt  to  cold  drops,  my  yielding  light. 
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DE  MAUPASSANT  :  PIERROT  "  Trans,  by  Edward  Tarlov 


Madame  Lefevre  was  a  country  woman,  a 
widow,  one  of  those  half  peasants  who  is  always 
adorned  with  lace,  flowers,  and  frills.  She  liked 
to  put  on  a  grand  air  in  the  market  place,  and 
she  wore  silk  gloves  over  her  rough,  red  hands. 

She  had  a  companion,  an  unpretentious  pea- 
sant named  Rose. 

The  two  lived  in  a  dusty  little  white  house 
on  the  edge  of  town,  where  land  was  cheap.  They 
had  a  garden  in  back,  and  Rose's  main  duty  was 
to  cultivate  various  vegetables. 

One  night  someone  stole  a  dozen  onions. 

As  soon  as  the  theft  was  discovered,  Rose  re- 
ported it  to  Madame,  who  immediately  floated 
out  to  the  scene  of  the  grand  larceny.  The  two 
women  scrutinized  the  footprints,  discussed 
them,  revealed  their  suspicions.  "Look  —  the 
thieves  must  have  come  over  the  wall  there." 
"No,  no.  Over  there  by  the  rose  bed." 

How  well  they  slept  that  night!  The  next 
morning  the  neighbors  came  over,  and  the  two 
women  explained  their  observations  to  each 
newcomer.  A  neighboring  farmer  had  an  idea : 
"You  need  a  dog." 

It  was  true.  They  needed  a  dog,  if  only  to 
warn  them  should  another  raid  on  the  garden  be 
made.  Not  a  big  dog.  The  cost  of  feeding  a  big 
dog  would  ruin  them!  A  little  dog  that  would 
bark. 

Of  course,  there  were  objections.  Madame 
herself  was  terrified  by  the  thought  of  a  big 
bowl  of  food.  She  always  carried  a  lot  of  small 
change,  because  she  liked  the  metallic  sound  it 


made  when  dropped  into  church  collection  plates 
or  beggars'  cups.  Rose  was  all  in  favor  of  a  dog. 
They  finally  decided  to  get  one. 

Immediately,  the  search  for  a  suitable  ani- 
mal was  begun.  They  could  find  nothing  but  big 
dogs  that  would  eat  a  lot.  A  grocer  had  a  little 
dog,  but  he  insisted  on  two  francs  to  cover  the 
cost  of  raising  the  dog.  Madame  declared  that 
the  price  was  outrageous. 

One  day  the  butcher  brought  a  dog  to  Ma- 
dame. It  had  short  legs,  a  body  like  a  miniature 
beer  cask,  a  head  like  a  fox,  and  a  ridiculous 
tail.  The  butcher  wanted  to  give  the  dog  away. 
Madame  fell  in  love  with  it.  Rose  took  the  pup 
up  in  her  hands.  "What  shall  we  name  him?" 
she  asked. 

"Pierrot." 

They  made  him  a  house  out  of  a  soap  carton 
and  offered  him  some  water.  He  drank.  They 
offered  him  some  bread.  He  ate.  Madame  was 
worried.  "When  he  gets  used  to  us,  we'll  turn 
him  loose.  He  can  fend  for  himself  in  the  gar- 
den." 

As  far  as  Pierrot  was  concerned,  anyone  was 
welcome  in  the  garden.  He  greeted  each  visitor 
in  ecstacy,  shaking  his  tail.  He  never  barked  in 
the  presence  of  humans. 

Madame  grew  to  love  her  watchdog.  Occa- 
sionally, she  would  dip  a  piece  of  bread  in  her 
stew  and  give  it  to  him. 

One  thing  she  had  not  considered  was  a  li- 
cense. One  day  the  inspector  came  to  collect  the 
money  for  a  license.  "Eight  francs,  Madame." 
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Eight  francs  for  a  dog  that  never  barked?  She 
almost  passed  out. 

It  was  immediately  decided  that  they  would 
have  to  get  rid  of  Pierrot.  No  one  wanted  him. 
Finall  there  was  no  alternative.  They  would  have 
to  ask  the  officials  of  the  town  to  dispose  of  him. 

The  custom  was  to  take  the  animal  out  into  a 
certain  field.  In  the  middle  of  the  field  was  a  lit- 
tle brown  shack  with  a  straw  roof.  This  was  the 
entrance  to  a  lime  quarry.  Once  a  year  the  mi- 
ners would  go  into  the  open  pit  to  get  lime.  There 
was  a  fence  around  the  quarry.  All  the  rest  of 
the  year  the  quarry  was  a  cemetery  for  unwant- 
ed dogs.  Often,  when  one  passed  the  mine,  one 
could  hear  plaintive  barking  or  agonized  ap- 
peals. The  hunting  dogs  always  kept  clear  of 
the  mine  because  of  the  stench  of  gangrene. 
When  an  animal  had  been  in  the  mine  for  seve- 
ral days,  he  would  begin  to  get  weak  from  hun- 
ger. Soon  another  dog,  strong  and  vigorous, 
would  be  dropped  in.  The  two  would  stand  fac- 
ing each  other  for  a  while,  their  eyes  gleaming. 
They  would  be  uncertain  at  first.  Hunger  is  a 
powerful  persuader,  however,  and  the  stronger 
dog  would  soon  devour  the  weaker. 

When  the  two  women  had  decided  to  dispose 
of  Pierrot,  they  made  inquiries  of  the  head  mi- 
ner. He  said  he  would  do  the  job  for  ten  francs. 
The  son  of  a  neighbor  offered  to  do  it  for  five. 
They  decided  to  do  the  job  themselves,  "to  make 
sure  that  nothing  would  happen  to  him  on  the 
way."  They  decided  to  go  through  with  it  the 
following  night. 

They  fed  Pierrot  that  evening.  He  ate  a  bowl 
of  soup  with  pieces  of  butter  in  it.  When  he  had 
finished  his  meal,  Rose  put  him  in  his  basket. 
They  walked  fast  across  the  fields,  like  marau- 
ders. Soon  they  reached  the  mine.  Madame  lean- 
ed over  the  edge  and  listened.  No  sound.  Pierrot 
would  be  alone.  Rose  started  to  cry;  then  she 
threw  him  in.  They  both  waited  tensely,  their 
ears  cocked. 

First  they  heard  a  dull  sound  of  flesh  hitting 
rock.  Then  the  barking  of  an  injured  animal. 
Then  a  series  of  desperate  cries. 


He  barked.  Oh,  how  he  barked ! 

Their  consciences  pricked  them.  They  were 
afraid,  but  they  escaped  by  running. 

They  both  had  horrible  nightmares.  Madame 
dreamt  she  was  sitting  down  at  the  table.  All  of 
a  sudden,  Pierrot  appeared  in  the  soup  bowl. 
She  saw  a  bag  on  the  road.  Pierrot  came  out  of 
it  and  bit  her  hand.  In  the  morning  she  awoke, 
crazed,  and  ran  to  the  mine.  Pierrot  still  barked. 
He  had  been  barking  all  night.  She  started  to 
call  him  in  soft  tones.  He  answered  with  inflect- 
ions in  his  bark  that  made  him  seem  much  clos- 
er. All  of  a  sudden  she  wanted  to  recover  him 
and  make  him  happy. 

She  ran  to  the  head  miner  and  told  him  her 
story.  The  man  listened,  mute.  When  she  had 
finished,  he  said,  "You  want  your  dog?  That  will 
be  four  francs."  She  stared.  All  of  her  sadness 
left  her.  "Four  francs?  You're  crazy.  Four 
francs!"  He  retaliated.  "Do  you  think  I'd  go  to 
the  trouble  of  getting  my  helper  and  all  my 
equipment,  and  probably  getting  bitten  by  your 
mangy  dog,  just  for  love?"  She  left,  indignant. 
"Four  francs!" 

When  she  got  home,  Rose  suggested  that  they 
drop  food  to  Pierrot  lest  he  die  of  hunger.  Ma- 
dame approved.  They  left  the  house  with  some 
bread  and  butter. 

They  cut  the  bread  into  little  pieces  and  drop- 
ped them  in  one  by  one,  each  woman  talking  to 
Pierrot  in  turn.  He  barked  joyfully.  They  came 
back  the  next  night,  then  again.  One  morning 
as  they  were  about  to  feed  Pierrot,  they  heard 
loud  barking.  There  was  another  dog!  Rose 
shouted,  "Pierrot!"  and  they  began  to  drop  the 
food  to  him.  They  specified,  "It's  for  you,  Pier- 
rot, for  you."  Evidently  the  larger  dog  did  not 
understand. 

Rose  looked  at  Madame  pityingly.  Madame 
finally  said,  "I  can't  feed  all  the  dogs  that  they 
throw  in  there.  We'll  have  to  give  him  up." 

Choked  by  the  idea  of  all  those  dogs  living  at 
her  expense,  Madame  left,  carrying  the  remain- 
ing bread.  She  began  to  eat  it  abstractedly  as 
she  walked. 
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HEAR,  O  ISRAEL"     David  Steinberg 


The  key  prayer  of  Judaism  is,  "Hear  0  Israel: 
the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  One." 

For  the  last  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  this  affirmation  of  faith  has  been 
the  core  of  Judaism,  that  vital  intangible  key 
which  has  retained  spirit  and  spark  to  Jewish- 
ness.  Within  the  last  five  decades  Judaism  has 
lost  much  of  its  drive  and  power  as  a  living,  pul- 
sating, breathing  religion.  One  of  the  basic  fac- 
tors for  this  development  rests  right  in  the  fun- 
damental concepts  of  our  democracy.  America 
is  and  has  been  the  melting  pot  of  the  world  in 
just  about  every  phase  of  life — social,  economic, 
racial,  religious.  It  is  almost  as  if  a  minority 
group  is  dipped  into  some  sort  of  fluid  democra- 
cy with  the  result  that  the  group  comes  out  with 
a  veneer  of  similarity. 

As  the  minority  assimilates  it  adopts  the  so- 
cial mores  of  the  group  around  it.  The  first  ge- 
neration of  Jew  from  Latavia,  for  example, 
wore  his  beard  and  carried  his  orthodoxy  to  his 
grave ;  but  his  son,  the  second  generation,  soon 
rebelled  against  his  differences  and  heritage, 
adopting  a  way  of  life  that  was  identical  to  his 
Christian  neighbor.  The  third  generation  in  this 
country  never  even  knew  what  his  religious  and 
cultural  heritage  was.  The  third  generation  Jew 
was  as  tall  and  clean  cut  as  his  neighbor,  he  was, 
except  in  certain  crcles,  accepted  as  an  equal,  in 
simple  fact  he  was  molded  into  the  composite 
American  as  every  other  minority  group  has 
been.  One  recalls  the  quote  in  Letters  From  an 
American  Farmer.  "Here  individuals  of  all  na- 
tions are  melted  into  a  new  race  of  men  . . .  The 
American  is  a  new  man,  who  acts  upon  new 
principles."  Why  shouldn't  the  Jew  fit  in  as  the 
rest  do !  The  answer  is :  he  does  and  should.  This 
is  his  right  as  an  American. 

But  what  has  happended  to  his  Judaism?  How 
has  it  survived  this  social  and  economic  assimi- 


lation ?  The  answer  is :  it  really  hasn't.  The  more 
the  American  Jew  has  assimilated,  the  farther 
he  has  chosen  a  very  weak,  agnostic  point  of 
view.  What  I  mean  is  simply  this :  that  the  great 
majority  of  American  Jewry  have  latched  on  to 
a  nebulous  sort  of  belief  in  some  sort  of  super- 
natural being  without  any  idea  of  what  itmeans. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  having  a  definite 
concept  of  God,  but  rather  with  the  lack  of  in- 
telligent reasoning  about  their  maker  and  what 
he  or  she  believes  him  to  be.  If  you  add  to  this 
agnosticism  the  moral  codes  and  beliefs  which 
our  democracy  stands  for,  the  basic  concepts  of 
both  Judaism  and  Christianity  lose  much  of 
their  compelling  force.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, there  has  been  a  government  which  has 
put  into  its  laws  those  fundamental  concepts 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  all  religions.  To  a  great 
degree  the  morality  which  religion  preaches  has 
been  adopted  by  the  state  itself.  Therefore,  isn't 
it  possible  that  a  person  can  lose  all  communica- 
tion with  his  religion,  whether  it  be  Judaism  or 
Christianity?  Except  in  moments  of  great  per- 
sonal stress,  when  one  still  turns  to  the  religion 
of  his  fathers,  most  people  just  don't  need  reli- 
gion. 

The  American  Jew  has  one  of  two  choices. 
Either  he  can  turn  back  to  orthodoxy,  as  a  great 
many  people  are  now  doing,  and  simply  with- 
draw from  the  modern  world  around  him,  or  he 
can  be  an  American  primarily.  If  one  is  to  be  a 
good  Jew,  he  must  not  only  believe  in  the  reli- 
gion, but  to  a  degree  he  must  accept  and  practice 
some  of  the  ceremony,  culture,  and  love  of  the  re- 
ligion. The  average  American  has  a  date  on  Fri- 
day night  and  goes  to  a  ball  game  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  If  the  modern  Jew  is  to  be  first  an 
American,  he  goes  with  the  gang  on  Friday 
night.  If,  however,  he  is  concerned  with  his  Ju- 
daism, it  would  mean  not  going  with  the  gang 
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SURFACES  —  Robert  Johnston 


Friday  night.  Few  modern  American  Jews  ever 
give  any  consideration  to  the  Sabbath.  This 
doesn't  mean  that  the  good  American  Jew  has  to 
stay  home;  rather,  that  he  has  some  idea  of 
what  the  Sabbath  is  and  acts  accordingly.  The 
fact  that  hundreds  of  new  synagogues  have  been 
built  in  the  last  few  years  doesn't  prove  that 
Jews  are  returning  to  their  religion  out  of  need, 
but  perhaps  that  it  has  become  socially  proper 
and  fashionable  to  belong  to  some  young  crowd 
in  America's  suburbia.  This  isn't  a  cynical  ob- 
servation, for  just  walk  into  one  of  these  new 
beautiful  structures  on  a  Saturday  morning  and 
see  the  pitiful  turnout  of  worshippers. 

What  is  the  future  of  American  Jewry?  Per- 
haps American  Jewry  has  made  whatever  con- 
tribution it  will  make  to  the  American  scene  al- 
ready. Now  that  the  Zion  has  been  rebuilt,  a  two 
thousand  year  old  dream,  it  is  very  conceivable 
that  the  growth  and  development  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture will  center  around  the  state  of  Israel,  and 


there  alone.  There  can  be  no  question  that  new 
forms  of  art,  religion,  and  culture  are  being 
created  and  fostered  there  already ;  but  whether 
America  can  contain  a  Jewish  community  which 
has  dual  loyalties  and  dual  cultures  is  dubious. 
For  while  a  man  can  live  a  very  fulfilled  and 
happy  life  reconcilling  both  his  American  way 
and  his  Jewish  way,  the  major  trend  is  either 
towards  orthodoxy  or  asimilation.  The  Ameri- 
can Jew  has  never  had  to  face  any  real  presure 
from  without.  Unlike  the  Polish  or  German  Jew 
who  is  lucky  still  to  be  alive,  the  American  Jew 
has  faced  no  crisis  over  his  Judaism.  Because  of 
the  marked  success  with  democracy,  for  the  first 
time  the  Jew  here  in  America  has  lived  a  shel- 
tered and  protected  existence  with  the  result 
that  he  has  lost  the  feel  of  his  heritage,  his  be- 
liefs, and  his  obligations  to  the  rest  of  world 
Jewry.  Perhaps,  the  world  situation  being  what 
it  is,  something  will  happen  in  the  future  to  jar 
the  American  Jew  out  of  his  complacency  and 
he  will  turn  again  to  "Hear  0  Israel". 


GRANDFATHER'S  FUNERAL  ™  Anthony  Costello 


When  I  was  small,  I  used  to  visit  my  grand- 
mother and  grandfather  in  their  yellow  house 
beside  the  church.  Grandpa  Jack  and  I  had  good 
fun  on  those  visits.  Sunday  afternoons  we  would 
take  long  walks  all  around  the  town  and  take 
a  rubber  ball  with  us  which  we  would  bounce  on 
the  sidewalks  as  we  went.  Sometimes  we  walked 
up  in  the  woods  to  see  if  we  could  see  any  frogs 
in  the  frog  pond.  Somebody  is  building  a  lot  of 
new  little  houses  there  now,  and  there  aren't  ma- 
ny woods  left.  We  always  went  down  to  Mea- 
gan's  Drug  Store  after  our  walks,  and  I  had  an 
ice  cream  cone.  Mr.  Meagan  always  said  when 
we  came  into  his  store,  "Hello  Jack.  Who  is  that 
fine  looking  boy  with  you?" 

Then  we  would  all  laugh. 


When  Grandpa  Jack  and  I  returned  to  the 
house,  we  had  some  supper ;  and  then  we  would 
play  a  horse  race  game.  We  put  a  penny  on  each 
horse,  and  I  always  seemed  to  win.  Usually  my 
grandmother  would  want  Grandpa  Jack  and  I 
to  go  to  vesper  services  after  supper.  I  never 
liked  to  go  to  those  kind  of  things,  and  Grandpa 
Jack  said  to  her  that  we  were  in  the  middle  of 
an  important  game  and  couldn't  be  disturbed.  I 
remember  that  she  never  liked  that. 

One  Saturday  night  we  were  having  supper 
in  the  kitchen.  Grandpa  Jack  had  been  doing 
something  in  the  garage  and  had  laid  down  to 
rest,  so  my  grandmother  and  I  were  eating 
alone.  As  I  was  eating  my  coffee  jello,  he  came 
into  the  kitchen  and  said  he  thought  he  would 
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like  a  little  soup.  He  told  me  that  he  knew  of  a 
road  where  there  were  some  blackberry  bushes. 
He  said  that  we  would  go  there  the  next  day.  He 
spilled  his  soup  on  the  table,  and  my  grand- 
mother yelled  at  him.  I  could  see  some  tears  in 
his  eyes  and  I  said,  "Grandpa,"  but  he  didn't 
notice  me.  She  told  him  to  leave  the  table  if  he 
was  going  to  act  like  a  pig. 

My  mother  came  over  to  the  yellow  house  and 
took  me  home  that  night.  I  can  remember  sitting 
in  the  front  hall  and  hearing  grandmother  yell- 
ing and  mother  talking  slowly. 

I  went  to  camp  the  next  week,  and  I  sent 
Grandpa  Jack  some  postcards.  He  never  sent 
any  mail  back  to  me  though.  Mother  told  me  in 
one  of  her  letters  that  he  wasn't  living  in  my 
grandmother's  house  anymore,  but  in  a  nice 
house  in  the  country  with  a  pleasant  room  and 
apple  trees  to  look  at  out  the  window.  I  wonder- 
ed if  he  went  on  walks  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

When  he  died,  my  mother  came  to  get  me  at 
camp  for  the  funeral.  She  said  that  he  had  been 
sick.  I  cried  when  I  got  home,  and  I  put  on  my 
gray  suit,  and  we  went  over  to  my  grandmoth- 
er's house.  There  were  an  awful  lot  of  people  at 
the  house,  and  I  had  to  meet  them  all.  All  sorts 
of  uncles,  and  aunts,  and  cousins  sitting  in  the 
living  room  and  talking  silently. 

My  mother  told  my  brother  and  I  to  be  sure 
and  tell  grandmother  that  we  were  sorry.  My 
brother  told  her  he  was  sorry  when  she  was  in 
the  kitchen  before  the  funeral.  My  brother  said 
that  she  was  making  a  spice  cake. 

After  the  funeral  we  all  got  into  big  black 
cars  and  drove  to  the  cemetery.  Everyone  was 
sobbing,  but  I  didn't  want  to.  Grandmother  was 
in  our  car  and  she  was  crying.  A  special  car  for 
carrying  flowers  was  in  front  of  our  car.  Every 
time  the  flower  car  went  over  a  bump  in  the 
road,  a  bunch  of  flowers  would  fall  off ;  and  our 
car  would  run  over  them.  I  watched  out  the 
back  window  and  saw  the  long  line  of  cars  crush- 
ing pink  and  purple  flowers  and  light  blue  rib- 
bons. 

The  priest  said  a  little  speech  at  the  grave, 


and  everyone  stood  around  and  closed  their  eyes. 
I  knew  that  Grandpa  Jack  was  in  that  steel  box 
in  the  ground,  and  I  said  good-by  to  him  under 
my  breath  and  went  over  to  the  car.  I  tried  not 
to  cry,  because  I  remembered  that  once,  when  I 
had  fallen  down  and  scratched  my  knee,  Grand- 
pa Jack  had  told  me  never  to  cry  if  I  could  help 
it. 

My  mother  glared  at  me  all  the  way  back  to 
Grandmother's  house.  I  hadn't  told  Grandmoth- 
er that  I  was  sorry.  I  didn't  see  why  I  should 
have  to  tell  her  that  I  was  sorry.  I  counted  flow- 
ers in  the  street  all  the  way  back  to  her  house.  I 
told  her  I  was  sorry  when  everyone  was  going 
into  the  house.  I  hated  myself  for  saying  it,  be- 
cause I  thought  I  was  doing  something  tnat 
Grandpa  Jack  wouldn't  want  me  to  do.  She  said 
thank  you,  and  cried  some  more. 

All  the  aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins  c?me 
back  from  the  cemetery.  My  brother  and  i  went 
out  on  the  porch  to  watch  them  all  get  out  of  the 
cars.  We  all  went  into  the  living  room,  and  pret- 
ty soon  my  grandmother  came  in  and  said, 
"Well,  I  guess  it's  time  to  eat." 

She  wasn't  crying  anymore.  Two  uncles  and  a 
cousin  turned  on  the  radio.  All  the  aunts  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  unpack  the  cakes  and  pies 
they  had  brought.  The  uncles  and  cousins  who 
weren't  busy  just  sat  around  and  talked. 

Everyone  ate  a  lot,  and  I  guess  they  had  a 
good  time.  I  remember  asking  my  father  why 
everyone  wasn't  still  sad.  He  said  he  didn't 
know. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  cakes  and  pies  and 
chicken.  I  had  a  piece  of  chicken  and  then  went 
out  into  the  back  yard.  I  kicked  some  leaves. 
Why  wasn't  everyone  still  sad?  Why  were  they 
all  of  a  sudden  happy  ?  Had  they  forgotten  that 
Grandpa  Jack  was  in  a  box  in  the  earth  and  that 
they  were  eating  cake?  And  grandmother;  why 
wasn't  she  crying  anymore?  I  guess  that  she 
didn't  care  much  really,  but  was  just  putting  on 
a  good  act.  I  remembered  the  time  she  had  yell- 
ed at  him  when  he  had  spilled  some  soup.  I 
thought  of  how  there  must  have  been  other 
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times  also.  I  hated  her.  I  screamed  and  ran  back 
into  the  house.  I  ran  into  the  living  room  and 
knocked  a  piece  of  cake  out  of  the  hands  of  an 
uncle.  He  laughed,  and  my  mother  and  father 
took  me  home.  We  went  past  the  woods  and  the 
frog  pond,  and  I  wanted  to  go  out  and  look  for 
frogs  with  my  father;  but  my  mother  said  that 
I  was  too  tired. 


That  night  of  my  grandfather's  funeral  I 
went  back  to  camp.  I  could  have  stayed  at  home 
a  few  more  days,  because  our  camp  director  had 
told  my  mother  that  a  death  in  the  family  was 
always  hard  to  survive.  But  I  wanted  to  go  back 
that  night  because  there  were  going  to  be  mo- 
vies shown  to  the  kids. 


REVERE  BEACH  —  Anthony  CosteUo 


HYPNOCIDE  AND  GIN  ™  Bardyl  Tirana 


I 

The  avenue  was  wide,  very  wide  and  incre- 
dibly empty.  I  couldn't  see  any  cars,  or  pedes- 
trians, or  buildings.  I  couldn't  even  see  the  curb 
or  sidewalk.  Other  than  the  rolling,  prairie-like 
avenue,  I  saw  but  one  thing,  an  endless  number 
of  straight,  then  curving,  then  intersecting  trol- 
ley tracks.  I  couldn't  tell  where  they  came  from, 
but  I  was  very  aware  of  them,  lustrous  and  im- 
bedded in  the  rain-dulled,  grey  asphalt  of  the 
avenue. 

Then  a  streetcar  appeared,  turning  on  curved 
track,  squeaking  and  groaning.  It  was  one  of 
those  crumbling,  antique  wooden  streetcars, 
with  a  platform  on  the  back,  and  a  huge  round 
headlight  on  the  front.  It  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  the  avenue,  and  the  scaling  grey  paint  on  its 
wood  blended  delicately  with  the  dull  grey  of  the 
avenue  and  the  cold  impersonal  grey  of  the  sky. 

A  young  man  in  a  grey  flannel  suit  and  a  grey 
felt  hat  walked  up  to  the  trolley  and  put  his  foot 
on  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  platform.  He  pull- 
ed a  thirty-eight  out  from  his  jacket  pocket,  and 
pointed  it  at  his  temple.  He  shot;  his  body  jerk- 
ed forward  onto  the  platform.  He  righted  him- 
self, swayed  down  the  aisle  of  the  trolley,  and 
disappeared.  I  found  myself  on  the  platform 
looking  down  the  aisle  at  rows  of  empty  seats 
and  three  uninterested,  almost  lifeless  faces.  I 
saw  the  conductor  in  his  black  uniform  and  hat 
sitting  next  to  my  feet  on  the  platform.  His 
clammy  grey  face  looked  up  at  me,  and  he  said 
in  a  hoarse,  almost  inaudible  whisper,  "I'm 
bleeding!" 

I  glanced  down  at  the  steel  platform,  and 
there,  like  a  bottle  of  spilt  ink,  was  a  puddle  of 
crimson  blood.  I  sat  down  on  the  platform  right 
beside  the  blood,  and  put  my  hand  in  it.  It  was 
warm  and  thick,  like  glue.  I  rubbed  the  fingers 
of  that  hand  together,  and  looked  down  the  aisle 
of  the  trolley.  The  man  in  the  grey  suit  was 
standing  at  its  end  with  his  left  arm  over  his 


stomach,  as  if  he'd  just  shot  himself  in  the  belly 
rather  than  in  the  temple  five  minutes  earlier. 
His  shoulders  were  hunched  over;  he  looked 
sick,  and  his  face  was  a  pasty  grey.  He  stared 
at  me. 

II 

All  of  a  sudden  I  was  no  longer  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  streetcar,  but  at  a  fruitstand  in  a 
supermarket.  Its  white  enamel  was  streaked 
with  grey  from  the  dust  of  the  subways.  The 
stand  had  mirrors  in  back  of  it,  which  also  were 
blanketed  with  dust.  On  top  of  the  mirrors  were 
yellow  lights  and  a  bar  with  hooks  from  which 
hung  big  hunks  of  red,  bloody,  half -frozen  meat. 
I  poked  the  meat,  and  it  gave  way  to  my  finger. 
The  stand  was  filled  with  milk  bottles  of  frozen 
orange,  grapefruit,  and  lemon  juice.  The  bot- 
tles were  only  one-fifth  full.  I  picked  up  a  bottle 
of  frozen  orange  juice  and  of  frozen  lemon 
juice.  I  also  picked  up  a  bottle  of  frozen  gin. 

I  looked  up,  and  an  old  woman  was  standing 
beside  me.  She  was  about  sixty-five,  fat,  and 
slovenly,  and  had  grey,  kinky,  uncombed  hair. 
She  was  wearing  a  faded,  out-of-shape-print 
dress,  and  her  feet  were  bursting  out  of  stout, 
worn  black  shoes.  A  hunchbacked  chimpanzee 
was  squatting  on  her  shoulder.  I  broke  off  a  ba- 
nana from  a  stalk  hanging  behind  me,  partially 
peeled  it,  took  a  bite  from  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
woman.  The  chimpanzee  grabbed  it  from  the 
woman  and  started  eating  it,  so  I  took  it  back 
from  the  chimpanzee  and  ate  it  myself. 

The  woman  pulled  a  long,  rectangular  mauve 
painting  out  from  a  bundle  of  clothes  in  her 
arms.  I  took  my  pallet  knife  and  started  to 
scrape  and  paint  over  the  painting,  adding  reds 
and  violets  to  the  mauve.  When  I  had  finished, 
the  painting  looked  something  like  a  mountain, 
and  somewhat  like  a  graph  that  I  had  seen  in  an 
American  History  book.  (Then  the  subways, 
the  fruit  stand,  and  the  old  lady  slipped  from 
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my  mind) .  I  held  the  painting  at  arm's  length 
and  admired  it. 

Ill 

I  was  no  longer  in  the  subway  station,  but  at 
the  bottom  of  an  elevator  shaft  of  a  New  York 
apartment.  Like  most  elevator  shafts,  this  one 
was  grimy,  dank,  and  dark,  but  the  shaft  was 
about  twice  as  wide  as  it  was  long.  Thus,  the 
elevator  only  took  up  half  the  space  in  the  shaft, 
and  the  gate  of  the  elevator  opened  not  to  a  hall- 
way, but  to  empty  waste  space.  The  elevator 
was  suspended  by  many  greasy  black  cables,  and 
was  just  a  heavy  wood  platform  with  a  gate.  At 
the  top  of  the  shaft  was  a  small  rectangular 
window  which  let  a  small  amount  of  hazy  light 
penetrate  the  dust,  dankness,  and  darkness. 
Two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  in  the  waste  space, 
was  a  platform  divided  by  a  partition,  which 
made  two  small,  high-ceilinged  rooms. 

I  took  the  elevator  up  to  the  platform  and 
stepped  into  the  first  room,  which  was  complete- 
ly bare  except  for  dirt.  The  door  to  the  other 
hoom  was  open.  In  that  room  there  was  an 
orange  crate  and  a  crude  wooden  table.  The  only 
light  came  from  that  small  window  at  the  top  of 
the  shaft.  Charlie  was  sitting  on  the  orange 
crate,  his  elbow  on  the  table.  He  turned  towards 
me,  and  grinned  sheepishly.  I  asked  him,  "Char- 
lie, have  you  ever  thought  of  committing . . .  ?" 

He  interrupted  me,  "...  suicide  !" 

"No,"  I  answered,  "murder.  You  can  only 
commit  suicide  once."  Charlie  kept  on  grinning. 

Notes : 
I 

The  avenue  was  Penn.  at  14th  St.,  just  below 
RKO  Kieth's. 

The  trolley  came  out  of  the  previews  of  "A 

Streetcar  Named  Desire." 

The  trolley  was  rolling  back-end  forwards. 

The  man  swayed  down  the  aisles  of  four  trolleys, 

though  I  only  saw  one  car  stop. 

One  of  the  three  faces  was  that  of  a  senile  old 

grouch  that  I  remember  seeing  on  campus 

somewhere.  He  was  wearing  a  brown  gabardine 


topcoat  and  a  hat  pulled  low  over  his  forehead. 
He  had  glasses  held  together  at  the  nose  by  tape. 
Julia  had  mentioned  something  to  me  in  a  letter 
about  the  suicide  at  Exeter  three  years  ago. 
Mike  had  talked  about  street  fights  that  evening, 
telling  us  how  he  got  blood  all  over  himself. 

II 

The  station  was  Times  Square  near  the  Grand 
Central  shuttle. 

The  fruitstand  was  in  actuality  a  deepfreeze. 
The  hospital  in  my  subconscious  was  Emergency 
Hospital  where  I  had  my  knee  sewed  up. 
I  didn't  realize  that  one  can't  freeze  gin ;  my  feet 
were  cold  when  I  woke  up. 

My  brother  Turhan  was  standing  beside  the  old 
woman  who  was  my  mother,  though  my  mother 
is  comparatively  young  and  good  looking. 
The  woman  looked  like  a  washerwoman  one  sees 
on  a  trolley. 

Uncle  Hayden  had  sent  me  a  postcard  from 
Africa  saying  that  he  would  have  brought  me  a 
chimp,  but  that  Rosamond  had  enough  mon- 
keys around  the  house,  anyhow. 
The  painting  was  bigger  than  the  bundle  of 
clothes,  but  I  didn't  notice  it  or  the  clothes  when 
I  first  saw  the  woman. 

I  had  been  having  trouble  thinking  of  something 
to  paint  for  the  Washington  painter's  exhibit. 
The  graph  was  one  of  the  value  of  the  dollar 
during  the  depression,  like  the  one  in  the  back 
of  Mr.  Allis's  American  History  classroom. 

Ill 

The  shaft  was  like  the  one  in  the  Newark  Street 
apartments,  and  also  like  one  I  had  seen  (not 
an  elevator  shaft)  in  some  apartment  in  New 
York  when  I  was  very  small.  I  don't  remember 
where.  Maybe  it  was  like  the  dumbwaiter  shaft 
in  Aunt  Anna's  old  N.  Y.  apartment. 
I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the  cause  of  George 
Gershwin's  death :  his  fall  down  a  N.  Y.  elevator 
shaft,  which  later  caused  a  brain  tumor. 
Charlie  was  a  guy  who  is  always  grinning  any- 
how. 

In  the  story,  Charlie  had  suggested  that  I  go 
take  a  leak,  so  I  woke  up  and  did  so. 
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WITH  INTENT  TO  SILENCE  ™  George  Hoopes 


Henry  Forbes  sat  at  his  desk  with  his  head  in 
his  hands.  A  typewriter  was  before  him,  with  a 
few  lines  written  on  the  paper. 

"Listen,  Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  inspecting 
the  curtains,  "I  think  we'd  better  get  some  new 
curtains.  These  are  disgusting.  What  kind  would 
you  like?  I  think  some  nice  plain  white  ones 
would  look  well.  Sort  of  lighten  the  room  up  a 
little.  But  maybe  you'd  want  a  design.  A  dark 
blue  or  maybe  a  red,  on  white,  of  course,  would 
go  with  the  wallpaper.  But  that  awful  desk  of 
yours  would  ruin  that.  That  desk  is  so  out  of 
place.  Don't  you  think  so  Henry?" 

"I  don't  care,"  mumbled  Henry. 

"That's  what  you  always  say.  Why  can't  you 
take  an  interest  in  things  like  other  people  ?  All 
you  want  to  do  is  sit  here  and  write,  write, 
write." 

She  wandered  out  of  the  room,  and  Henry  be- 
gan to  type,  quickly  and  urgently.  But  soon  she 
was  back.  "Hey  listen  to  this,  Henry,"  she  be- 
gan. "The  paper  says  that  the  new  thruway  will 
be  finished  by  September.  That  means  we'll  cut 
the  time  to  Maine  by,  urn-" 

Henry  opened  a  drawer  impatiently  and  took 
out  a  revolver.  He  pointed  it  at  Mrs.  Forbes  and 
pulled  the  trigger  twice.  Then  he  threw  the  gun 
into  the  grate  and  dragged  Mrs.  Forbes  into  the 
next  room.  He  came  back,  shut  the  door  behind 
him  and  started  to  type.  He  typed  faster  and 
faster,  more  and  more  urgently,  using  sheet  af- 
ter sheet  of  paper. 

It  began  to  get  dark.  Mr.  Forbes  paused  only 
to  turn  on  the  light.  Steps  came  up  the  walk.  The 
bell  rang,  but  Mr.  Forbes  did  not  pause.  Some- 
one pushed  the  door  open,  and  a  scream  rang 


out.  The  steps  left,  rather  hurriedly.  Mr.  Forbes 
went  on  typing.  Later  more  footsteps  came, 
there  were  sounds  of  things  being  moved  and 
quiet  conversations.  People  came  and  went,  and 
in  his  study  Mr.  Forbes  typed  furiously  on.  At 
last  someone  cautiously  opened  the  door.  "Near- 
ly finished  ?"  a  voice  inquired. 

"Not  quite,"  said  Mr.  Forbes.  "Be  out  in  about 
half  an  hour." 

A  deputy  sheriff  peered  apologetically  in.  "It's 
in  the  grate,"  said  Mr.  Forbes,  and  went  on 
typing. 

The  deputy  sheriff  moved  over  to  the  fireplace 
and  fished  the  revolver  out  of  the  ashes. 
"Thanks,  Mr.  Forbes,"  he  said,  and  left  the 
room,  shutting  the  door  carefully  behind  him. 

A  half  hour  later  Mr.  Forbes  stopped,  sighed, 
and  gathered  up  the  papers.  Sweat  poured  from 
his  brow.  He  opened  the  door  and  walked  into 
the  next  room,  where  three  policemen  sat 
around  in  chairs.  The  body  was  gone. 

"Here,"  said  Mr.  Forbes,  thrusting  the  pile 
of  papers  on  one  of  them,  "could  you  send  that 
to  my  publisher?" 

"Sure,  Mr.  Forbes.  I  hope  it  was  worth  a  mur- 
der." 

"So  do  I,"  sighed  Mr.  Forbes.  "I  have  to  thank 
you  for  letting  me  finish  it.  It  was  very  consi- 
derate of  you." 

The  papers  were  placed  carefully  in  a  brief- 
case, handcuffs  snapped  on  Mr.  Forbes,  and  the 
group  left,  turning  out  the  lights  after  them. 

On  the  eve  of  the  printing  of  his  last  novel, 
Henry  John  Forbes  went  to  the  electric  chair. 
The  novel  was  a  complete  failure. 
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ines 


Thomas  Weisbueh 


What  are  boundaries  but  men's  differing  thoughts? 
But  lines  upon  the  Beach  of  Time  where  wind  and  waves  will  wash  away 
the  marks? 

What  are  men's  thoughts  but  little  passing  whims  that 
Seeming  heavy  on  the  ageless  earth 
Will  not  affect  the  passing  of  Great  Time, 

(the  father  of  eternity.) 
What  are  men's  buildings,  seeming  huge  and  wonderous? 
Permitted  by  the  earth  to  stand  on  spaces  of  her  skin? 
Their  symmetry  will  soon  be  mounds  of  dust. 
And  what  is  soon? 

Men  think  they  know  but  everything  men  think  they  know. 

Only  Time  itself  knows  what  soon  is, 

And  Time  I  think  cares  little  either  way. 

Men's  action  roll  big  boulders  which  seem  to  change 

the  contours  of  the  ages. 
But  out  on  the  vast  white  stretches  they're  only  little  stones 
And  every  time  a  wave  comes  in  they're  lost. 
Yet  men  think  that  they  are  eternal 
Not  really  knowing  what  eternal  is, 
And  draw  their  little  lines  upon  the  sand 
Where  wind  and  waves  will  wash  away  the  mark. 
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Friend  ™  Donald  Lauve 


I  sit  within  a  corner  modern  drugstore 
And  watch  sharp  shapes  happen 
Through  a  modern,  clean  and  blind 
Window. 

Across  a  stainproof ,  scratchproof 
Red  counter 
Coins  plough- 
Nothing  for  something. 
People  pointing ;  nodding ;  pulling 
Arms,  levers,  legs ;  pushing 
Buttons,  marked  in  color,  and 
Me.  I  don't  mind. 
I  live  here,  where 
A  modern,  white,  and  mechanical 
Peanut  vender  stands 


Without 

Shouting,  or 

A  chewed  mustache,  or 

Small,  popping 
Eyes. 

And  sells  machine-picked,  clean 
Peanuts 

By  spinning  a  round  table 
Mountainous  and  bumpy  with 
Them. 

Peanuts  is  not  all,  but  mostly. 

Peanuts  which  people  plink  into  their  mouths. 

Then  they  drink  a  lot 

To  take  the  taste  away. 

Drink  rotation  on  this, 

My  fertile,  red 

Counter. 

There  is  one  large  yellow-white  Brazil  nut  that 

draws  my 
Eye 

Then  disappears 
Until  it  looms  again  in  the 
Spinning  mountain. 
It  is  near  the  top, 
My  friend. 

Where  I  sit  is  on  a  chrome 
Spinnable  Stool. 

Once  around  and  I  can  disregard  the  Brazil 
nut, 
To  see 

Red,  blue,  green,  shiny,  many 
Cars  go  by. 

Straight  ahead,  yet  I  know 

They  always 

Turn, 

And  some  of  the  colors  are  hazy  and  repeat 
And 

Crash. 

I  never  hear  them  crash. 
I  hear  about  them  crashing  and 
Scratching  the  color  to  rust  - 
Dust  which 

Returns  and  swerves  for 
Them. 

When  the  golden  mask  is  sheen 
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Speed  is  the 
Pigment  of  color. 
I  need  no 

Sharp  shapes  to  show 
My  friend. 
But  now, 

In  this  natural  mourning, 
The  tarnished  mask  is 
Crying. 

I  can  sit  here  and  only  see 

Black  cars,  slow  and  blinded  by  the 

Tears. 

And  in  these  seething 
Years 

Business  is  never  slow. 

Where  I  sit  is  on  a  chrome 
Spinnable  stool  with  no  back  to  hold 
Me,  support  me 
When  it  cries. 


I  see  people  move  the  sidewalks, 

Both  ways,  jerky 

Like  fish  flashing  by  the  glass 

With  soundless  mashing  mouths. 

Peanuts. 

On  the  corner  the  people  teeter  - 

Not  to  fall  out, 

Or  seek  the  sparse  second, 
Or  touch  the  acid  time- 
Of  colored  cars 

That  bruise  with  greased 

And  displaced  air. 

The  three-way  sun  has  changed. 

They  fall  in, 

Safely, 

Sharing 

Colored  dust  with  tears  that  do  not 

Spin. 

Now 

The  callow  stillness  of  a  measured, 
Taut  color 

Squats  before  my  shatterproof, 
Sparkling  square  - 
Unwilling  to  open  a 
Fist. 
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Go. 
Gone 

Out  of  this,  my  corner  vision,  but  I  know 
Where. 

To  the  next  corner,  then  right. 
To  a  far  corner,  then  left. 
To  squeeze  more  color,  or 
Black. 

Sidewalks  jerk  by, 

Unmechanical, 

Alone, 

Fishes. 

All  color  gone  to  burnt 
Time. 

Shatterproof,  chrome, 

Spinning 

Time. 

Never 

Has  the  Brazil  nut  stopped 

Pulling; 

Dragging 

The  neraness  of  the 
Top. 

My  friend. 
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THE  BOSUN'S  PIPE  -  John  Erickson 


"No,"  I  said,  "surely  you  must  had  heard,  the 
bosun's  pipe." 

The  little  man  behind  the  counter  looked  at 
me  sharply ;  he  must  have  thought  me  not  quite 
well.  They  all  acted  the  same  way,  all  the  shop 
keepers,  salesmen,  and  clerks.  None  had  ever 
heard  of  the  bosun's  pipe. 

"Thank  you,"  I  murmured,  and  left. 

On  and  on  I  walked  up  the  narrow  streets, 
stopping  in  every  shop,  looking  -  searching, 
seeking,  yearning  with  all  inside  me  to  find  the 
bosun's  pipe.  (Surely  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
this  pipe  is,  for  all  musicians  know  the  rarity 
of  the  bosun's  pipe.  Thus,  you  too  can  share  in 
my  sorrow  and  amazement  at  finding  that  I 
alone  knew  of  such  an  instrument.)  Alas,  I  had 
looked  for  weeks  -  walking,  still  walking,  and 
walking  more  -  walking  up  and  down  streets, 
through  alleys,  on  cobblestones,  over  and  under 
bridges.  But  nowhere  was  there  to  be  found  the 
coveted  bosun's  pipe. 

You  may  ask  why  I  so  longed  for  this  pipe.  I 
must  say  simply  that  I  had  to  have  it.  No  rea- 
sons can  I  give.  I  tell  you  nothing  more. 

One  night  -  it  must  have  been  very  late  -  as  I 
walked,  I  saw  a  small  shop,  oh,  so  very  small ; 
and  I  thought  that  I  must  try  it.  All  was  dark 
inside  but  for  a  dim  light  in  the  back.  I  walked 
to  the  door  and  tested  it ;  I  found  it  open.  I  walk- 
ed inside.  As  I  entered,  I  put  my  hand  up  to  the 
top  of  the  door  to  catch  those  awful  bells  that 
sound  upon  one's  entrance  and  departure.  I 
closed  the  door  behind  me,  and  walked  slowly  to 
the  back  of  the  shop.  How  silent  all  was  in  that 
night !  Not  a  sound  did  I  make.  There  was  some- 
thing different,  a  quality  strange,  about  this 
shop  -  yet  to  this  day  I  cannot  say  just  what  it 
was. 

I  beheld  a  scanty  form  in  spectacles  working 
with  his  hands  under  the  dim  light.  But  what  he 
was  doing  I  was  unable  to  see,  for  it  was  dark  - 
oh,  so  very  dark.  He  did  not  look  up  at  me  -  yet 


I  could  not  help  but  know  that  he  felt  my  pre- 
sence. 

"You  have  found  whom  you  seek,"  he  said. 
"It  is  I  who  have  the  bosun's  pipe." 
He  said  nothing  more. 

I  did  not  ask  for  it.  I  turned  and  fled  from 
the  shop.  I  heard  the  bells  behind  me.  I  ran,  ran, 
and  ran,  down  the  streets,  through  the  alleys, 
up  to  my  little  room.  As  I  threw  open  the  door, 
the  little  bells  rang.  Yet  there  were  no  bells  over 
my  door.  I  had  none. 

The  next  day,  late  in  the  evening,  I  found  a 
small  package  at  my  door.  I  opened  it,  and  do 
you  know  what  I  found?  I  will  tell  you.  In  the 
package  there  was  a  small  white  cloth  bag.  I 
opened  it  and  found  a  bit  of  tobacco,  about 
enough  to  fill  a  pipe. 

I  took  the  white  bag  with  the  tobacco  in  my 
hand  and  held  it  tight.  I  walked  from  my  room 
out  into  the  darkness.  I  kept  thinking  about  the 
scanty  form  in  spectacles,  the  bosun's  pipe,  and 
the  tobaaco.  On  I  went  down  the  street  until  I 
reached  the  bridge.  It  was  not  high,  nor  was  the 
river  deep,  but  it  did  not  matter,  because  I  could 
not  swim.  So  I  went  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
and  still  clutching  the  small  white  bag,  I  leaped 
into  the  water. 

From  then  to  now  I  can  remember  nothing. 
All  is  a  void  of  darkness.  Now  I  lie  in  a  white 
room.  People  in  white  come  to  me  and  talk  to 
me  and  leave  me.  I  say  nothing.  Neither  can  I 
move.  Black  bars  cover  the  window,  and  I  think 
that  the  door  stays  locked  when  I  am  alone. 
Doubtless  they,  these  people  in  white,  know  me 
as  I  really  am.  They  cannot  help  me;  I  know. 
And  they  do  not  understand  me.  No  one  does  - 
except  one,  perhaps. 

They  call  me  mad,  insane.  I  stand  alone  in  the 
world.  But  I  am  happy  -  happy  in  my  own  way  - 
because  at  last  I  have  the  bosun's  pipe.  Won't 
you  hear  me  play? 
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Concerto  for  Fife,  Violin,  and  Kettledrum  ■"  Michael  West 


there 
are  those 
who  are  desirous 
of  imparting  a  message 
pregnant  with  occult  meaning 
but  who  are  unsure  of 
their  technique  and 
write  poetry- 
just  like 
this 

Forsooth,  there  is  another  group  that  has 
Been  steeped  since  infancy  in  things  antique, 
Like  Bobby's  coffee  black.  Their  strength  is  as 
The  strength  of  ten  because  they  have  technique. 
They  fearlessly  will  hunt  the  amphibrach, 
Entrap  the  dactyl  with  a  cunning  snare ; 
Unarmed  save  for  caesura  they  can  track 
The  wild  iambus  to  his  lonely  lair. 
But  all  too  oft,  alas !  their  mellow  rimes, 
Although  they  lilt  the  reader  right  along, 
Sound  hollow,  like  those  damned  bell  tower  chimes 
Intoning  their  eterne,  "Ding-dong-ding-dong !" 
And,  then,  as  with  these  staves  so  sweetly  wrought, 
Technique  conceals  a  paucity  of  thought. 
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I,  HOWEVER, 

AM  MUCH  MORE  CLEVER. 

FOR  WHILE 

I  HAVE  NO  STYLE, 

I  HAVE  NO  MESSAGE  EITHER. 

WHAT!  DID  HE  SAY  THERE  IS  NO  GREAT  TRUTH  CONCEALED 
HEREIN? 

THAT'S  RIGHT.  AND  NOT  ONLY  IS  THERE  NO  HIDDEN  MEANING, 
THERE  IS  NO  MEANING. 

I  LEAVE  THE  MESSAGES  TO  WESTERN  UNION. 

I  WILL  CHEERFULLY  ADMIT 

THAT  MY  TECHNIQUE  EATS  IT. 

AS  YOU  MAY  HAVE  NOTICED,  SOME  OF  THE  TIME 

I  RHYME ; 

AND  THEN  AGAIN 

I  DON'T. 

I  AM  A  ROSE  THAT  BLOOMS  ALONE, 

FREE  FROM  THE  STRANGLING  VINE  OF  CONVENTIONALITY. 

I'LL  SHOOT  THE  FIRST  MAN  WHO  TOUCHES  THAT  METAPHOR ! 

FOR  WHEN  COMES  THE  TIME  THAT  I  MUST  CONFORM, 

I  CONFORM 

TO  THE  NORM 

OF  THE  NONCONFORM.* 

I  HAVE  NEITHER  INTENT 

NOR  CONTENT. 

ASININE,  YOU  MAY  SAY. 

BUT  YOU  READ  IT,  DIDN'T  YOU? 

AND  HOW  DID  THIS  APPEAR 

IN  THE  mirror? 


*-M.  J.&F.B. 
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m  Donald  Lauve 


John  was  raised  an  only  child,  and  he  had 
quiet  manners.  John  liked  to  read  books.  When 
he  was  very  small  he  would  go  quietly  into  the 
dusty  library  that  his  father  never  used.  Stand- 
ing small  and  clean  in  the  room  he  would  look 
up  at  the  books  that  armored  the  walls.  His  head 
would  waver  because  he  felt  the  awful  strength 
of  their  vastness.  John  was  very  small  then  and 
did  not  know  why  the  books  were  important  to 
him,  but  in  them  he  felt  no  weakness.  John  be- 
gan to  read  all  the  books  from  the  shelves  that 
he  could  reach.  He  dared  not  stand  on  anything. 
John  was  a  careless  boy,  but  he  treated  the  books 
slowly  and  well.  The  books  he  did  not  under- 
stand he  listed  on  a  light  green  piece  of  paper 
which  he  found. 

Beside  the  second  tall  window  there  was  a 
wide  and  high,  speckled  brown,  wing-chair.  All 
the  other  chairs  in  the  room  seemed  new,  even 
though  they  were  gently  soiled  by  dust.  The 
wing-chair  was  old.  John  sat  in  this  chair  when 
he  read,  because  the  sun  was  there  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  had  a  seat,  half  fallen  out,  and  com- 
fortable. He  sat  deep  in  the  chair,  his  head  bow- 
ed, his  small  eyes  quick  on  the  pages.  John's 
hair  was  always  combed  when  he  began  reading. 
He  loved  the  sun.  He  loved  the  sun  because  it 
made  the  pages  and  passages  bright  and  come  to 
life.  The  sun  never  glazed  his  lowered  face;  it 
made  his  hair  warm.  This  was  all  the  sun  that 
John  knew. 

John  would  rest  his  eyes  by  looking  through 
the  tall  window  beside  his  wing-chair.  Some  of 
the  panes  were  covered  with  crisp,  lasting  dust. 
The  panes  which  he  could  reach  he  had  wiped  to 
let  the  sun  move  in  more  freely.  Outside  was  a 
hill  covered  with  living  plants  rushing  green  up 
to  the  window,  then  bowing  brown.  They  never 
reached  the  windows  of  the  room.  On  the  top  of 
the  hill  was  a  thick  tree  where  boys  played  and 


ran  and  made  noise.  J ohn  never  heard  the  noise 
because  the  windows  were  always  closed.  He 
saw  them  run  and  play,  and  that  rested  his  eyes, 
so  he  would  read  more  pages.  In  them  he  lived. 
It  was  exciting  and  tiring. 

John  grew  older  and  larger,  but  he  did  not 
change  very  much.  He  read  many  books  in  the 
evening,  when  the  house  was  held  close  by  the 
night.  He  would  eat  dinner  with  his  parents.  He 
did  not  have  a  brother  or  a  sister.  John  and  his 
parents  ate  with  smooth  and  quiet  manners.  The 
table  was  long  and  John  was  alone  on  one 
side  and  he  felt  small.  His  parents  each  had  a 
cup  of  black  coffee  at  the  table  after  dinner  had 
passed.  It  was  the  same  when  John  was  small. 
He  would  sit  with  his  hands  pressed  under  his 
knees,  his  knife  and  fork  in  the  center  of  the 
plate.  There  were  rarely  any  dessert  dishes.  He 
would  be  still  and  quiet,  but  he  always  heard  the 
noises  of  dinner  and  the  music  of  coffee.  The 
music  of  coffee  was  the  symphonic  stirring  that 
rose  and  fell  from  the  ends  of  the  table.  This 
was  all  the  music  that  John  knew.  At  each  eve- 
ning note  he  would  press  his  knees  harder  on  his 
hands,  never  knowing  a  melody,  swinging  his 
legs  carefully  not  to  strike  the  table.  John's 
parents  stirred  too  much  for  so  little  sugar,  and 
they  never  talked-they  spoke ;  and  if  they  spoke 
it  was  to  parry,  dartingly,  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  and  further  from  John.  Across  from 
John  was  a  dark,  long  sideboard  which  display- 
ed intricate  tea-silver  that  shone  in  jagged  yel- 
low and  white  patches.  He  tried  to  count  them. 
Feeling  a  word  pass  him  he  would  lose  count, 
look  past  the  patches  to  the  long  mirror  and  his 
hands  would  become  moist.  The  mirror  seemed 
blurred  with  a  heat,  and  in  it  John  would  see  the 
stern,  still  heads  of  his  parents.  The  stirring 
would  rise.  His  father,  who  always  finished  his 
coffee  first,  would  step  lightly  and  quickly,  as  if 
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not  to  be  seen,  from  the  room.  John's  music 
would  end  here.  His  mother  would  keep  stirring, 
stirring  almost  nothing,  but  it  would  only  be 
stirring.  John's  music  was  sad. 

At  night  in  bed  John  read  by  a  small  light. 
The  turning  of  the  pages  and  his  level  breathing 
were  the  sounds  of  John's  room.  With  the  click 
of  his  light  the  sound  of  turning  pages  would 
cease.  He  would  lie  still.  He  would  turn  his  head 
to  the  window  and  not  feel  its  power.  He  would 
fall  easily  asleep.  In  his  sleep  he  did  not  travel 
a  hundred  miles.  He  slept  for  hours,  not  for 
miles.  Nothing  bothered  John's  sleep. 

II 

The  sky,  outside  of  the  house  where  John  read 
was  mad.  It  swirled  and  snapped  like  a  living 
bull  whip.  It  was  black  and  brown,  and  above 


the  thick  tree,  it  was  red.  The  wind  was  unleash- 
ed and  eccentric.  The  trees  conducted  a  war 
dance,  lifting  cries  that  were  stretched  by  the 
sky.  John  read.  John  read  on. 

The  sky  sent  fire  to  the  thick  tree ;  it  curled 
a  crazy  lash  about  it,  strained — releasing  a  red 
shriek — and  tore  it  from  the  earth.  The  tree  was 
lifted,  burning.  With  the  ease  of  floating  pollen, 
and  the  strength  of  a  tortured  man,  it  crashed 
upon  the  house  where  John  read.  It  crashed 
through  all  its  roof  and  all  its  armored  walls. 
Fire  was  the  house;  it  leapt  amidst  the  war 
dance  of  the  trees.  The  sky  cracked.  The  mirror 
cracked.  The  silver  fell  bent  and  punctured  to 
the  floor,  and  John  ran  from  the  house.  He  left 
the  house  to  burn,  and  the  books  to  feel  their 
strength.  He  ran  to  freedom. 


A  PIECE  OF  FOREVER  ™  Anthony  Pratt 


"Thise  cookes,  how  the  stampe,  and  streyne,  and 
grynde, 

And  turnen  substaunce  into  accident, 
To  fulfillen  all  thy  likerous  talent!" 

Geoffrey  Chaucer 

Once,  when  its  timbers  had  been  strangers  to 
each  other,  the  cabin  had  seemed  alive.  The  sun, 
the  rain,  and  their  children,  had  not  known  the 
cabin  long  enough,  and  it  had  stood,  a  foreign 
element  in  a  world  of  fallen  leaves.  Yet  its  new- 
ness had  had  relatively  little  to  do  with  its  seem- 
ing alive.  It  had  been  more  than  just  a  new 
structure  built  by  human  hands  to  store  their 
possessions  in.  What  had  it  been?  Why  had  it 
been  ?  The  story  goes  back  four  summers. 

"Johnny,  let's  build  a  house,  our  house.  The 
mountains,  the  brook,  the  birches — everything 
seems  to  fit  in  except  us.  Everything  here  is  so 


beautiful,  so  much  a  part  of  our  lives,  yet  we 
can't  be  part  of  it.  We  just  come  here  to  watch 
and  listen.  If  we  built  something,  anything, 
maybe  we  could  belong.  It'd  be  nice  to  belong 
here.  Please  let's  try." 

Implusively,  Julie  had  let  her  thoughts  form 
words.  Yet  the  more  she  thought,  the  more  of  a 
conviction  her  words  became.  There  had  been 
so  much  love  within  her  that  day  -  love  for  the 
trees,  so  delicate-strong  against  the  wispy  cloud- 
ed sky ;  love  for  the  hushed  expectancy  that  pre- 
ceded each  bird  call ;  love  especially  for  the  boy 
lying  quietly  beside  her,  sharing  her  woods  - 
that  she  had  felt  that  something  special,  some- 
thing forever,  must  come  from  this  love.  John- 
ny was  silent  for  a  long  time.  When  he  did 
speak,  his  voice  was  low. 

"It  would  be  something  we  could  look  at  and 
say,  'See,  this  is  ours.'  We  could  build  our  own 
little  piece  of  forever.  We  could  prove  it's  real. 
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Oh  God,  Julie,  what  an  idea!  We  could  make 
those  two  trees  serve  as  supports  for  the  walls, 
and  maybe  even  raise  the  floor  off  the  ground 
with  blocks  or  something.  There's  so  much  we 
can  make  it.  Let's  start . . .  now." 

They  had  started  that  day.  Johnny  had  run 
home  to  get  the  tools  that  he  knew  were  in  the 
father's  workshop,  and  Julie  had  stayed  there, 
dreaming  about  what  their  cabin  was  going  to 
be. 

In  the  following  weeks  it  had  grown  slowly 
and  carefully  under  Johnny's  skillful  hands.  The 
front  was  raised  so  that  the  floor  was  level,  and 
two  windows  were  planned  for  either  side.  The 
first  argument  was  about  leaving  the  front  open, 
or  having  a  wall  there.  Johnny  didn't  want  bugs, 
and  Julie  wanted  the  view  of  the  mountains. 
They  compromised  by  having  the  front  open. 
Julie  made  blinds  from  dried  reeds  to  keep  out 
Johnny's  bugs.  Lumber  was  no  problem ;  but  it 
was  hard  work  to  chop,  drag,  and  shape  every 
beam  into  existence.  More  than  once  Johnny  had 
been  ready  to  give  up  the  whole  idea,  particu- 
larly after  the  time  when  the  side  caved  in  after 
the  rain  storm.  Yet  the  side  had  been  jacked  up 
somehow,  and  the  building  had  gone  on.  Finally, 
about  the  end  of  July,  the  roof  was  finished.  On- 
ly the  hinging  of  the  door  and  some  lattice  work 
on  the  windows  remained  -  Julie's  idea.  These 
final  touches  were  postponed,  though,  for  two 
weeks,  while  Julie's  parents  took  her  on  a  tour 
of  the  eastern  colleges.  There  had  been  some 
sort  of  pact  that  neither  was  to  work  on  the  ca- 
bin unless  the  other  was  there,  so  Johnny  sat 
and  whittled  little  images  while  Julie  was  gone. 

At  last  the  day  came.  It  was  almost  supper- 
time  when  they  stood,  hand  in  hand,  admiring 
their  cabin,  speckled  with  evening  sun's  red- 
gold  rays.  Julie  couldn't  understand  why  she 
felt  sorry  that  it  was  finished.  She  looked  timid- 
ly up  at  Johnny,  searching  for  reassurance,  but 
found  only  pride  in  his  eyes.  Soon  they  turned 
to  go  home.  Julie  looked  back  once  at  the  now- 
obscure  features  of  the  cabin,  and  thought  she 
saw  a  chipmunk  sitting  on  one  of  the  window 
sills.  She  started  to  say  something  to  Johnny 
about  it,  but  didn't.  They  didn't  speak  until  they 


were  on  the  road  home.  They  had  never  gone 
back. 

Now,  the  same  cabin  stood  under  the  thick 
growth  of  leaves  -  a  few  holes  in  the  roof,  a  few 
rats  under  the  floorboards,  a  nest  of  wasps  un- 
der one  eave,  but  still  the  cabin  that  Johnny  and 
Julie  had  left  four  summers  before.  A  bluejay, 
perched  on  the  roof,  suddenly  flew  off,  chatter- 
ing noisily.  There  was  a  rustling  of  leaves,  then 
voices. 

"I  wonder  if  it's  still  there.  Do  you  think  it 
could  have  been  hurt  by  the  hurricane?" 

"I  doubt  it.  Not  many  trees  are  down  here. 
And  besides,  I  built  it  too  strong  to  have  any- 
thing like  a  tree  hurt  it.  Why  it  was  practically 
indistructable." 

"Well,  listen  to  you !  Why  you'd  think  . .  .Hey, 
there  it  is.  It's  still  there !" 

There  was  an  embarrassed  silence  as  they 
walked  towards  the  cabin.  Both  were  thinking 
about  the  last  time  they  had  been  here.  When 
they  reached  it,  they  walked  completely  around, 
still  not  speaking,  until  they  stood  in  front 
again.  Julie  broke  the  silence. 

"My  beautiful  blinds,  all  gone.  Remember 
how  hard  I  worked  on  them?" 

"You  wouldn't  have  had  to  if  you'd  have  let 
me  put  the  wall  in.  You  can't  see  the  mountains 
now,  anyway." 

Silence  again.  Then  Julie,  picking  up  a  leaf 
and  slowly  shredding  it,  said  the  words. 

"Oh  Johnny,  why  didn't  we  come  back?  We'd 
worked  so  hard,  yet  once  it  was  finished,  it  was 
as  if  we  hadn't  built  anything  at  all.  It  was  just 
like  any  other  cabin,  and  we  had  no  use  for  it.  I 
never  really  understood,  did  you  ?" 

Johnny  sat  down  beside  a  birch  tree.  It  seem- 
ed warmer  there. 

"No,  I  didn't.  I  only  knew  that  once  every- 
thing was  in  place,  even  that  silly  lattice 
work  on  the  windows,  I  just  couldn't  find  any 
any  good  reason  to  even  want  to  come  back.  We 
didn't  build  it  to  live  in,  and  we  had  our  own 
house  for  parties.  It  had  just  been  something  to 
do." 

"How  can  you  say  that.  You  know  as  well  as 
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I  do  that  it  wasn't  just  something  to  do.  What 
are  you  trying  to  do  . . .  ?" 

"Now  wait  a  minute.  I  didn't  mean  it  that 
way.  I  meant  that  it  was  something  to  do  about 
something  -  our  love,  if  you  want  to  be  specific. 
We  both  were  so  sure  that  this  was  the  real 
thing  that  we  had  to  prove  it.  So  we  built  a  ca- 
bin for  the  same  reason  that  some  people  write 
poems." 

"But  why  not  come  back?  Why  all  the  mys- 
tery?" 

"Well  as  far  as  I  can  see,  we  thought  we  could 
create  something  more  than  just  a  cabin.  We 
thought  it  would  be  a  shrine  or  something. 


When  we  were  finished,  we  saw  it  was  only  a 
cabin,  nothing  more,  and  were  disappointed.  Al- 
most like  Communion  -  we  thought  we  could 
make  it  into  something  it  basically  couldn't  be. 
Except  we  didn't  have  God's  help.  We  only  had 
our  young  dreams  of  love,  and  they  weren't 
enough." 

"...  And  our  piece  of  forever,  where  did  that 
go?" 

"That  will  always  be  here,  or  any  other  place 
where  we  are." 

In  a  little  while  they  left,  looking  back  many 
times.  The  cabin  seemed  part  of  the  wood  now. 
In  a  few  more  years  it  would  be. 


—  Jan  Hartman 

A  little  boy  pushed  Rickey  into  the  swimming 
pool  and  laughed  happily.  Rickey,  out  of  breath, 
thrashed  about  in  the  water  and  after  a  long 
moment  managed  to  hoist  himself  up  onto  the 
concrete  beach.  Visibly  angered,  Rickey  rushed 
towards  his  antagonist  and  punched  him  re- 
vengefully in  the  arm  with  a  small,  wet  fist. 
Then  from  seemingly  nowhere,  a  hoard  of  little 
children  pounced  on  Rickey  and  threw  him  into 
the  pool.  Their  squealing  laughter  sounded 
through  the  hot,  moist  air  as  Rickey  floundered 
about  in  the  water  and  finally  reached  a  ladder. 
He  was  not  a  good  swimmer. 

After  he  had  gotten  out  of  the  pool,  Rickey 
walked  away  from  the  children  and  sat  down  to 
enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  mid-summer  sun.  As 
usual  he  had  been  hurt  by  the  actions  of  the 
others.  He  tried  to  still  the  hurt  by  telling  him- 
self that  the  boys  would  soon  tire  of  picking  on 
him.  But  deep  down  he  knew  that  they  would 
not  because  they  had  always  badgered  and  mock- 
ed him.  Rickey  could  not  understand  why  they 
did.  He  had  tried  teribly  hard,  for  very  long,  to 
belong  to  his  classmates.  He  yearned  to  be  a 
part  of  their  group. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  pool  some  of  the 


children  were  playing  catch  in  the  water.  Litlte 
boys  and  girls  were  throwing  a  large  green  and 
yellow  beach-ball  among  themselves.  The  ball 
plopped  on  the  greenish  water  and  floated  list- 
lessly as  the  children  laughed  gleefully  at  their 
own  antics.  Rickey  stared  dumbly  at  the  joy  of 
the  children.  How  happy  they  were. 

Bursting  unhappily  with  the  joys  of  the 
others  mirrored  in  his  mind,  Rickey  allowed 
himself  to  recall  what  had  happened  to  him  the 
day  before.  It  was  not  a  new  or  different  expe- 
rience, but  sharply  and  painfully  familiar. 

After  the  luncheon  recess,  Rickey  had  run 
back  to  school  early  so  that  he  might  play  base- 
ball with  some  of  the  boys  from  his  class.  The 
dungareed,  t-shirt  clad  children  gathered  in  a 
small  knot  beside  the  dirty,  rust-red  brick  school 
house.  The  usual  boys  were  chosen  captains,  and 
the  bat  was  thrown  for  "first  choose".  Rickey 
stood  by  as  most  of  the  boys  were  chosen.  When 
only  he  and  a  frail,  bespectacled  boy  were  left, 
the  captains  tried  to  give  the  two  to  the  oppo- 
nents. Rickey  had  decided  that  he  had  better  go 
into  the  classroom  and  study  his  spelling.  He 
wondered  why  he  was  always  the  last  chosen 
whenever  teams  were  needed,  why  he  was  al- 
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ways  excluded. 

As  usual  the  thought  caught  in  his  chest  and 
fought  for  release,  but  Rickey  would  not  let  him- 
self cry,  he  would  not  let  anyone  know  how  he 
felt.  He  would  try  to  be  like  his  classmates. 

The  water  on  the  brightly  colored  beach  ball 
glistened  in  the  sun  and  blended  into  the  child- 
ren's mood  of  bubbling  laughter.  The  ball  fell 
lazily  into  the  water  and  the  children  broke  up 
the  game.  The  girls  sat  down  at  the  edge  of  the 
pool  and  began  to  play  jacks.  The  boys  did  not 
know  quite  what  to  do.  Suddenly  they  all  began 
diving  into  the  water  and  began  to  swim  fran- 
tically away  from  him  who  was  "it"  for  water- 
tag.  Rickey  watched  silently  from  his  corner  as 
a  tear  began  to  roll  slowly  down  his  cheek. 

The  little  boy  who  had  hit  Rickey  beforehand 
jumped  out  of  the  pool  and  ran  over  to  him. 

"C'mon  and  play  tag  with  us.  Whatcha  doin' 
just  sittin'  here  doin'  nothin'?  C'mon!" 

Rickey,  the  hope  of  acceptance  a  little  strong- 
er in  him,  said,  "Sure,"  and  jumped  into  the 
water. 

"You're  it,  Rickey." 

"Come  an'  get  me." 

Rickey  lashed  out  after  his  challengers.  He 
swam  furiously;  but  try  as  he  might,  he  could 
catch  none  of  them.  He  gasped  for  breath  and 
clung  to  the  edge  of  the  pool.  Suddenly  laughter 
rose  up  around  him. 

"Whatsa  matter,  Rickey?  Can't  you  swim?" 

"Yeah,  Rickey,  whatsa  matter?  Ya  chicken 
of  the  water?" 

"Come  and  get  me,  Rickey."  Many  high-pitch- 
ed voices  taunted  him  from  all  sides.  Rickey 
choked  back  tears.  His  chest  filled,  his  lips  trem- 
bled. 

"I  j-just  don't  feel  1-like  swimmin'." 

He  got  out  of  the  pool  and  walked  sadly  back 
to  his  towel,  picked  it  up,  and  started  to  walk 
towards  the  shower  rooms. 

All  of  the  boys  had  now  climbed  out  of  the 
pool  and  were  forming  a  ring  around  him.  As 
Rickey  began  to  walk  towards  the  lockers,  one  of 
the  boys  stepped  boldly  forward  out  of  the  ranks 


and  said,  "Why  don't  ya  come  in  swimmin'  ?  Ya 
scared  or  sumthin'  ?" 

Rickey's  pent  up  pride  burst  its  bonds,  and 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks  Rickey 
yelled,  "I'm  not  scared.  I've  done  enough  swim- 
min' for  today  and  I'm  going  home." 

"Yeah?  You're  not  a  good  swimmer,  That's 
all." 

"I  can  swim  as  good  as  you." 
"Okay,  I'll  race  you  across  the  pool — under- 
water." 

Rickey  dropped  his  towel  and  glared  at  his 
challenger. 

"Okay,  I'll  show  you."  His  tears  were  gone. 

By  now  all  the  boys  had  crowded  in  close 
around  the  two.  The  air  tingled. 

"Rickey'll  never  make  it." 

"He  can't  swim  very  well." 

"He  might  hurt  himself." 

"It'll  teach  him  a  lesson." 

"Yeah,  he  thinks  he's  pretty  good.  This'll 
show  him." 

The  boys'  small  bronzed  bodies  were  poised  at 
the  edge  of  the  pool.  "Go,"  yelled  one  of  the  mi- 
niature spectators.  Rickey's  body  fell  onto  the 
water ;  his  challenger's  pierced  it.  The  race  was 
on.  Along  the  edge  of  the  pool  little  blue  and 
brown  eyes  watched  as  the  two  pulled  them- 
selves toward  the  other  side.  The  conquering 
hero  pulled  himself  from  the  water. 

Rickey  was  forgotten  in  the  congratulations 
that  greeted  the  winner.  Suddenly  someone  re- 
membered. 

"Where  is  Rickey?" 

"Ah,  he's  prob'ly  cryin'  somewheres." 

"I  guess  he  ain't  as  good  as  he  thought  he 
was." 

"I  guess  not." 

Rickey  pulled  himself  out  of  the  water  and 
listened  to  the  words  of  the  others. 

"Well,  I  guess  he  learned  his  lesson." 

Rickey  picked  up  his  towel  and,  wiping  the 
water  from  his  face  he  began  to  walk  towards 
the  locker  room.  And  as  he  sniffed  back  a  tear 
he  wondered  what  lesson  he  had  learned. 
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The  First  Lyric  —  Anthony  Doherty 


Here,  out  in  the  quiet  grove  of  trees 
We  came,  and  sat  on  the  old  stone  bench. 
The  rock  pool  caught  a  shaft  of  sunlight, 
And  a  soft  breeze  rustled  the  leaves  on  the 
ground. 

She  talked  quietly,  and  told  me  of  last  summer. 
After  a  while,  we  walked  slowly  back, 
Pausing  on  the  old  stone  bridge  for  a  moment. 
And  now  I  came  out  alone,  to  sit  and  think. 
But  is  cold  and  dark  here  now,  and  the 
Leaves  are  all  gone  from  the  trees. 
The  rock  pool  is  dry  and  barren ;  the 
Stone  bench  is  covered  with  moss. 
It  is  growing  dark,  and  I  will  leave  soon. 


The  Third  Lyric  m  Anthony  Doherty 


He  was  a  quiet  man, 
And  I  forgot  him 
Until  they  told  me 
What  had  happened. 

Everybody  came  to 
See  him  for  the 
Last  time.  And  when 
They  left,  I  knew 
I  must  go  away. 

For  he  was  great 
And  I  was  nothing. 
And  only  he  would  be 
Remembered. 
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WATER  —  Brian  Claxton 


THE  GREY  MIST  —  Jan  Hartman 


A  mongrel  pup  sniffs  at  the  garbage  cans  lin- 
ing the  side  of  the  building  and,  having  nuzzled 
through  the  filth,  walks  over  to  the  streetlamp 
on  the  corner,  halts  a  moment  before  stepping 
into  the  halo  of  light,  and  emboldened,  stalks  up 
to  the  pole,  sniffs  it,  and  lifts  his  leg. 

His  ears  perk  up  and,  putting  down  his  leg, 
he  looks  quizzically  in  the  direction  of  the  build- 
ing. Footsteps  are  coming  around  the  corner. 
The  pup  walks  into  the  shadows  by  the  side  of 
the  cans,  but  he  keeps  his  eyes  on  the  corner. 

A  boy  in  charcoal  grey  flannel  pants,  an  un- 
tied bowtie  hanging  from  the  open  button-down 
collar  of  his  white  shirt,  comes  walking  around 
the  corner  and  stops  and  stares  for  an  instant 
at  the  dull,  yellow  light  of  the  street  lamp.  The 
dog  begins  to  sniff  the  white  buck-skin  shoes  of 
the  boy,  and  a  mist  begins  to  descend.  The  yellow 
light  grows  more  obscure  and  a  veil  of  rain  be- 
gins to  fall.  The  boy  turns  up  his  coat  collar. 

An  empty,  brown  whiskey  bottle  is  lying  on 
top  of  one  of  the  garbage  cans.  The  boy  picks  it 
up,  sniffs  the  neck  of  the  empty  bottle,  and 
slams  the  bottle  to  the  pavement.  It  shatters.  He 
laughs  dryly.  Noise  and  splinters  of  broken 
glass  dart  off  into  the  still  night. 

The  boy  then  looks  down  at  the  pup  who  is 
sitting  at  his  feet,  smiles  faintly,  and  begins 
again  to  walk. 

His  eyes  are  looking  straight  ahead  into  the 
darkness;  they  are  hollow,  misted  with  melan- 
choly and  deception.  His  hair  stands  up  in  spikes 
because  it  is  wet  from  the  mist.  There  is  a  trick- 
le of  water  down  the  boy's  neck. 

Lost,  he  walks  through  many  streets.  The  dog 
precedes  him  sniffing,  darting  into  alleys, 
through  gutters,  weaving,  romping,  hunting. 
But  the  pup  does  not  look  back  nor  take  notice 
of  the  boy.  The  pup  follows  his  own  sinuous 
path. 


The  hollow  echo  of  the  boy's  feet  on  the  pave- 
ment is  drowned  out  by  ludicrous  snoring.  Never 
looking  up,  walking  straight  ahead,  the  boy 
passes  under  a  fire  escape  on  which  a  sleeper 
lies  snoring  and  dreaming,  oblivious  to  the 
damp  mist.  The  dog  stops  for  a  moment,  lifts 
up  its  ears,  and  then  darts  into  the  deserted 
street. 

The  dog  bounds  off  the  street  as  two  dull  head- 
lights of  a  car  try  to  cut  through  the  mist.  The 
thin,  soft  rain  falls  in  front  of  the  obscure 
beams  of  light.  Someone  in  the  car  laughs  and  a 
can  comes  rattling  and  clanking  to  a  sudden 
halt  by  the  curb.  The  pup  runs  to  the  can  and 
sniffs  the  jagged  opening.  All  is  still  again.  The 
boy's  footsteps  echo  in  the  night. 

The  dog  sniffs  a  sleeper  in  one  doorway, 
searches  for  discarded  food  around  garbage 
cans,  investigates  a  negress  who  comes  out  of 
another  doorway,  sniffs  and  hunts  through  the 
night,  as  the  boy  walks  on. 

A  sign  looms  incongruously  up  in  front  of  the 
boy's  vision.  The  red  neon  letters  flash,  "all night 
bar  and  grill,  all  night  bar  and  grill."  He  glances 
at  it  apathetically,  but  suddenly  quickens  his 
pace. 

— Why  not?  he  thinks.  What  else  is  there  to 
do?  Maybe  I'll  forget  everything  if  I  get  drunk. 
Maybe  I'll  see  someone  here.  Someone  whom  I 
can  talk  to.  Some  guys  at  school  said  it  was  great 
to  get  drunk.  You  forget  everything,  see  new 
things. 

Approaching  the  door  of  the  bar  he  suddenly 
stops.  But  straightening  his  shoulders  and 
thrusting  one  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  strolls 
resolutely  in.  The  dog  darts  up  from  the  dark, 
sniffs  the  strange  building,  and  lies  down  beside 
the  door.  The  mist  is  swirling  around  the  build- 
ing, and  the  rain  splatters  the  deserted  pave- 
ment. 
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A  long  splintered  counter  fits  into  the  length 
of  the  room.  Behind  it  is  a  large  mirror  reflect- 
ing the  rows  of  bottles  stacked  before  it.  A  bar- 
tender is  slouched  on  a  high  stool  beside  a  ra- 
dio which  is  playing  soft  music.  Slim,  sitting  on 
the  stool  with  his  feet  on  its  separate  rungs,  his 
arms  bent  inward  at  the  elbows,  his  hands  hold- 
ing a  newspaper,  resembles  a  seated  praying 
mantis.  The  bartender's  uniform  is  grey  with 
dirt.  As  he  sees  the  boy  come  in,  he  stands  up 
and  walks  to  the  edge  of  the  counter. 

"Yeah?"  he  intones. 

The  boy  glances  at  the  bottles  and  after  sur- 
veying the  many  brands,  says,  "Give  me  a  fifth 
of  Old  Taylor." 

"Kinda  young,  aintcha?" 

Resolute  upon  gaining  his  goal,  he  says,  "I'm 
uh,  twenty-one.  How  about  giving  me  the  stuff?" 

"Okay,  buddy.  Don't  panic." 

"Say,  wha's  all  this  noise  about?"  a  voice 
from  behind  the  partition  of  a  booth  bellows 
over  the  dimly-lighted  room.  "You,  kid.  C'mere 
an'  have  a  drink." 

The  boy  walks  to  the  voice.  Sitting  in  the 
booth  is  a  small  man  whose  chest  barely  reaches 
the  top  of  the  booth's  table.  A  tattered  felt  hat 
is  flattened  onto  the  back  of  his  head,  and  he 
wears  patched,  torn  clothing.  Long,  white  hair 
curls  up  over  the  grey  collar  of  a  jacket.  His 
eyes  are  set  back  in  his  skull,  the  skin  hangs 
loosely  over  his  chin  with  prickly,  white  whisk- 
ers jutting  out  of  its  folds.  He  breathes  heavily, 
and  a  gust  of  whiskey-soaked  air  engulfs  the 
boy  as  he  begins  to  sit  down. 

The  man's  eyes  struggle  to  focus  on  the  boy. 

"Don't  sit  there,  son.  C'mere  by  me  an  I'll 
pour  ya  a  drink.  Yessir,  a  fine  young  fellow  like 
you  deserves  a  drink.  Yessir."  He  grabs  an  open- 
ed fifth  and  pours  a  shot  into  the  boy's  glass. 

The  boy  stares  dully  and  incredulously  at  the 
man.  Still  staring,  he  takes  the  glass  into  his 
hand  and  swallows  the  brown  liquid.  He  col- 
lapses beside  the  grizzly  man  in  a  fit  of  coughing. 
The  drunkard  grins  widely,  displaying  a  set  of 
brown,  chipped  teeth. 


"First  drink  y'ever  had  sonny?" 
"Yeah.  First  Scotch." 

"This  here's  Bourbon.  Best  drink  in  the 
world.  Makes  you  high,  low,  forgetful,  and 
plenty  happy  —  all  in  one  easy  lesson.  Step 
right  up  folks  and  cure  your  ills  with  red-hot, 
brewed-in-hell  Bourbon." 

The  wrinkled,  stubbly  face  of  the  drunk  bends 
down  over  its  glass,  gulps  down  a  shot,  and  then 
a  furrowed  hand  with  long,  unclean  nails  brush- 
es across  the  mouth. 

"Wha's  a  good  lookin'  boy  like  you  doin'  down 
here?  Eh?" 

He  puts  a  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder.  The 
boy,  flushed  by  the  hot  liquor,  jerks  back,  but 
catching  himself  resolutely,  sits  still. 

"Just  came  to  get  a  drink  or  two.  Felt  sort  of 
low,  so  I  came  here  to  pick  myself  up." 

Sloshing  some  more  whiskey  into  his  glass, 
the  man  says,  "How'd  you  find  this  joint?  A 
well-dressed  kid  like  you  just  don't  come  into 
this  here  neighborhood." 

"I  was  just  walking." 

The  boy  takes  another  drink,  but  the  lost  look 
is  still  in  his  eyes.  He  looks  down  at  the  glass  he 
is  holding  between  his  fingers.  "I  was  told  to  get 
out  tonight.  Pop  said  he  didn't  want  to  have  me 
around  when  his  girl-friend  came  calling.  So  he 
gave  me  money  'to  have  fun  with'.  He  tells  me 
to  go  all  the  time,  the  — "  He  chokes.  "I  thought 
maybe  here  I'd  find  something,  somebody.  I 
don't  know." 

The  drunkard  downs  two  drinks  and  with  his 
brown,  ugly  smile  says,  "Was  ya  lookin'  for  a 
lay?" 

"I  don't  know."  The  boy's  head  is  now  fuzzy 
with  liquor.  He  is  sleepy  and  his  voice  comes  to 
him  as  from  afar,  pushing  through  the  thick- 
ness in  his  head.  "Maybe  I  was.  I'm  just  look- 
ing for  someone  to  talk  to.  I  want  to  stay  down 
here  where  people  do  what  they  want." 

"Down  here's  pretty  good.  I  been  in  this  here 
area  years.  Can't  say's  I've  been  sober  once.  But 
I  sure  been  in  this  here  section.  Say,  you  want 
someone  to  talk  to.  Ya  can  come  with  me.  I  got 
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what  ya  need." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

The  man  puts  his  hand  on  the  boy's  thigh. 
"You  know  what  I  mean,"  he  says  quietly.  Still 
secretive  he  says,  "How  about  payin'  me  for 
that  liquor  you  drunk?" 

Snapping  from  the  lethargy  of  the  liquor,  the 
boy  jumps  up.  "What  in  hell  do  you  want?" 

"Siddown,  son  Don't  get  mad."  The  boy  sits 
across  from  the  sunken-eyed  little  man.  "You 
wanted  to  come  here  to  see  what  it's  like  not  to 
have  fine  places  to  live,  didn't  you?  Ya  came 
here  for  thrills." 

"No.  I  came  —  I  don't  know  why.  I  was  think- 
ing and  walking.  I  wanted  to  forget.  I  thought 
here  I'd  find  something.  So  I  came  in  for  a 
drink.  I  was  thinking  I  might  get  a  job  here. 
Get  away  from  home  and  live  cheaply." 

"Well  we  got  strict  rules  here,  in  these  — 
what  you  call  —  slums.  Nothin's  free.  Ya  drank 
my  liquor,  so  now  I'm  just  askin'  you  to  pay  me 
back.  I  know  a  place  where  no  one'll  see  us. 
That's  part  of  it." 

Frightened  and  lost,  the  boy  looks  sickly 
at  the  drunken,  pleading  heap  across  from  him. 
He  speaks  tremulously,  "Part  of  what?  Oh,  God 


no,  not  here !  Take  this  bottle.  It's  not  open.  Now 
get  away  from  me,  you  damned  fairy.  Get  out  V 
His  head  falls  onto  his  arms  and  a  slow  whine 
comes  from  his  throat  and  his  back  heaves. 

The  drunk  looks  at  the  proffered  bottle  and 
slipping  it  into  his  pocket,  puts  the  already 
opened  bottle  to  his  lips  and  walks  into  the  grey 
mist  outside.  A  moment  after  the  door  shuts 
behind  him,  a  yelp  pierces  the  quiet. 

As  the  mist  begins  to  lift,  and  morning  light- 
ens, the  boy  raises  his  head  and  stares  blankly 
in  front  of  him.  He  surveys  his  surroundings 
and  thinking  that  he  should  buy  a  drink,  gets 
up  and  walks  towards  the  bar.  Stopping  a  mo- 
ment as  if  remembering  something,  he  turns  on 
his  heel  and  heads  into  the  morning  mist.  As  he 
leaves  the  bar,  the  little  pup  comes  running  up 
to  him  and  sniffs  his  shoes. 

After  walking  many  blocks  through  the  lift- 
ing mist,  the  two  come  to  a  corner.  There  is  a 
building  with  garbage  cans  lining  it.  The  dog 
runs  up  to  the  cans,  and  the  boy  stops  for  a  mo- 
ment, notices  that  the  mist  has  cleared,  and. 
starts  to  walk  briskly,  whistling  a  tune.  The  dog 
a  bone  clutched  happily  in  his  jaws  chases  after 
the  boy. 


QUEST  FOR  GLORY  —  Alan  McLean 


Tues.  Aug.  22. 

Cold,  oh,  so  cold.  The  moisture  from  our 
breath  froze  instantly  in  the  fur  hoods  of  our 
parkas.  My  toes  were  numbing  in  insulated 
boots.  Paradoxically,  we  were  under  the  bright- 
est of  suns,  its  brilliance  painful  to  the  unpro- 
tected eye,  the  tiny  prisms  of  each  crystal  of 
snow  reflecting  that  brilliance  with  doubled  in- 
tensity. Cold,  sun,  and  wind.  Wind  vicious  and 
cruel,  tore  at  our  heavy  packs,  our  clothes,  our 
cheeks,  and  threatened  to  flip  us  to  the  eternity 
of  a  bottomless  crevasse  three  feet  away. 

Dave  Mawson  was  breaking  trail,  I  was  next, 
and  Jeff  Blackman  brought  up  the  rear.  We 
were  roped  together  with  a  %  inch  nylon  strand, 
joined  against  nature,  linked  in  a  tense  strug- 
gle for  supremacy  and  glory.  The  glacier  loung- 
ed out  behind  us,  looking  very  much  at  ease  in 
its  self -hewn  bed.  Ahead  was  the  mountain.  Tre- 
mendous. Rocketing  skyward  for  10,000  feet  to 
a  pinnicle,  pure  and  white  and  undefiled  by  the 
footprint  of  man. 

Tonight  we  pitched  our  third  camp  at  the 
very  head  of  the  glacier,  against  a  cliff.  After 
dinner  Dave  got  the  map  out  of  his  pack  and 
we  all  bent  over  it,  our  shadows  grotesque  upon 
the  tent  wall.  The  map  is  an  aerial  photograph 
taken  three  months  ago.  It  shows  little  except 
the  glacier,  the  rock  wall,  the  saddles  at  17,000 
feet,  the  two  false  summits,  and  the  neat  black 
triangle  between  them  which  marks  the  goal  of 
our  ambitions  —  20,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Dave's  intense,  pale  blue  eyes  are  staring 
through  the  flapping  tent  wall  at  the  summit, 
although  it  is  hidden  by  cloth  and  night.  He  mut- 
ters something.  I  catch  fragments  of  his  words. 
"I'll . .  .you  . .  .kills  me  . . . ."  I've  never  seen  him 
quite  like  this  before. 


Wed.  Aug.  23. 

We  got  a  good  start  this  morning.  The  glacier 
was  behind  us.  Ahead  was  the  steep  rocky  snow 
slopes  which  eventually  led  to  the  western  of  the 
two  saddles. 

I  took  the  lead  after  lunch.  The  summit  was 
hidden  now  by  a  sheer  rock  cliff  120  feet  high 
in  the  immediate  foreground.  That  awful  wind 
raked  it  mercilessly.  There  wasn't  a  flake  of 
snow  on  it  to  show  where  I  might  find  a  finger 
hold.  Thirty  feet  to  my  right,  however,  was  a 
narow  chimney,  one  of  those  clefts  you  some- 
times find  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff.  We  inched  over 
toward  it  on  a  tiny  ledge.  Pitons  had  to  be  driv- 
en into  the  face  of  the  cliff  to  afford  a  safe  an- 
choring for  the  rope.  It  took  us  nearly  half  an 
hour  to  go  those  thirty  feet.  We  rested.  The 
great  channel  in  the  cliff  face  shot  upward  for 
100  feet,  then  disappeared  around  a  slight  pro- 
trusion in  the  upper  end.  For  the  first  twenty 
feet  or  so,  the  going  was  easy.  I  would  climb  un- 
til I  found  a  ledge  wide  enough  for  us  to  stand 
on,  and  then  would  fix  the  rope.  Jeff  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  shelf  followed  by  Dave.  Gradually, 
however,  the  chimney  narrowed.  Hand  holds 
which  would  have  been  dry  below  were  glazed 
with  ice.  We  all  agreed  that  since  Dave  was  the 
best  climber,  he  should  go  first.  Changing  posi- 
tions was  tricky.  Dave  inched  past  Jeff.  Then  I 
started  moving  around  Dave.  As  I  put  my  foot 
on  a  small,  protruding  rock,  there  was  a  slight 
rumble.  I  was  in  empty  space!  Chimney  walls 
blurred  past.  Dave  and  Jeff  shot  away  from  me. 
Legs  screamed  with  pain  as  I  tried  desperately 
to  check  my  speed.  The  snow  slopes  . .  .hundreds 
of  feet  below . .  .nothing  to  stop  me  but  a  thin 
nylon  line  . .  .nothing  but  emptiness,  vast  empti- 
ness. The  wrench  and  piercing  wave  of  pain 
produced  by  the  rope's  jerk  to  ridgedness  col- 
lapsed my  lungs.  My  world  of  brilliance, . .  .will 
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it  hold?  Death? 

Darkness,  warmth,  peace. 

Eternities  later  I  lay  on  that  narrow  shelf. 
Jeff  was  bending  over  me  with  spirits  of  am- 
monia. The  wind  screamed  all  around  us.  God, 
it  was  a  desolate  spot.  I  looked  at  his  face  and 
read  wonderful  relief  in  his  deep-set  eyes.  His 
long,  slim  hands  replaced  the  first  aid  kit  in  his 
pack  and  we  started  up  again. 

Soon  we  were  out  on  an  open  slope,  the  west- 
ern saddle  3,000  feet  above.  After  another  hour 
of  climbing,  we  picked  Camp  IV.  Food  was 
tasteless.  Tomorrow  we  plan  to  make  the  saddle 
and  the  base  of  the  adjacent  false  peak. 

Fri.  Aug.  25. 

I  didn't  write  yesterday,  too  tired.  It  was  just 
a  long  hard  pull  to  the  false  peak  where  we  are 
now. 

Outside  it  storms.  Inside  we  are  feeling  pretty 
low.  We  all  lie  in  our  sleeping  bags  in  that  wind- 
proof  tent.  We  must  eat,  but  with  every  bite  we 
reduce  our  chances  for  the  summit  and  return 
here  to  Camp  V.  Since  we  have  only  enough  food 
for  three  days,  that  means  nearly  empty  sto- 
machs on  Sat.  Back  to  Camp  IV  where  our  re- 
maining supplies  are.  If  it  snows  for  forty-eight 
hours. . . . 

Dave's  eyes  glow.  He  talks  all  day  about  the 
top  and  the  glory,  the  glory.  I  wonder  if  my  eyes 
too,  reflect  similar  feelings.  Glory,  glory  —  the 
word  has  a  ring  to  it,  but  is  it  a  healthy  one?  I 
can't  be  sure. 

Sat.  Aug.  26. 

This  morning  there  was  no  dawn.  A  powdery 
snow  was  falling  out  of  sooty  clouds,  enrobing 
our  surroundings  in  a  visible  calmness.  Miracu- 
lously, there  was  no  wind.  Rations  dwindled. 
Then,  at  11 :25,  I  saw  some  watery  blue.  In  half 
an  hour  the  storm  was  gone,  and  we  set  out.  We 
were  striving  for  what  we  all  knew  to  be  im- 
possible ;  it  would  take  a  long  hard  day  with  the 
earliest  of  starts  to  reach  the  peak  and  return 
to  Camp  V  the  same  day.  The  day  was  half  gone. 


The  foot  of  new  snow  made  traveling  exception- 
ally difficult  in  that  rarified  atmosphere.  Snow 
cornices,  those  treacherous  overhangs  of  wind- 
shaped  snow,  were  everywhere.  I  had  to  test  the 
snow  in  front  of  me  before  each  step.  By  1 :30 
we  had  conquered  the  false  peak.  To  the  east 
there  remained  a  short  descent,  another  saddle, 
and  then  the  final  pyramid,  rising  above  us  in 
virgin  splendor.  We  slogged  on,  elated  by 
thoughts  of  victory  and  glory. 

The  descent  was  steep  and  slow.  Thirty  mi- 
nutes later  we  were  on  the  saddle.  That  is,  it 
looked  like  one  from  above.  Actually  it  was  a 
knife-edge  100  yards  long.  We  inched  out  on  it, 
hardly  daring  to  glance  at  the  sheer  drop  of 
9,000  feet  to  either  side.  Those  100  yards  were 
torture,  physical  and  mental,  but  always  that 
image  of  glory  urged  us  onward,  ever  onward. 
It  was  2:45  when  we  reached  the  other  side; 
over  2  hours  had  elapsed  since  we  had  left, 
Camp  V.  It  would  take  us  equally  long  to  return. 
The  sun  set  at  6:00,  That  left  us  less  than  an 
hour  to  ascend  and  return  from  the  peak.  One 
hour.  Imposible,  but  the  glory,  the  glory!  We 
went  up.  It  was  the  toughest  climbing  we  had 
yet  hit.  The  fresh  snow  slid  off  the  barren  rock 
exposing  surfaces  unmarred  by  crack  or  ledge. 
We  traversed  to  the  left,  ascended  a  bit,  then 
would  inch  to  the  right.  Our  fingers  clutched  at 
the  slightest  crevice.  Our  bodies  were  flat 
against  the  cliff.  Thirty  minutes  passed.  Should 
we  continue?  Jeff  was  against  it.  Dave  and  I 
were  so  intoxicated  by  the  sight  of  our  goal  that 
we  insisted  on  going  on.  We  felt  like  running  to 
that  crest  of  desires.  We  had  only  climbed  150 
feet  upward.  We  had  700  more  to  do.  We  went 
up.  Our  pace  became  feverous.  Caution  was  for- 
gotten. Dave  would  lunge  from  one  hold  to  the 
next,  and  I  was  close  behind.  Suddenly  we  were 
against  a  blank  wall.  We  could  only  go  down. 
Then  Dave  discovered  a  seemingly  unsupported 
ledge  of  snow  leading  off  to  the  right.  Above  it, 
two  feet  beyond  his  reach,  there  was  a  hand 
hold,  small,  but  sufficient.  From  there  one  could 
make  a  hand  traverse  for  five  feet  to  another 
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ledge.  Between  the  ledge  on  which  we  were 
standing  and  the  one  which  led  to  victory  and 
glory  there  was  only  the  unsupported  snow  and 
emptiness. 

Dave  looked  at  me  for  one  long  moment. 
There  was  fire  in  those  triumphant  eyes.  Then, 
tightening  the  rope  about  him,  inched  out  on 
the  snow.  Slowly,  ever  so  slowly.  Jeff  and  I 
braced  ourselves.  The  snow  was  holding!  He 
leaped !  Hands  clutched  frantically  for  the  pre- 
cious hand  hold.  He  missed.  He  missed  and 


fell  back  to  the  snow,  the  unsupported  white- 
ness. It  quivered  slightly  and  was  gone  . . . 

The  nylon  strand  leaped  taut.  It  stretched.  It 
snapped ! 

The  two  of  us  started  back.  We  traversed  the 
cliffs,  inched  the  knife-edge,  climbed  the  false 
peak,  descended  it,  and  fell  into  our  tent  while 
the  last  rays  of  that  scarlet  sun  illuminated  the 
mountain  and  my  dreams  of  glory  with  a  sickly 
flame. 


A  Talk  Oil  DeClth  -  Robert  Johnston 


"Why,  there  is  blood  upon  your  face." 

"I  know,  I  know ;  but  you  know  and 

Do  not  know  that  is  is  mine. 

Turn  around ;  look,  over  there, 

Where  even  now  the  sun  has  stabbed 

The  sky.  Is  this  the  murder  of 

His  father  commited  every  evening? 

You  see  how  cowardly  he  is, 

Running  down  away,  letting 

His  father  bleed  in  silent  screaming, 

At  last  to  die  among  the  myriad 

Votive  lights  of  all  his  other 

Children.  That  is  not  too  cruel 

A  drama,  is  it?  For  every  morning 

Do  not  these  children  snuff  their  candles 

And  turn  back  time,  not  forward?  You 

Would  call  the  dawn  the  bloody  birth 

Of  day,  would  you  not,  and 

The  rising  of  that  later  great 

Red  circle  the  coming  of  his  closest 

Son  to  us?  And  he  the  very 

One  who  kills  his  father !  So 

You  see  how  time,  to  stop  and  start, 

Has  no  more  regularity 

Than  birth  and  death.  Than  death !  See 


How  this  blood  has  been  twice  poured, 

And  is  and  is  not  reflective 

Skin  to  the  father's  persuasion." 

"But  the  blood,  the  blood  upon 

Your  face.  What  is  it,  and  what  does 

It  mean  ?"  "It  means  my  death  as  well, 

Yet  it  is  not  mine ;  but  then 

It  is  both  mine  and  yours  too. 

Now  we  have  seen  the  quality 

Of  time ;  thus  I  see  the  cruellest 

Oxymoron  of  time :  to  die 

And  not  return,  to  die  again 

A  second  time  and  not  return." 

"You  are  not  clear ;  you  speak  what  you 

Have  spoken.  I  can't  understand." 

"Do  you  understand  the  days, 

The  weeks,  the  months,  and  years,  and  why 

They  pass  ?  I  speak  in  time ;  but  wait ! 

Look  at  the  house  upon  that  hill. 

It  was  my  father's  hill,  and  he 

Became  a  guest  in  the  house 

I  built  from  lumber  which 

Was  such  trouble  clearing  from 

The  peak.  I  wanted  the  hill,  and  now 

It's  mine.  Go  up  and  see  how  desolate 

It  is ;  I  have  killed  my  father." 


Imaginations  - 


Robert  Johnston 


And  may  we  not  hear  the  silent  world 

Where  nothing  sleeps,  nor  see 

What  must  go  on,  what  men 

And  women  silent  throng 

The  noiseless  streets  and  squares? 

Even  his  world  sounds  nothing 
I  can  hear ,  as  that  of  every 
Other  man ;  where  are  my  colors 
And  my  words,  the  shining 
Fabrics  from  my  loom, 
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The  blooming  thoughts  in  talking 

I  planted  long  ago 

And  long  beyond,  more 

Of  an  age  in  past  and  future 

Than  I  might  ever  know? 

There,  there!  They 

Are  there,  where  I  can  see 

Them  swirl  or  fade,  now 

Tremble  richly  in 

My  private  light 

Of  all  the  hues  and  shades 

I  ever  saw. 

One  may  grasp  in  eye-like 
Arms  the  countless  rainbow 
Flashes  that  a  fly's 
Wing  gives,  in  the  morning 
And  in  the  gentle  rising 
Light  of  early  day ; 
And  yet  he  cannot  see 
My  colors  and  my  gliding, 
Gliding  shapes  and  forms 
As  can  none  on  earth  but  I. 

And  there  be  another  who 

May  hear  the  downward  giants 

Stamping,  stamping  in 

A  zenith  too  far  past, 

Or  not  yet  reached ; 

And  yet  not  hear  the  noises 

That  my  people  make, 

Nor  the  voices 

Wherein  my  people  speak 

As  can  none  on  earth  but  I. 

And  may  we  not  walk  upon 

What  bridge  there  is 

Between  these  worlds  apportioned 

One  to  every  man? 

There  is  no  bridge ;  who 

Can  cross  a  multileveled 

Gulf  as  deep  as  memory 

And  as  wide  apart 

As  the  frozen  stones 

That  bound  the  universe? 
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THE  ROAD  TO  SAUGAT  ™  George  Hoop 


It  was  a  strange  country,  all  right  and  not 
very  friendly,  either.  I  was  travelling  along  the 
byroads  to  a  hamlet  by  the  name  of  Saugat, 
which  must  have  been  eight  or  nine  miles  away, 
and  the  road  ended  into  two  dirt  tracks  that 
crawled  up  opposite  hillsides.  The  people  around 
there  did  not  believe  in  signposts;  so  I  was 
standing  around  holding  a  debate  with  myself 
about  which  way  to  go,  when  along  comes  a  little 
man  in  a  vermillion  shirt. 

"Tell  me,"  I  asked  him,  "which  way  goes  to 
Saugat?" 

"What's  thet?"  said  he,  astonished. 

"How  do  you  get  to  Saugat  from  here?"  I 
repeated. 

"Git  whear?"  said  he,  even  more  astonished. 
"Saugat?" 

"I  ain't  never  heerd  tell  uv  no  Sawguts  in  this 
district,"  said  he. 

"Well,"  I  said,  trying  a  different  tack,  "where 
does  the  road  you  just  came  up  go?" 

He  waved  an  arm  vaguely.  "Over  thar,"  he 
said. 

"Well  then,  where  are  you  going?" 

"I'm  goin' t'  kill  m'  niece,"  sez,  or  said  he,  and 
laughed  long  and  hard.  Then  he  became  serious, 
intent,  efficient,  and  helpful.  "Is  this  Sawguts 
anywhar  near  the  resevoor  ?"  he  asked. 

"You  mean  Fisher's  Lake?"  I  questioned,  for 
although  Saugat  was  on  a  lake  it  was  near  no 
reservoir. 

"What?"  he  uttered  blankly.  "Th'  resevoor." 

"No,"  I  replied  hastily.  "Saugat  isn't  on  no- 
ain't  on  any — Saugat  is  not  on  a  reservoir." 

"Wall,  surry,  but  I  don't  know  whar  this  place 
yuh  want  is.  What  is  it  again?" 

"Saugat." 

"Sawguts.  Nope,  never  heerd  uv  it." 
"Where  do  you  live?" 
"I  live  in  Saugat,"  sez  he. 


"Well,  how  do  you  get  home  from  here?" 

"I  dunno,  I'm  jest  visitin',"  he  explained. 

But  I  was  patient.  "How'd  yuh  git  -  How  did 
you  get  here?"  I  asked  carefully. 

He  seemed  concerned  about  me.  "What's  thet' 
yuh  sed?  Yuh  feelin'  alright?" 

"Hah,  hah,  hah,"  I  said  bitterly.  "Sure,  I'm 
feeling  fine,  I  feel  jest  -  just  wonderful." 

A  large  grim  woman  in  a  purplish  blue-green 
dress  with  crimson  polka-dots  approached.  The 
man  in  vermillion  turned  to  her.  "Milly,"  he  sez, 
"this  here  boy  seems  t'  be" — he  looked  at  me 
dubiously — "ruther  teched." 

"Rather  touched,"  I  correct. 

"D  yuh  think  I'd  better  call  th'  boys?"  she 
asked  anxiously. 

I  turned  to  her.  "Maybe  you  could  tell  me  how 
to  get  to  Saugat?" 

"Saugat,  is  thet  what  wuh  wanted?  Wall,  why 
didn't  yuh  say  so?  Sawguts  is  right  down  thet- 
away,  'bout  eight,  nine  mile,"  the  man  informed 
me. 

"No !"  The  woman  was  positive.  It's  up  thet- 
away  'bout  six,  seven  mile." 

"Shet  up,  Milly"  he  sez,  annoyed.  "Yuh're 
alius  buttin'  in  whar  yuh  ain't  wanted." 

"Well,  thanks,"  I  said,  and  hurried  up  the 
nearest  road. 

"Hey!"  the  man  shrieked  after  me.  "Thet 
don't  go  t'  no  Sawguts,  thet  goes  t'  Saugat!" 

He  picked  up  a  stone  and  hurled  it.  It  whistled 
past  my  head  and  I  started  running.  So  did  the 
woman,  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  I  jogged 
up  the  slope  I  peered  around,  and  fell  flat.  The 
man  had  pulled  out  a  revolver.  There  was  a  shot. 
The  woman  screamed  and  fell.  I  jogged  on  ra- 
ther hurriedly. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  a  man  was  wandering 
around  with  a  chicken  on  a  leash.  I  panted  to  a 
stop  and  asked,  "What  are  you  doing?" 
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"Pickin'  truffles,"  sez  he  sourly. 

"Yen,  sure,"  I  said  sarcastically. 

He  stopped  and  dug  a  truffle  out  of  the 
ground.  Then  he  brightened  up.  "Who  got 
shot?"  he  asked. 

"A  woman  named  Milly,"  I  explained. 

"Milly,"  he  muttered.  "She  alius  wuz  one  for 
gettin'  atention." 

"Any  relation  of  yours?"  I  inquired  sympa- 
thetically. 

"Wall,  yeh,"  he  replied,  "she  wuz  m'  daugh- 
ter." He  dug  up  another  truffle  and  then  inquir- 
ed, "Whar  yuh  goin',"  stranger?" 

"Saugat." 

"Ain't  no  sech  place  hereabouts,"  he  looked 
at  me  suspiciously.  "I've  a  good  mind  t'  set  m' 
lamb  on  yuh,"  he  sez. 

"Say,"  I  asked,  "is  that  chicken  a  good 
truffler?" 

He  stared  at  me.  "This  here  chicken?"  he  in- 
quired. "She  ain't  pickin'  no  truffles.  I  am." 

I  muttered  farewell  and  hurried  on  down  the 
road  and  up  the  next  hill.  At  the  top  I  saw  I  was 
on  the  high  point  of  that  area.  Below  me  stretch- 
ed wooded  hills  on  all  sides.  In  front,  about 
eight  miles  away,  a  small  body  of  water  glim- 
mered between  two  hills.  I  breathed  more  easily. 
I  was  on  the  right  road,  anyway.  Beside  the 
road  stood  a  little  shack.  A  man  in  jeans  sat  on 
the  roof.  "Sick  'im,  Queenie,"  said  the  man 
moodily. 

The  dog  shot  out,  growling,  to  the  road.  There 
she  stopped,  yawned,  and  opened  her  eyes  to  see 
me  standing  there.  She  set  up  a  great  howl  and 
started  running.  Soon  she  had  disappeared  down 
the  hillside.  "Queenie!"  the  man  roared.  He 
whipped  out  a  revolver  and  emptied  it  down  the 
hill.  "Doggone  it,"  he  said,  "missed."  He  turned 
to  me  and  sobbed,  "Ain't  hit  a  dawg  in  three 
years.  Whar'bouts  is  yuh  headed  fer?" 

"Saugat,"  I  muttered. 

"Whar'sthet?"  sez  he. 

I  pointed  to  the  lake  in  the  distance.  "There," 
I  said. 

"Oh,"  sez  he,  and  appeared  to  loose  interest. 
"Ain't  never  bin  over  thet  way." 


I  set  off  before  he  should  decide  to  reload. 

In  the  next  valley  four  roads  came  together. 
An  elderly  man  in  the  middle  of  the  intersection, 
reading  /,  The  Jury.  "I'm  the  tollkeeper,"  he 
informed  me.  "Tolls,  all  tolls !"  he  bawled,  and 
added,  "So  wuz  my  father  an'  my  grandfather. 
Those  things  run  in  families,  I  hope?" 

I  reassured  him  and  pitched  him  a  penny.  He 
stuffed  it  absorbedly  into  his  mouth.  "Where 
did  you  get  the  book?"  I  asked. 

"Off  a  state  trooper." 

"You  mean  you  borrowed  it?" 

"No,  I  found  him  in  a  crick." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "which  way  goes  to  Saugat?" 

"Take  your  pick,"  he  said,  and  went  on 
reading. 

I  took  the  most  logical  one,  and  set  off  again. 
At  least  I  seemed  to  be  getting  warmer.  The 
man  appeared  to  have  heard  of  the  place. 

The  road  entered  a  wood,  beside  which  two 
young  men  were  sitting  with  rifles  across  their 
knees.  "We're  robbers,"  one  offered.  "We  rob 
people."  They  both  roared  with  laughter,  until 
the  other  gurgled :  "Lissen,  Ralph,  I  got  a  bet- 
ter one."  He  turned  to  me.  "Watch  it,"  he  warn- 
ed. "We  shoot  brave  people  like  yuh  dead."  "Ya- 
hoo!" yelled  the  other,  and  shot  off  his  gun  in 
the  air  in  pure  delight. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'll  be  seeing  you." 

"Hey!"  said  Ralph.  "Not  so  fast.  We're  rob- 
bers, remeber." 

"I'll  tell  you  who  to  rob.  There's  an  old  man 
back  at  the  crossing  with  a  penny  in  his  mouth." 

"What  crossing?"  inquired  one,  puzzled. 

"The  place  back  there  where  four  roads 
meet." 

"Ain't  no  sech  place  around  here,"  sez  Ralph. 
He  broke  off  a  branch  from  the  nearest  tree  and 
started  to  chew  it  thoughtfully. 

"That's  your  problem,  not  mine."  I  said,  and 
walked  off. 

They  were  the  last  people  I  met.  And  I  felt 
pretty  glad  when  I  topped  a  rise  and  there  lay 
Sawguts,  no,  Saugat,  at  my  feet,  with  Fisher's 
Lake,  or  was  it  the  reservoir?  just  beyond. 
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THREE  POEMS 

»  William  Kohler 


ROMANTIC  MORNING  OF  BIRDS,  FLOWERS,  ETC. 
Once,  in  each  soul,  comes  the  yellow  morning 

When,  on  awakening,  is  said :  "Come,  we  will  walk  hand  in  hand,  My  only 
and  true  God,  down  to  the  river." 

— Across  a  young  meadow,  blooming  —  the  grass  is  high 
But  the  dew  not  dry. 

This  morning  is  a  child  with  golden  pigtails. 


THE  WIND 

The  wind  is  a  crystal  broom 
Sweeping  the  earth  all  day  long 

Rising  white  paper,  ghosts,  from  the  dead  in  the  Park 
These  settle  on  their  lovers,  the  benches, 
When  the  broom  is  safely  in  its  closet. 


RITE 

In  the  springtime  of  the  yellow  grass ; 

Blades  folding  in  the  yellow  wind,  suddenly  part. 

The  yellow  peacocks  march  in  single  line, 

Slowly,  one  cautious  claw  forth,  one  red  claw,  parading, 

Wearing  tin  crowns :  squawking. 

And  round  about  grows  the  high  lilac  hedge. 
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CRYSTALS  -  William  Kohler 


I— BY  THE  RIVER 

As  they  walked  along  the  top  of  the  bank, 
iMonny  kicked  at  the  loose  purple  clinker  and 
white  stones.  He  looked  at  Kenny's  boots  as 
they  walked.  He'd  always  envied  those  boots  too. 
They  were  tough  and  heavy,  and  laced  up  to  al- 
most half  the  shin. 

Kenny  had  the  most  wonderful  walk  for  11. 
He  and  his  boots.  Combat  boots  he  called  them 
and  they  cost  $11.50  downtown.  He  would  walk 
so  nonchalantly,  almost  strutting,  and  kick  a 
tin  can  down  the  bank  and  into  the  river  every 
so  often.  He  told  Nonny  the  Comandos  used  that 
kind  of  boot  in  the  war. 

The  river  was  small  enough  to  have  been 
called  a  creek.  Instead  it  was  the  Onion  River 
and  the  sign  on  the  bridge  where  it  crossed  the 
road  said  so.  You  could  go  there  to  spend  the 
day,  catch  your  fish,  and  then  roast  them  on  top 
of  the  bank,  which  was  very  steep,  almost  a  hill. 
Long  dry  grass  grew  on  the  side  away  from  the 
river,  and  when  the  wind  blew  it  whispered  and 
rustled  to  itself.  The  river  was  deep  brown  and 
fairly  swift.  Sometimes  people  caught  North- 
erns, but  not  often. 

Ken  lived  in  the  town  where  Nonny  went  to 
school  and  couldn't  get  out  to  the  farm  just  any 
day.  Nonny  knew  he  was  smarter,  but  he  liked 
Ken,  who  knew  how  to  walk  and  do  some  things 
right. 

They  walked  slowly  along  the  bank,  feeling 
the  fall  wind  on  their  faces  and  the  Saturday. 

"Did  you  come  into  town  last  night"  ? 

"No-"  said  Nonny,  and  he  noticed  how  brown 
the  river  was  and  how  it  swelled. 

"Lets  have  a  cigarette  now,"  said  Kenny. 
"Did  you  bring  them?" 

"O-K,  Yes,  I  brought  them,"  answered  Nonny. 

And  the  two  raced  down  the  bank,  being  care- 


ful not  to  stumble  or  trip  on  clinker  and  white 
stones  sunk  in  the  clay.  At  the  bottom  they 
found  a  dry  gray  tree  and  sat  against  it,  breath- 
ing hard  after  the  run. 

Non  unzipped  his  familiar  brown  suede 
jacket  and  in  his  shirt  pocket  found  the  cigar- 
ettes. He  drew  them  out  and  took  two  very  de- 
liberately. He  threw  one  on  the  pocked  ground, 
reached  the  other  to  Ken.  Then  he  put  the  pack 
in  the  pocket  of  his  shirt  and  zipped  the  jacket. 

Kenny  put  his  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth  and 
that,  really,  was  the  difference  between  them. 
Non  kneiv  that  looked  bad;  he  put  his  where 
the  curves  of  the  upper  and  lower  lips  just  coin- 
cide. He  squinted  when  lit  up  and  blew  the 
smoke  out  with  an  irritated  little  movement 
of  the  head.  He  flicked  the  match  in  the  river. 

The  river  was  brown  and  the  sky  gray.  Non- 
ny watched  them  and  Ken  played  with  the  bones 
of  a  carp  skeleton. 

— Late  in  the  afternoon  they  felt  a  little  more 
like  talking: 

"—When  did  you  get  these?—" 

" — I  don't  know  exactly,  they  were  in  my  room 
>> 

" — Whenus  the  last  time  you  sold  any?" 

" — oh,  I  don't  know;  last  week  sometimes — to 

Mauers." 

" — How  much  did  you  soak  'em? — " 
"—20  cents  I  think—" 

" — You  lucky  bastard.  But  I'm  glad  I  don't  have 
your  guts.  When  do  you  get  em  anyways?  I've 
never  known  that.  Where  do  you  keep  em  ? — " 
" — Whenever  I'm  at  home  and  then  go  out  I  just 
go  upstairs  and  open  the  second  drawer  in  his 
bureau ;  he's  got  about  six  cartons  in  there — " 
— "And  then  you  sell  'em  for  twenty  cents  to 
everybody.  You're  damn  lucky  you  live  on  a 
farm.  In  town  if  I  did  that  it  would  be  around 
to  my  old  lady  inside  a  week.  They  don't  smoke 
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anyway  so  I  couldn't.  Smoking's  not  bad  for  you 
though ;  it  doesn't  hurt  your  wind  any. — " 

But  Nonny  was  seeing  himself  run  up  those 
stairs  at  home.  He  could  see  each  worn  colored 
stripe  on  the  covering  and  he  knew  when  each 
one  would  creak.  He  took  them  two  at  a  time ; 
and  at  the  top,  walked  down  the  hall  to  the  bed- 
room. He  could  see  himself  as  plain  as  day,  walk- 
ing up  to  the  bureau,  and  the  second  drawer, 
yes,  and  the  big  mahogany  knobs  that  he  pulled 
on  to  open  it ... . 

After  a  while  they  both  fell  silent  again  and 
Nonny  watched  the  river  flow  by.  He  felt  a  little 
sick  about  it.  He  was  only  11. 

II— WHITE  NOTE 
The  high  school  was  old  and  had  quaint  rooms 
but  grades  1  through  8  were  conducted  in  a 
modern  brick  building  behind  wide  expanses  of 
glass. 

Nonny  stayed  behind  after  four  to  clean  his 
desk.  Not  that  it  needed  cleaning,  but  there  was 
now  a  girl  in  the  picture.  The  girl  had  told  the 
teacher — out  loud — that  she  would  stay  after 
school  to  ask  about  something;  Nonny  had  for- 
gotten what.  Evidently  the  girl  had,  too ;  he  and 
the  teacher  were  the  only  ones  in  the  room. 

After  a  while  the  teacher  stood  on  long  legs 
and  said  she  meant  to  go  catch  her  bus.  And 
Nonny  couldn't  mope  around  any  longer,  if  he 
pleased,  since  it  was  her  duty  to  see  the  door  was 
locked  after  her .... 

He  leaned  against  the  khaki  row  of  lockers 
and  watched  the  coat  swish  around  her  legs  as 
she  disappeared  down  the  stone  stairs.  When  she 
was  gone,  he  went  into  the  bathroom. 

The  window  was  frosted.  He  opened  it,  and 
resting  his  elbows  on  the  still,  looked  out  over 
the  afternoon  and  the  playground  below  .  .  .  . 
Green  grass  was  finally  making  its  triumph 
over  an  abundance  of  April  mud  ....  There  was 
a  straggling  after  school  sof tball  game ;  a  team 
half  girls  ....  His  eyes  squinted  in  the  sunlight 
and  the  spring  wind  blew  on  his  face  ....  For 
a  long  time  he  just  stood  there  and  dreamed 


quietly,  unaware  even  of  how  happy  he  was. 

Later  on,  it  was  dark  in  the  empty  corridor. 
He  went  to  his  locker  and  brought  out  the  blue 
macintosh.  He  put  it  on  and  wondered  what  to 
do.  His  fingers  found  crumbs  in  the  pocket — 
then  matches. 

For  Nonny  there  had  always  been  something 
in  a  match.  The  wonderful  smell  of  sulphur  and 
the  flame.  But  something  more,  too.  A  match 
came  to  life  in  a  way.  It  flamed  and  danced  and 
found  joy  in  living  and  then  someone,  something 
came  along  and  hurt  it  so  deeply  it  couldn't  live  ! 
and  it  died,  brown  and  full  of  sadness.  Nonny  j 
was  sympathetic  with  matches  and  he  knew  of 
a  rough  corner  of  locker  to  light  them  on. 

He  struck  one  and  watched  the  futile  cycle  of 
life  run  out  in  his  hand.  The  flare  at  the  birth 
of  the  second  pushed  the  darkness  back  to  the  I 
head  of  the  stairs  and  Nonny  sensed  something 
and  looked  up  to  see  Mr.  Dietz  watching  him, 
on  the  top  step.  Mr.  Dietz  was  the  janitor. 

"You'd  better  come  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Dietz. 

Nonny  picked  up  his  books  deliberately  and 
put  the  head  of  the  macintosh  over  his  head.  He 
walked  after  the  clopping  janitor  shoes  ahead 
of  him.  Down  the  stone  stairs.  Two  flights,  with 
a  landing  in  between.  The  stairs  reminded  Non- 
ny of  a  snake  which  was  forever  crawling  and 
forever  getting  nowhere.  The  people  walking  up 
and  down  were  only  flies  on  its  back. 

At  the  bottom  they  turned  right  and  walked 
up  the  hollow  corridor  that  led  to  "the  old  bulid-  1 
ing",  where  the  high  school  and  the  principal  I 
were.  Nonny  knew  he  was  going  to  the  principal  | 
and  he  felt  a  little  sick.  He  knew,  now,  that  he  I 
hated  Mr.  Dietz.  The  Principal  had  a  large  nose,  I 
seldom  without  a  cold  in  it. 

In  a  brightly  lighted  office  he  said  something  II 
about  Nonny  being  in  eighth  grade  now,  and  I 
frankly,  the  Principal  didn't  really  look  for- 
ward to  having  him  in  high  school  next  year 
if  he  was  going  to  continue  to  act  in  such  a  !J 
fashion.  Frankly,  the  Principal  had  always 
thought  that  Nonny  was  a  little  of  a  problem, 
but  really,  trying  to  burn  the  school  down  .... 
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Three  hours  of  detention  next  week.  Now  the 
Principal  though  he'd  better  run  along  home, 
and  please  to  take  this  note  to  his  father. 

It  was  a  terrifying  white  note,  sealed  up  un- 
believably tight  in  an  oversized  envelope  that 
said  stupidly :  "Davenport  Public  Schools,  Dav- 
enport Iowa."  The  printing  was  sharp  and 
clear. 

His  head  in  the  hood,  his  head  down,  Nonny 
walked  down  the  corridor  one  foot  after  the 
other.  When  he  reached  the  new  building,  he 
turnd  left  and  there  was  the  snake,  waiting  in 
the  dark  to  be  climbed.  He  conquered  it.  Up- 
stairs he  went  to  his  locker  and  took  out  the 
woolen  scarf  he  had  forgotten. 

Then  he  went  into  the  bathroom.  The  window 
was  open,  the  evening  chill  had  crept  in  and  now 
hung  sluggishly  in  the  corners  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  place.  He  went  into  one  of  the  stalls  and 
without  taking  down  his  pants  sat  on  the  seat. 
After  a  while,  he  dropped  the  white  envelope  be- 
tween his  knees  into  the  bowl,  and  watched  the 
water  make  the  hard  corners  soft.  Then,  he 
flushed  it.  He  sat  there  in  the  dark  with  his 
head  in  his  hands  looking  at  the  designs  the  slate 
made  on  the  slate  floor. 

Ill— THE  ACT  of  GOD  and  the  FATHER 
The  city  had  expanded  very  rapidly  and  when 
finally  they  decided  to  build  the  hospital  (".... 
satisfying  the  medical  needs  of  growing  popu- 
lace") ,  it  was  built  on  the  edge  of  town. 

The  hospital  stood  in  the  middle  of  what  had 
been  a  long,  wide,  deserted  lot;  full  of  tangled 
green  weeds  and  the  beaten  paths  of  stray  cats. 
It  was  one  of  those  places  commonly  accepted  as 
common  property,  somewhere  to  throw  tin  cans 
and  worn  out  inner  tubes.  The  hospital  had  been 
there  for  three  years. 

The  grass  in  front  of  the  building  had  been 
cultivated  and  cut  raggedly,  but  in  back  the 
grass  was  long  and  last  August's  sun  had  dried 
it  and  turned  it  dull  yellow,  almost  brown.  Now, 
in  February,  it  stuck  above  the  melting  snow  in 
patches  like  the  hair  of  a  scarecrow. 


From  the  outside,  the  hospital  was  an  orderly 
mass  of  red  bricks:  no  more.  Inside,  it  was 
clean  and  white  along  the  corridors.  Strength 
hung  in  the  air.  Nurses  in  starched  caps  darted 
mechanically  in  and  out.  The  hospital  was  a 
thing  neither  alive  nor  dead;  its  existence  was 
electric — like  crystals  growing  for  days  on  a 
piece  of  string  in  a  jar. 

Nonny's  room  was  small  and  perfectly  square. 
The  pieces  of  furniture — a  bedside  table,  two 
blond  straight  chairs  and  hatrack — were  in  such 
positions  that  each  shape  heavily  balanced  the 
other.  A  small  lamp  with  a  plastic  shade  stood 
on  the  table  next  to  his  bed.  On  the  table  were 
two  glasses,  one  of  them  with  a  spoon  in  it.  Af- 
ter he  came  out  of  the  operating  room,  Nonny 
sat  in  bed  and  watched  out  of  the  window  as 
the  thawing  wind  blew  over  wet  snow  all  day. . . . 

That  night,  it  made  page  one  of  the  Liberal- 
Leaning-to-New-Deal  COURIER.  It  was  a  box 
in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  to  fill  the  first  col- 
umn on  page  one  where  they  put  the  headlines. 
It  read : 

Nonny  Messner,  19,  of  112  Indiana  Ave., 
lost  his  left  hand  in  an  accident  here  today. 
Messner,  an  employee  of  the  Olsen  Mnfg. 
Co.,  of  234  Fondulac  Ave.,  caught  the  hand 
in  a  press  at  about  9 :30  A.  M.  this  morning, 
and  was  taken  immediately  to  Hart  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  Physicians  there  found  the 
hand  badly  mangled  and  were  forced  to 
amputate.  No  account  was  given  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  accident. 

Nonny  Sr.  came  to  see  him  at  seven  and  stood 
in  the  doorway  for  a  moment,  his  cheeks  glis- 
tening in  the  small  light. 

Once  he  had  been  told  he  was  the  idol  of  teen- 
age girls  from  Wichita  to  Sioux  Falls.  Secondly, 
maybe,  to  Francis  X.  Bushmann.  "The  curly 
hair  is  what  kills  'em,"  he  told  people.  Once  he 
had  been  a  better-than-average-song  and  dance 
man  with  Harold's  Troupe,  hitting  all  the  worth 
while  spots  in  the  Mid- West — Omaha  to  Peoria 
— and  ending  up  each  year  with  a  three-nighter 
in  New  York.  He  had  had  second  billing ;  under 
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the  name  Nonny  Nolond.  ("And  his  soft,  soft 
shoe")  As  he  got  older  though,  he  got  so  he 
couldn't  hold  his  liquor  and  a  doctor  advised 
that  he  try  his  hand  at  farming  and  raising  a 
family.  Which  he  did,  neither  very  successfully. 
Three  years  ago,  they  had  moved  into  town,  and 
at  present  he  wasn't  working  much,  in  fact,  not 
at  all.  It  was  far  more  important  to  read  the 
Bible  and  seek  redemption.  He  had  gotten  flabby 
and  bald  and  somewhere  along  the  way,  picked 
up  a  very  florid  face.  He'd  also  turned  to  religion 
with  a  will.  Especially  the  Bible,  and  he  carried 
two  copies  of  it  with  him  wherever  he  went.  He 
carried  two,  he  said,  so  as  to  be  ready  and  able 
to  give  one  away  to  souls  he  might  meet  who 
were  being  buffeted  by  the  tempest  on  the  sea 
of  life,  and  had  their  sails  torn. 

"Well  now,"  he  said  smiling  reassuringly  as 
he  put  his  coat  away  and  drew  up  a  chair  to  the 
bedside,  "Son,  you've  had  a  tough  break  but 
you  dasn't  let  it  get  you.  Lord  giveth  and  he 
taketh  and  he  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 


He  smiled  again  and  the  creases  showed  in  his 
cheeks.  He  crossed  his  legs.  "About  this  business 
son,  don't  let  it  get  you,  a  hand  is,  well,  you 
might  compare  it  to  a  crab's  pincher.  Something 
to  pick  up  things,  that  is  all." 

"NO,"  said  Nonny  with  horror,  "a  hand  is  to 
light  matches  with."  And  steal  cigarettes,"  he 
added,  his  voice  barely  audible.  Then  his  chest 
sagged.  He  turned  his  face  into  the  pillow.  "I 
must  pass  through  the  fiery  furnace  again  and 
again,"  he  shouted,  beating  his  fist  on  the  pillow. 
It  was  an  ugly  scene. 

TABLEAU  — 

Late  that  night  the  small  lamp  burned  in 
the  room.  Nonny  and  his  father  were  read- 
ing the  Bible.  They  started  at  the  beginning 
and  read  the  first  book  first.  Each  holds  a 
Bible  in  hand  and  they  read  out  loud  to- 
gether, their  lips  barely  moving  in  unison 
over  the  words. 


IN  REFERENCE 

—  William  Smith 


You  can  never  quite  capture  it.  One  moment 
you  can  hold  it  and  feel  its  warmth.  The  next 
moment  it  will  disappear  and  hide.  It  will  come 
and  go.  It  makes  no  appointments,  and  if  you 
try  to  coerce  it,  it  will  evade  you.  If  you  must  be 
happy,  you  must  capture  it  and  exploit  it.  And 
it  is  simple. 

In  the  early  morning,  when  the  ground  is  wet 
and  cold,  there  is  a  freshness  which  is  sharp 
and  silent.  If  nobody  would  listen,  you  might 
sing.  If  nobody  makes  a  sound,  you  can  think. 
You  can  stretch  your  arms  and  feel  the  cold 
air  in  your  nostrils.  The  tree  which  you  look  at 
is  a  tree  you've  been  looking  at  for  years,  but 
now  the  tree  is  green  and  has  branches  which 
spread  out  in  opposite  directions.  There  is  a 


strange  smell ;  it  is  a  smell  of  mowed  grass  and 
black  earth,  wet  with  white  covers  of  dew.  If 
suddenly  you  discover  that  you  are  walking  in 
circles  and  that  the  coffee  and  bacon  are  burn- 
ing on  the  stove,  then  you  are  lucky.  For  a  mo- 
ment, you  have  found  it,  but  now  it  is  gone  and 
you  must  wait  for  its  return. 

In  the  morning  you  have  labored  under  the 
sun,  and  the  sweat  and  dirt  makes  your  back 
itch.  The  work  has  made  you  weak  and  numb 
and  the  blisters  on  your  hands  are  tender  and 
full.  At  noon  you  are  tired.  It  is  good  to  sit  down 
in  the  shade  and  let  the  breezes  chill  your  hot 
sweat.  And  for  a  moment,  you  sit  there  and  do 
nothing  but  breath.  When  your  bones  feel  alive 
again,  you  eat  a  sandwich.  The  sandwich  in  your 


hand  is  the  same  dry,  tasteless  fodder  you've 
been  eating  for  two  weeks.  But  now  your  mouth 
waters  and  the  sandwich  has  a  good  taste  and 
you  can't  chew  it  up  fast  enough.  Then  you  lie 
back  under  the  tree  and  the  grass  feels  cool  on 
your  back  and  your  bones  ache  pleasantly.  If 
you  say  nothing,  and  look  but  do  not  see,  and 
more  people  are  talking  to  you  and  you  do  not 
hear  them,  then  you  are  lucky;  for  you  have 
found  it. 

In  the  evening  you  drag  yourself  through  the 
door  and  you  are  kissed  and  made  comfortable. 
With  a  sigh  you  adjust  the  stool  to  your  feet 
and  one  shoe  takes  off  the  other.  The  two  thuds 
on  the  floor  bring  the  work  day  to  a  close  and 
you  know  you  have  done  your  job  well.  Then 


you  look  up  at  the  ceiling  and  then  down  at  the 
floor,  but  there  is  really  nothing  there  that  does 
not  belong  to  you,  and  you  smile.  Slowly  you 
sink  deeper  into  the  chair's  cushions  and  finally 
you  feel  as  though  the  chair  really  isn't  there. 
If  you  stare  through  the  cold  glass  in  your  hand 
and  smile  inside  while  a  cold  chill  runs  down 
your  back,  then  you  are  lucky,  for  you  have 
found  it. 

You  will  never  capture  it  and  you  never 
should.  It  is  mysterious.  It  is  something  like 
gold,  which  is  valuable  because  it  is  natural  and 
scarce.  It  is  like  a  cake  of  wet  soap ;  the  harder 
you  squeeze  it,  the  farther  it  moves  away  from 
you.  It  should  be  so.  For  in  that  it  is  aloof  and 
free,  it  will  remain  faithful  to  any  man. 


THE  MOURNERS 

Thomas  Weisbuch 


All  the  people  stood  around  the  grave  crying.  I  didn't  really  want  to 
ask  anyone  then,  but  I  wondered  why  they  did  it.  I  guess  they  felt  sorry  for 
him,  the  dead  person  I  mean,  but  if  what  everyone  says  about  Heaven  and 
God  and  stuff  is  true,  then  they  should  be  happy  for  him.  Now  he  doesn't 
have  to  worry  about  catching  cold,  or  having  enough  to  eat  for  tomorrow, 
or  anything  at  all.  I'm  sure  he  doesn't  feel  sorry  for  himself.  In  fact,  he 
might  be  glad  to  have  a  rest  —  to  sleep  without  having  to  think  about  any- 
thing else  but  sleep. 

Perhaps  they  only  think  they're  sorry  for  him,  when  really  they  feel 
sorry  for  themselves.  Everybody  liked  him.  They  liked  to  be  with  him  and 
now  they  can't  enjoy  him  anymore  because  he's  dead.  Maybe  his  death 
reminds  them  that  they,  too,  must  die  sometime  —  and  they're  afraid,  and 
so  they  cry.  It's  funny,  and  sort  of  sad  that  people  are  afraid  of  death. 

Someone  all  dressed  in  black  was  saying  something  over  his  body  now. 
It  was  something  sad.  Why  couldn't  the  people  just  say  a  prayer  for  him, 
and  then  dance  around  and  sing,  "For  He  Was  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow"  or  some- 
thing, and  wear  clothes  that  were  any  color  but  black  ?  Why  couldn't  they 
just  wish  him  off  as  if  he  were  going  on  a  vacation,  and  be  happy  for  him? 

The  speaker  in  black  had  finished  talking  now,  and  the  people  walked 
slowly  away,  weeping  as  they  went. 
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THE  BUCKSHOD  BOY  -  mmmw** 


Blessings  on  thee,  little  prep, 

Buckshod  boy  with  tie  of  repp, 

Unpressed  khaki  pantaloons, 

And  thy  lewdly  whistled  tunes ; 

Proud  of  fuzz  upon  thy  chin 

(Whiskers  first  are  coming  in)  ; 

From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy  — 

I  was  once  a  buckshod  boy ! 

Giant  thou  art  —  the  toiling  Senior 

Next  to  thine  estate  is  weenier. 

So  on  Commons'  steps  he  smokes ! 

So  he  tells  his  filthy  jokes ! 

Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy, 

Realms  of  inactivity! 

Outward,  stupid ;  inward,  dumb : 

Blessings  on  thee,  buckshod  chum ! 

Oh  for  Rockwell's  ceaseless  play, 

Causing  laughter  through  the  day. 

Now  it  seems  a  vanished  dream, 

Life  in  Follansbee's  regime. 

Stealth  that  mocked  the  proctors'  rules, 

Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools  .... 

How  to  seal  one's  window  tight 

That  there  might  leak  out  no  light, 

Dooming  to  a  dismal  fate 

Him  who  wished  to  study  late ; 

Secret  shuffles  for  the  cards ; 

Lays  of  pornographic  bards ; 

How  to  pi  a  luckless  bed, 

Wrinkling  not  at  all  the  spread ; 

When  the  housemaster  had  classes ; 

Well-placed  tacks  stuck  careless  glutei  maximi; 

When  to  smoke  behind  closed  doors 

Like  the  rocky  sophomores ; 

Hockey  in  the  corridors  .... 

Now  it's  thou  who  livest  in  dread 

Of  the  stern,  ascending  tread 

When  ye  have  your  happy  brawls 

All  through  Harper's  hallowed  halls. 

Thou  art  there  now  in  my  stead  — 

Blessings  on  thy  pointed  head ! 
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Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man, 

Live  and  laugh  as  Juniors  can ! 

Snowy  footgear  represents 

Thine  unblemished  innocence. 

Proudly  step,  thy  shoes  swing  high ! 

Let  them  dazzle  every  eye ! 

All  too  soon  will  thy  chaste  bucks 

Be  defiled  with  muds  and  mucks ; 

Thou  to  custom  wilt  surrender 

And  besmirch  their  pristine  splendour. 

Finally  —  unhappy  day !  — 

Thou  shalt  throw  thy  bucks  away. 

Proper  Senior  costume  bans 

All  but  sober  cordovans. 

Booted  thus,  in  ceaseless  moil 

Thou  shalt  tread  the  mills  of  toil, 

Striving  to  remember  quotes, 

Cursing  these  damn  history  notes. 

Buckshod  boy,  run  off,  make  haste ! 

Pull  thy  tricks  while  yet  thou  may'st. 

Leave  that  homework  there  unread  — 

Put  a  pig  in  Daly's  bed ! 

With  thy  fellow  imps  commune ; 

Thou  shalt  be  a  cynic  soon. 


«-  Anthony  Pratt 

You 

make  me 
think  of  a 
Christmas  tree 
with  many  packages 
lying  under  its  branches 
on  which  plastic  bubble  lights 
bubble,  up  and  down,  up  and  down  'till 
some  small  boy  trips  over  the  light  cord 
and  brings  the  beautiful  Christmas  tree  crashing 
to  earth,  leaving  complete  ruin  except  for  the  lights 
BUBBLING 
BUBBLINg 
BUBBLIng 
BUBBLing 
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THE  BITTER  TRUTH  - 


Thomas  Lawrence 


In  my  room  there  are  four  walls 

God  is  in  one  of  those  walls 

I've  never  seen  him  there 

Nor  does  anyone  else  know  He's  there 

But  I. 

I  know  because  He  watches  me 
All  the  time  He's  looking  on 
Nodding  in  approval 
Or  else  shaking  His  almighty  head 
At  me. 

All  the  light  that's  in  the  room 
Comes  to  rest  upon  that  wall 
From  hearth,  or  lamp,  or  sill 
It  has  a  very  being  all  its  own 
And  lives. 

Nothing  rests  against  this  wall 

Nor  hangs  upon  its  spacious  face 

Nor  stands  within  the  path 

Of  God's  unfailing  guiding  words  that  come 

To  me. 

But  when  I  go  forth  from  my  room 
Into  the  world  of  steel  and  glass 
I  laugh,  and  err,  and  live 
I  sin  because  my  God  is  home  within 
My  wall. 
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Horace  -  Springtime  in  Rome  -  Trans  .by  mm 


See  how  snow-crowned  Soracte  gleams ! 
Yet,  though  in  frozen  thrust  he  rears, 
The  trees  no  more  by  ice-clogged  streams 
Groan,  and  cry  crystal  tears. 

With  high-piled  logs  push  back  spring's  chill, 
My  Thaliarchus,  and  bring  here 
A  jug  of  four-year-old  to  fill 

Our  hearts  with  warmth  and  cheer. 

The  rest  leave  to  the  gods ;  an  end 
Shall  come  of  roaring  storms  that  lash 
The  seas.  Winds  shall  not  always  bend 
Frail  cypress,  mountain  ash. 

Trust  not  tonorrow,  but  convey 
To  ledger  each  day's  gifts  as  gains. 
Enjoy  sweet  love  while  yet  you  may, 
Before  crabb'd  age  restrains. 

Now  hot  youth  seeks  out  trysting-places ; 
Nightly  in  public  parks  and  squares 
Soft  whispers,  kisses,  fond  embraces 
Mark  budding  love  affairs. 

From  hiding  a  low  laugh  betrays 
A  maid  who  yields  a  lover's  gage, 
And  after  willing  weakening  pays 
Spring  love's  delightful  wage. 
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HIS  DARKNESS 

—   Charles  Murtagh 


The  sunlight  trickles  through  the  leafy  sky : 
Unseen. 

A  lark  retells  a  happy  tale  of  love : 
Enjoyed 

The  boy  moves  slowly  tapping  at  the  way : 
Unguided. 

The  tapping  stops,  a  weary  soul  seeks  rest : 
Unneeded. 

The  hands  soon  shape  remembered  forms  in  clay : 
Commanded. 

The  forms  arise  to  breathe  the  light  that  lingers : 
In  darkness. 

The  boy  walks  on  to  take  a  path  ahead : 
In  darkness. 

The  stick  remains  beside  the  fertile  clay : 
Unnoticed. 


Schopenhauer:  -  What  is 


Art?  —  Trans,  by  Peter  Knights 


TRANSLATOR'S  NOTE : 


since  they  will  guide  him  through  the  author's 
rather  abstruse  reasoning  to  his  ultimate  con- 
clusions about  art. 


In  translating  this  excerpt  from  the  works  of 
Schopenhauer,  I  was  faced  with  a  problem: 
should  I  split  up  some  of  the  author's  complex 
sentences  in  the  interest  of  easier  reading,  or 
should  I  translate  them  fairly  literally  and  let 
the  reader  do  a  little  thinking  for  himself?  I 
chose  the  latter  course ;  thus  the  reader  must  be 
especially  careful  of  the  referents  in  the  excerpt, 


I  wish  to  thank  A.  Macdonald  Smith  for  his 
help  in  punctuating  my  translation,  and  Dr.  A.  | 
H.  Chase,  who  kindly  read  it  over  and  made  ma- 
ny illuminating  comments. 


P.  K. 
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Not  only  philosophy,  but  also  the  fine  arts  are 
fundamentally  engaged  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  existence.  For  in  every  mind  which 
indulges  itself  even  once  in  the  purely  objective 
contemplation  of  the  world,  a  desire  is  aroused, 
however  hidden  and  unconscious  it  may  be,  to 
grasp  the  true  nature  of  things,  of  life,  of  exis- 
tence. This  alone  has  interest  for  the  intellect 
as  such:  that  is,  for  the  subject  of  cognition, 
freed  from  the  aims  and  desires  of  the  will,  and 
therefore  pure;  just  as  for  the  sentient  sub- 
ject as  a  mere  individual  the  purposes  of  the 
will  alone  have  interest.  —  On  this  account  the 
result  of  any  purely  objective  and  therefore  ar- 
tistic comprehension  of  things  is  an  expression 
rather  of  the  nature  of  life  and  existence,  an 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  life?"  —  This 
question  is  answered  by  every  genuine  and  suc- 
cessful work  of  art  with  entire  correctness,  in 
its  own  way.  However,  the  fine  arts,  taken  col- 
lectively, speak  only  the  naive  and  childlike 
language  of  perception,  not  the  abstract  and 
earnest  language  of  reflection:  their  answer, 
therefore,  is  only  a  superficial  depiction,  not  a 
lasting,  general  understanding.  From  this  it 
follows  that,  for  perception,  every  work  of  art 
answers  that  question;  every  painting,  every 
statue,  every  poem,  every  scene  on  the  stage: 
music  answers  it  too,  and  indeed  better  than 
all  the  others,  by  expressing  itself  in  a  complete- 
ly direct,  understandable  language,  which  is  not 
translatable  into  that  of  reason,  the  inmost  iden- 
tity of  all  life  and  existence.  The  other  arts  hold 
out  a  preceptible  picture  collectively  to  the  ques- 
tioner and  say,  "Look  here,  this  is  life!"  — 
Their  answer,  correct  as  it  may  be,  will  how- 
ever afford  only  temporary  and  not  complete 
and  final  satisfaction.  For  they  always  give  only 
a  fragment,  an  example,  instead  of  the  rule,  not 
the  whole  (which  can  be  given  only  in  the  uni- 
versality of  the  concept) .  Thus  the  task  of  phi- 
losophy is  to  give  for  that  very  reason  a  lasting 
and  sufficient  answer  for  this  and,  therefore, 
for  reflection  and  in  abstracto.  In  the  meantime, 
we  see  at  this  point  on  what  the  relationship 
between  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts  depends, 


and  can  consequently  deduce  the  effectiveness 
of  each,  and,  although  they  are  different  in  their 
directions  and  in  secondary  matters,  that  they 
are  all  fundamentally  the  same. 

Every  work  of  art  is  accordingly  really  meant 
to  show  us  life  and  things  as  they  actually  are ; 
but  they  cannot  be  directly  comprehended  by 
everyone  because  of  a  haze  of  objective  and  sub- 
jective contingencies  surrounding  them.  Philo- 
sophy removes  this  haze. 

The  works  of  poets,  painters,  and  representa- 
tional artists  especially  contain,  as  is  generally 
recognized,  a  treasure  of  deep  wisdom :  exactly 
because  the  nature  of  things  itself  speaks 
through  them,  and  they  merely  interpret  its 
utterances  by  illustration  and  further  repeti- 
tion. On  this  account  everyone  who  reads  a 
poem,  or  looks  at  a  work  of  art,  must  contribute 
from  his  own  resources  to  bring  that  wisdom 
to  light:  consequently  he  only  comprehends  so 
much  of  it  as  his  own  ability  and  education  will 
allow ;  just  as  in  deep  water  every  sailor  lets  his 
sounding-lead  go  only  as  deep  as  the  length  of 
its  line  will  permit.  One  should  stand  in  front  of 
a  picture  as  he  would  stand  in  front  of  a  prince, 
waiting  to  hear  if  the  prince  will  speak  and  what 
he  will  say  to  him ;  he  should  not  address  it  any 
more  than  he  would  the  prince,  for  then  he 
would  only  hear  himself.  —  Consequently,  al- 
most all  wisdom  is  indeed  contained  in  the  works 
of  the  representative  arts;  however,  it  is  only 
virtualiter  or  implicite :  philosophy  on  the  other 
hand  strives  to  supply  this  wisdom  actualiter 
and  explicite  and  is  related  to  the  arts  in  the 
same  way  as  wine  is  to  grapes.  What  philoso- 
phy promises  to  supply  would  be,  so  to  speak,  a 
clear  gain  which  has  already  been  realized,  a  se- 
cure and  lasting  possession;  whereas  the  gain 
emanating  from  the  achievements  and  works  of 
art  is  merely  one  which  always  has  to  be  created 
anew.  On  the  other  hand,  philosophy  makes  dis- 
couraging, hard-to-f  ulfill  demands  not  only  upon 
him  who  creates  her,  but  also  upon  him  who  at- 
tempts to  enjoy  or  appreciate  her.  Thus  philo- 
sophy's public  remains  small,  whereas  that  of 
the  arts  is  large. 
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The  above-demanded  cooperation  of  the  on- 
looker for  the  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art  de- 
pends partly  upon  the  fact  that  every  work  of 
art  can  work  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination,  and  thus  it  must  stimulate  the  ima- 
gination and  not  allow  it  to  be  left  out  of  account 
and  inactive.  This  is  a  requisite  for  aesthetic 
effect  and  therefore  a  fundamental  law  of  all 
fine  arts.  From  this,  however,  it  follows  that  too 
much  should  not  be  given  to  the  sense  by  the 
work  of  art,  only  as  much  as  is  required  to  lead 
the  imagination  to  the  right  path:  there  must 
always  be  something  left  to  the  imagination ;  it 
must  always  have  the  last  task  to  do.  Therefore, 
even  the  author  must  leave  something  more  to  be 
thought  out  by  the  reader;  as  Voltaire  has  very 
rightly  observed  :Le  secret  d'etre  ennuyeux, 
c'est  de  tout  dire."  However,  the  best  of  art  is 
too  intellectual  to  be  handed  out  directly  to  the 
senses,  as  a  teacher  would  hand  out  completed 
notes  for  a  course*  :  it  must  be  born  in  the  ima- 
gination of  the  beholder,  though,  and  deveoped 
by  the  work  of  art.  Hence  the  fact  that  the  rough 
sketches  of  the  great  masters  often  have  a  bet- 
ter effect  than  their  finished  paintings;  to  this 
contributes  the  other  advantage  that,  being  done 
at  a  stroke,  they  are  completed  at  the  moment 
of  conception,  whereas  the  finished  picture  may 
be  completed  only  at  the  cost  of  persistent  effort, 
sage  consideration,  and  long  design,  since  the  in- 
spiration cannot  be  maintained  until  the  task  is 
done.  From  the  aesthetic  rules  stated  above,  it 
also  becomes  possible  to  explain  why  wax  fi- 
gures, although  in  them  the  highest  grade  of 
imitation  of  nature  may  be  reached,  never  pro- 
duce an  aesthetic  effect  and  thus  are  not  really 
works  of  art.  It  is  because  they  leave  nothing  to 
the  imagination.  For  instance,  sculpture  has 
merely  form  without  color;  painting  gives  the 
color,  but  only  the  mere  appearance  of  the  form ; 
both  address  themselves  to  the  observer's  im- 
agination. The  wax  figure,  on  the  contrary,  gives 
both  form  and  color  together ;  the  appearance  of 

*  Simile  supplied  to  complete  thought  -  tr. 


reality  originates  from  this,  but  imagination  has 
no  part.  On  the  other  hand,  poetry  addresses 
itself  to  the  imagination  alone,  which  it  sets  in  9 
action  by  the  use  of  mere  words. 

An  arbitrary  playing  with  methods  of  art,  I 
without  real  knowledge  of  purpose,  is  in  each  | 
art  basically  dabbling.  Examples  of  dabbling  in 
the  arts  are  pillars  which  do  not  support,  the 
purposeless  volutes,  juttings,  and  projections  ' 
of  poor  architecture,  the  meaningless  runs  and 
figures  together  with  the  aimless  noise  of  poor  ! 
music,  the  "tumty-ti-ti-tum"  rhymes  of  sense- 
less  poems,  etc. — 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  chapter  and  j 
my  whole  opinions  of  art,  art's  purpose  is  the  j 
facilitating  of  the  understanding  of  the  world's 
ideas  (in  the  Platonic  sense,  the  only  one  I  re-  f 
cognize  for  the  word  idea) .  But  ideas  are  essen- 
tially a  perceptible  and  therefore  in  their  closer 
determinations,  something  inexhaustible.  The  I 
communication  of  such  a  thing  can  only  happen 
in  the  way  of  perception,  which  is  the  way  of 
art.  Whovere  then  is  filled  with  the  comprehen- 
sion of  an  idea,  is  justified  if  he  chooses  art  as 
the  medium  of  his  communication.  The  mere 
concept,  on  the  other  hand,  is  something  clearly 
conceived,  and  hence  exhaustible,  which  may  be  j 
communicated  coldly  and  soberly  by  words  in 
accordance  with  its  entire  content.  To  try  to  : 
communicate  such  a  thought  by  means  of  a  work 
of  art  is  a  very  profitless  detour,  and  should  be  j 
classified  with  the  above-criticized  playing  with 
the  means  of  art  without  knowing  the  purpose. 
Therefore,  a  work  of  art  whose  conception  ema- 
nates from  a  mere  clear  concept  is  utterly  false.  | 
If  we  now,  in  looking  at  a  work  of  representa- 
tional art,  in  reading  a  poem,  or  in  listening  to 
a  piece  of  music  which  intends  to  represent 
something  definite,  if  in  one  of  these  we  see 
through  the  rich  means  of  art  the  gleam  and  ul- 
timate appearance  of  a  clear,  defined,  cold,  sober 
concept  which  is  the  nucleus  of  that  work,  and 
the  whole  conception  of  which  has  consequently 
consisted  only  in  the  clear  thought  of  it,  and 
therefore  is  fundamentally  exhausted  by  its 
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communication,  then  we  become  disgusted  and 
indignant :  for  we  feel  ourselves  deceived,  cheat- 
ed of  our  participation  and  attention.  We  are 
only  completely  satisfied  with  our  impression  of 
a  work  of  art  if  it  leaves  something  out,  some- 
thing that  we  cannot  reduce  to  the  clarity  of  a 
concept  by  later  thought.  The  sign  of  that  hy- 
brid origin  in  mere  concept  is  that  the  creator 
of  a  work  of  art,  before  he  begins  his  presenta- 
tion, can  give  his  objective  in  clear  words:  then 
the  words  themselves  would  provide  that  which 
he  was  trying  to  accomplish.  It  is  an  unworthy 
as  well  as  an  absurd  undertaking  when  some- 
one, as  is  often  done  these  days,  tries  to  reduce 
one  of  Shakespeare's  or  Goethe's  writings  to 
an  abstract  reality,  whose  communication  is 
said  to  have  been  its  purpose.  Surely  an  author 
should  consider  the  arrangement  of  his  work: 
but  only  that  thought  which  was  perceived  before 
it  was  thought  of,  has  stimulating  power  after- 
ward when  it  is  communicated  and  thus  becomes 
imperishable.  Here  I  should  not  like  to  suppress 
the  remark  that  the  works  done  at  a  stroke,  such 
as  the  above-mentioned  sketches  of  painters 
(which  are  completed  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
first  inspiration  and  are  unconsciously  dashed 
off),  likewise  melodies  which  come  without  re- 
flection entirely  as  if  by  inspiration,  even  really 
lyrical  poetry,  mere  songs  in  which  the  mood  of 
the  present  and  the  impression  of  the  environ- 
ment is  felt,  with  words  whose  meter  and  rhyme 
flow  of  themselves,  as  if  involutarily,  —  that,  I 
say,  these  all  have  the  great  advantage  of  being 
the  pure  work  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 


of  inspiration,  of  the  free  movement  of  genius, 
v/ithout  any  admixture  of  preconcerted  design ; 
hence  they  are  delightful  and  enjoyable  through 
and  through,  without  a  nucleus  or  shell,  and 
their  effect  is  much  less  subject  to  failure  than 
that  of  the  greatest  works  of  art,  which  have 
been  slowly  and  carefully  planned  out.  In  all 
these,  then,  and  therefore  in  the  great  historic 
paintings,  in  the  long  epics  and  great  operas  etc., 
reflection,  intention,  and  deliberate  choice  have 
a  significant  share:  ingenuity,  technique,  and 
routine  must  fill  the  gaps  which  have  been  left 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  conception  of  the  genius ; 
all  sorts  of  necessary  supplementary  work  must 
mix  with  and  cement  together  the  brilliant 
parts,  which  alone  are  actually  genuine.  From 
this  it  is  possible  to  explain  that  all  such  works 
( the  most  complete  masterpieces  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  all  time  such  as  "Hamlet",  "Faust", 
the  opera  "Don  Juan"  alone  excepted)  contain 
something  which  is  unavoidably  insipid  and  bor- 
ing mixed  in  which  spoils  their  enjoyment  to  a 
certain  degree.  Examples  of  this  are  the  "Mes- 
sias",  the  "Gerusalemme  Liberata",  even  "Para- 
dise Lost"  and  the  "Aeneid":  as  Horace  says, 
"Quandoque  dormitat  bonus  Homerus."  That 
this  is  the  case  is  a  consequence  of  the  shrinking 
of  man's  powers  in  general. 

The  mother  of  the  useful  arts  is  need ;  that  of 
the  fine  arts  is  superfluity.  As  father  the  former 
have  reason ;  and  the  latter,  genius,  which  is  it- 
self a  sort  of  superfluity,  being  the  excess  of  in- 
telligence over  the  amount  required  for  normal 
needs. 


ROOSTER  —  William  Kohler 

In  the  barnyard  struts  the  rooster 

He  is  a  very  special  rooster,  imported  from  Spain. 

He  is  porcelain,  flaming  red  brilliant  orange  with  other  orange 

Purple  dots  (or  polkadots)  and  his  comb  sticks  straight  up 

Back  and  forth  the  rooster  struts,  clucking  furiously  — 

Oh  rooster,  rooster,  stop  looking  at  the  ground  and  look  at  the  sky 

Or  your  Mexican  glass  eye  will  fall  to  the  ground 

And  what  will  poor  orange-red  rooster  do  then,  do  then  ? 
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YOU,  IN  THE  RAIN 

—  Donald  Lauve 


The  rain  ceases  to  bend 
And  cleanse  the  dirty  eye  of  you. 
You,  of  ticking,  dripping  quiet ; 
Embarrased  in  the  candle-smoke 
Of  wet. 

It  is  you,  of  right  angles  in  glass, 
Of  windows  streaming,  blinking  steam 
In  red  and  green  clinking  noise. 
It  is  you,  of  black  silk  thighs 
Curved  and  severed  before  a  sexless 
Eight  year  mirror. 

You  are  a  minute  and  an  eternity 
Squirming  between  silver  spots. 

It  is  you,  a  thin  old  man 
Of  corrugated  forehead,  of  sidewalk  strain, 
Sculptured  in  grey  upon  a  park  bench. 
Of  newspaper  sermon,  leaf  upon  your 
Hat ;  among  your  full  and  hollowed  pockets, 
A  green  coin,  bent. 

It  is  you,  who  had  a  future 
Before  the  rain  and  leaf. 

It  is  you,  a  grown-up  billboard 
Crying. 

It  is  you,  the  City. 
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THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  TOMMY  - 


Tommy,  the  cat,  was  not  just  an  ordinary  cat. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  cats  in  cat  history  to 
make  the  front  page  of  a  newspaper;  and  not 
just  one  newspaper  but  whole  bushels  of  news- 
papers. Tommy  caused  the  biggest  riot  which 
ever  occurred  in  the  small  town  where  I  live,  but 
it  would  be  unfair  to  him  to  say  it  was  his  fault. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  have  greatly  en- 
joyed creating  so  much  trouble,  but  all  he  did 
was  lie  down  and  die  one  day.  His  servants,  the 
Allen,  buried  him  the  next  day  and  that,  they 
thought,  was  the  end  of  that. 

But  the  cat- worshippers  in  a  small  town  are 
a  clannish  group.  If  even  a  single  scrawny  little 
alley-cat  dies  they  pass  the  news  on  to  each 
other  as  if  a  major  catastrophe  had  occurred.  So 
when  Mrs.  Roberts  spied  old  Miss  Cunningham 
in  the  library,  she  pounced  on  the  old  lady  and 
moaned,  "My  dear,  the  poor  Aliens !  Their  little 
Tommy  died  yesterday.  And  he  was  only  thir- 
teen!" 

Miss  Cunningham,  however,  was  not  think- 
ing in  terms  of  cats  at  the  moment,  and  besides 
she  did  not  know  the  Aliens  very  well.  Aloud 
she  simply  said  "No!"  but  she  decided  that  that 
must  be  their  child,  and  resolved  to  call  on  them 
at  once. 

Mrs.  Allen  was  standing  on  the  doorstep  of 
her  uncomfortable  small  wooden  house  shriek- 
ing "Jimmy,  Jimmmmmyyyyy !"  But  Jimmy 
chose  to  remain  invisible  and  Mrs.  Allen  was  be- 
coming alarmed.  Jimmy  knew  he  should  have 
came  home  half  an  hour  before,  and  Jimmy 
was  usually  an  obedient  child.  Mrs.  Allen  had 
just  decided  to  go  out  and  get  Jimmy  when  she 
noticed  old  Miss  Cunningham  steering  herself 
up  the  walk.  "What  does  that  old  biddy  want?" 
she  asked  herself  impatiently.  She  had  little 
time  for  Miss  Cunninghams,  especially  old  Miss 
Cunninghams. 


Miss  Cunningham  was  slightly  embarrassed, 
and  when  she  was  embarrassed  she  became  ner- 
vous. "Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  gasped,  "I'm  really 
so  sorry.  Why  it's  it's  dreadful,  that's  what  it 
is!" 

Mrs.  Allen  was  a  trifle  concerned.  "What's 
dreadful?"  she  asked.  "What  are  you  talking 
about?" 

Miss  Cunningham  was  annoyed.  She  felt  that 
Mrs.  Allen  was  not  helping  things  much.  When 
she  was  annoyed  she  talked  brusquely  and  an- 
grily. "Why,  your  boy's  death  of  course,"  she 
said  impatiently,  and  then  stared  in  bewilder- 
ment because  Mrs.  Allen  had  uttered  a  scream 
and  collapsed  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Allen  was  shaving  leisurely  and  wonder- 
ing what  the  hell  Jimmy  was  up  to  when  he 
heard  a  horrified  scream.  Naturally  he  stopped 
shaving  leisurely  and  rushed  out  of  the  bath- 
room. He  saw  his  wife  crumpled  in  the  doorway 
and  old  Miss  Cunningham  bent  awkwardly  over 
her. 

Mr.  Allen  had  always  had  his  suspicions 
about  old  Miss  Cunningham.  She  always  seemed 
somehow  odd,  as  if  she  were  not  all  there.  Mr. 
Allen  had  a  vague  notion  that  someday  she 
would  suddenly  go  beserk,  pick  up  an  axe  and 
storm  through  town,  leaving  a  path  of  muti- 
lated bodies  behind  her.  So  when  he  saw  her 
bending  over  his  wife  he  naturally  thought  his 
suspicions  were  justified.  For  an  instant  his 
blood  ran  cold,  and  then  he  looked  at  his  wife 
and  courage  returned.  "Help,  murder,  he-elp!" 
shouted  Mr.  Allen,  and  rushed  bravely  down  on 
the  gaunt  old  murderess,  waving  his  razor  wild- 
ly in  the  air. 

Miss  Cunningham  did  not  know  quite  what  to 
do  with  the  inert  body  before  her,  and  she  was 
totally  at  a  loss  as  to  why  said  body  should  be 
inert.  She  contented  herself  with  staring  at  the 
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body  and  wondering  what  on  earth  was  going  to 
happen  next,  when  she  heard  vigorous  bellows 
advertising  murder.  She  looked  up,  even  more, 
if  possible,  astonished,  and  saw  a  huge  man 
waving  a  short  blunt  shiny  instrument  bound- 
ing down  on  her,  frothing  at  the  mouth.  For  a 
moment  her  limbs  were  paralyzed  with  pure 
terror,  and  she  wondered  fleetingly  if  she  had 
got  into  a  dream  somehow,  and  then  she  scut- 
tled out  of  there  as  fast  as  she  could  scuttle.  She 
did  not  stop  until,  almost  ready  to  drop,  her  own 
house  loomed  in  front  of  her  and  she  had  placed 
her  front  door  between  herself  and  the  steps 
which  had  steadily  pounded  after  her. 

Mr.  Hutchins  was  slowly  and  methodically 
eating  his  dinner,  along  with  Mrs.  Hutchins, 
when  he  heard  a  shriek  next  door.  Mr.  Hutchins 
perked  up,  and  visibly  brightened  when  cries 
of  "help,  murder",  etc.,  reached  his  ears.  "That's 
John  Allen,"  remarked  Mr.  Hutchins.  Mrs.  Hut- 
chins agreed  that,  indeed,  that  was  John  Allen. 
Mr.  Hutchins  knew  that  John  Allen  was  not  a 
man  to  shout  "Help,  murder,  he-elp"  or  even 
simply  "help,  murder"  on  the  least  occasion.  He 
knew,  in  fact,  that  John  Allen  was  not  one  to 
shout  "help,  murder"  on  any  occasion  but  a 
murder.  John  Allen  was  not  one  to  go  around 
lightly  emitting  sounds  of  such  a  nature.  There- 
fore, since  John  Allen  had  emitted  such  sounds, 
there  must  have  ben  a  murder.  And  if  there  had 
been  a  murder,  it  was  his  duty  as  a  citizen  and  a 
taxpayer  to  report  said  murder.  Having  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  in  the  time  it  took  him  to  mash 
one  boiled  potato  with  his  fork,  Mr.  Hutchins 
arose  ponderously  and  marched  with  dignity 
and  proper  forbearance  over  to  the  telephone. 

Police  Sergeant  Daniel  Reagan  was  reading 
a  copy  of  Detective  Comics,  and  had  just  come 
to  the  place  where  Half -nose  Pete  and  Lousey 
Louie  were  rolling  cans  of  gasoline  down  the 
coal  chute  in  the  abandoned  freight  yard  into 
the  burning  freight  car  filled  with  explosives 
where  lay  Detective  Lieut.  Paul  O'Malley,  bound, 
gagged,  and  unconscious.  It  was  a  tense  moment, 
but  just  then  the  phone  rang.  "Blast  it,"  said 


Sergeant  Reagan,  swinging  his  feet  off  the  desk 
and  picking  up  the  telephone.  "Police,"  he  stat- 
ed, and  then  "what?  where?"  in  astonishment. 
Patrolmen  Osborne  and  Heimer,  who  were  play- 
ing checkers,  looked  at  him  curiously.  "O.K., 
thanks,"  said  Sergeant  Reagan,  hung  up,  grab- 
bed another  phone  and  ordered  the  town's  pa- 
trol car  to  get  over  to  27  Spruce  St.,  where  they 
would  find  one  body  and  arrest  the  survivor, 
probably  the  body's  wife.  Then  he  called  up  the 
hospital  and  asked  them  to  send  an  ambulance 
to  the  same  address,  called  the  police  chief,  who 
was  home  eating  dinner,  notified  the  State  Po- 
lice, and  alerted  the  patrolman  who  had  the  day 
off.  As  soon  as  he  dropped  the  phone  it  rang 
again.  He  listened,  said,  "What!  Your  son's 
dead?  .  .  .  Miss  Cunningham?  ...  0.  K.,  Mr.  Al- 
len, the  car's  going  over  there."  He  hung  up 
again,  leaned  back  and  gasped. 

"What's  wrong,  Dan?"  asked  Patrolman 
Heimer,  who  could  no  longer  restrain  his  cu- 
riosity. 

"Run  out  and  bring  in  Mitchell,"  replied  Rea- 
gan, frowning  in  concentration.  The  town  own- 
ed six  patrolmen,  a  sergeant  and  a  police  chief. 
Two  patrolmen  cruised  around  in  the  patrol  car 
each  day,  one  wandered  up  and  down  Main  St. 
and  another  had  the  day  off.  Sergeant  Reagan 
had  only  started  to  frown  over  how  to  dispose 
these  forces  when  the  phone  rang  again.  "Yes?" 
he  said  wearily.  Then:  "Someone's  trying  to 
murder  you?  Mr.  Allen  is?  I'll  get  a  man  up 
there  right  away."  He  hung  up,  and  said ;  "Os- 
borne, grab  a  taxi  and  go  to  6  Pole  St.  Bring  a 
lady  named  Cunningham  down  here." 

Osborne  ran  out  and  Reagan  collapsed  in  his 
chair,  sweating  profusely. 

Mr.  Allen  did  not  pursue  the  murderess,  but 
knelt  beside  his  wife.  She  did  not  appear  to  be 
wounded  and  her  pulse  was  normal.  A  great 
weight  rolled  off  Mr.  Allen's  heart.  "Jimmy,"  j 
murmured  Mrs.  Allen. 

"Oh  rny  God !  Jimmy !"  roared  Mr.  Allen,  and 
the  weight  rolled  back  on.  He  looked  out  the 
door,  but  Miss  Cunningham  had  disappeared. 
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"If  she's  got  Jimmy  !"  he  sobbed,  rushing  to  the 
telephone.  He  lifted  it  and  shouted  "police,  po- 
lice, police!" 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  switchboard  operator 
sweetly.  "The  police  are  busy." 

"Oh,  my  God!"  repeated  Mr.  Allen,  and  drop- 
ped the  phone  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  He 
rushed  back  to  his  wife,  dragged  her  inside  and 
shut  and  locked  the  door.  Mrs.  Allen  sat  up  and 
moaned  "Jimmy's  dead!" 

"Dead !"  said  Mr.  Allen,  startled,  and  repeated 
"Oh,  my  God !"  He  wandered  around  franctically 
for  a  minute,  picking  up  statuettes  and  bowls 
and  hurling  them  elsewhere.  Then  he  trotted  in- 
to his  bedroom  and  came  back  with  a  revolver. 
Outside  a  siren  wailed  and  died  down.  The  tele- 
phone rang.  Mr.  Allen  ran  over  to  it. 

"Police,"  murmured  the  switchboard  opera- 
tor. Mr.  Allen  announced,  gulping,  that  one  Miss 
Cunningham  had  murdered  his  eleven-year  old 
son.  The  policeman  told  him  in  a  worried  voice 
that  help  was  on  the  way  and  hung  up.  Some- 
body pounded  on  the  door. 

Patrolman  Kimsell,  when  he  had  been  told  to 
drive  over  to  Spruce  St.,  had  vaguely  expected 
to  rush  into  a  house  where  a  woman  was  chop- 
ping somebody  up  into  little  pieces  with  a  hatch- 
et. But  he  obviously  could  not  rush  dramati- 
cally in  with  the  door  locked.  He  paused,  dis- 
comfited, and  wondered  what  to  do.  Then  he  had 
an  inspiration.  He  remembered  various  comic- 
books to  which  Sergeant  Reagan  was  addicted, 
and  yelled,  feling  slightly  ridiculous:  "If  yah 
don't  come  out  within  one  minute  with  yer 
hands  up,  Mrs.  Allen,  we're  gonna  come  in  an' 
getcha!"  He  looked  at  Patrolman  Piatza  for 
support,  but  the  latter  was  busy  preventing  a 
grubby  little  boy  from  letting  the  air  out  of  he 
police  car's  tires  with  a  long  nail. 

Mr.  Allen  was  slightly  perplexed  when  he 
heard  this  summons.  He  opened  the  door  a  crack 
and  peered  out,  holding  his  revolver  ready.  Pa- 
trolman Kimsell  saw  the  latter  pointing  at  his 
substantial  stomach,  and  all  his  firm  resolution 
to  arrest  women  with  hatchets  drained  slowly 


out.  "Yipes,"  he  muttered,  and  his  own  revolver 
clattered  to  the  pavement  as  he  raised  his  hands 
in  the  best  comic-book  tradition. 

"What  the  hell's  wrong  with  you?"  asked  Mr. 
Allen.  Patrolman  Kimsell  did  not  reply.  The  si- 
tuation was  beyond  him.  Mr.  Allen  stared  open- 
mouthed  at  him  for  a  while  and  then  looked 
around.  He  saw  a  second  figure  clothed  in  blue 
who  seemed  to  be  playing  tag  with  a  small  boy 
clothed  in  dirt  around  a  car  also  clothed  in  blue. 
"Jimmy!"  yelled  Mr.  Allen  delightedly,  and 
vaulted  past  Patrolman  Kimsell.  An  echo  of 
"Jimmy !"  came  from  within,  and  another  fi- 
gure, this  time  a  woman's,  raced  past  him.  It 
was  Patrolman  Kimsell's  turn  to  stare  open- 
mouthed.  His  knees  shook,  and  he  wondered  if 
that  bourbon  with  which  he  and  Patrolman 
Piatza  had  been  celebrating  the  latter's  birth- 
day had  not  been  too  much  for  him.  He  tottered 
inside  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

Joe  Arthur  finished  installing  a  new  switch 
for  the  kitchen  light  and  stepped  back  to  view 
his  work.  He  was  pleased  with  himself;  he 
thought  he  had  done  a  good  job,  and  he  had  ma- 
naged to  do  it  while  old  Miss  Cunningham  was 
out.  Joe  Arthur  and  Mrs.  Allen  would  have 
found  much  in  common  when  it  came  to  old 
Miss  Cunninghams.  Then  he  heard  a  door  slam 
and  groaned  inwardly.  Hurriedly  he  picked  up 
his  tools,  stuck  them  into  his  pockets  and  march- 
ed down  the  hall  toward  the  front  door. 

Miss  Cunningham,  panting,  had  just  locked 
and  bolted  the  door  behind  her  and  picked  up  the 
shotgun  she  always  kept  beside  it  just  in  case, 
when  she  heard  somebody  coming  down  the  hall 
toward  her.  She  did  not  remember  that  Joe 
Arthur  was  to  come  in  and  fix  the  kitchen  light ; 
she  was  past  remembering  anything.  She  back- 
ed against  the  door  in  renewed  terror,  and  then 
became  conscious  of  the  shotgun  in  her  hand. 
She  raised  it  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

Joe  Arthur  saw  Miss  Cunningham  framed  in 
the  window  pane  of  the  front  door,  and  won- 
dered why  she  was  behaving  so  much  more  like 
a  chicken  than  usual.  He  was  understandably 
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surprised  when  the  roar  of  a  shotgun  rever- 
berated through  the  hall,  followed  by  a  shower 
of  glass  from  a  light  in  the  ceiling  behind  him 
and  the  crash  of  the  pane  behind  Miss  Cunning- 
ham as  the  butt  of  the  gun  kicked  through  it. 
Joe  Arthur  was  not  particularly  bright,  but  it 
was  considerably  before  these  three  noises  had 
died  away  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Miss  Cunningham  was  trying  to  kill  him.  And 
once  he  reached  this  conclusion,  he  acted  quick- 
ly. He  was  out  of  the  back  door  before  Miss 
Cunningham  had  a  chance  to  raise  the  shotgun 
and  try  again  with  the  other  barrel. 

Miss  Cunningham  was  shaking  visibly,  but 
she  managed  to  move  into  the  parlor  and  pick 
up  the  telephone.  She  reported  to  the  police  that 
one  Allen  was  trying  to  kill  her,  and  then  picked 
up  a  poker  and  sat  down  to  await  their  arrival. 

Joe  Arthur  was  still  sprinting  when  he  reach- 
ed the  house  behind  Miss  Cunningham's.  He 
shoved  open  the  door  with  his  spine  tingling, 
slammed  it  behind  him  and  leaned  on  it,  pant- 
ing. Before  him  were  two  young  women  eating 
lunch.  Both  dropped  their  forks  in  surprise; 
one  said:  "Who  are  you?"  and  the  other  picked 
up  a  butcher  knife.  "Oh,  no!"  moaned  Joe 
Arthur,  opened  the  door  and  dashed  out.  The 
two  young  women  looked  at  each  other.  "Call 
the  police,  Joan,"  said  the  one  with  the  knife. 

"First,"  said  Sergeant  Reagan,  "this  bird 
Hutchins  call  an'  says  Allen's  wife's  murdered 
him,  on  account  of  him  beating  her.  Then  a  guy 
who  says  he's  Allen  calls  an'  says  this  Cunning- 
ham dame  has  killed  his  boy,  an'  then  Cunning- 
ham calls  and'  says  Allen's  trying  to  get  her." 

"Hm,"  replied  Police  Chief  Boskow,  swallow- 
ing the  last  of  his  dinner  and  strapping  his  gun 
belt  around  his  potbelly. 

The  phone  rang.  "Police,"  muttered  Reagen, 
picking  it  up.  "A  man  broke  where?  61  Ches- 
nut?  We'll  be  right  there." 

"Ho,"  said  Boskow.  "That'd  be  right  behind 
this  Cunningham  place  at  6  Pole.  Heimer,  Mit- 
chell !  In  my  car."  The  police  station  was  left  to 
Reagan  and  the  phone. 


Patrolman  Osborne  had  left  the  police  station 
only  a  minute  or  so  before  the  arrival  of  Police 
Chief  Boskow.  He  walked  across  the  street  to 
the  cab  stand,  but  the  cabs  were  all  out.  He 
waited  a  few  minutes  until  a  friend  of  his  pass- 
ed, when  he  signalled  and  ran  after  the  car, 
unconsciously  losing  his  hat.  He  climbed  in  just 
as  Boskow  &  Co.  rushed  out  to  go  to  the  house 
just  around  the  block  from  his  own  destination 
on  Pole  St.  His  friend  was  a  cautious  driver, 
and  he  did  not  reach  Miss  Cunningham's  until 
after  Boskow  had  arrived  at  Chesnut  St.  It  was 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  Reagan  had  not  told 
Boskow  that  he  was  going  to  Miss  Cunning- 
ham's at  all. 

Joan  Farrady  opened  the  door  and  a  flood  of 
policemen  burst  in.  Fat  policemen,  tall  police- 
men, wiry  little  policemen,  inquisitive  police- 
men, bored  policemen  and  talkative  policemen, 
among  others.  It  seemed  to  Joan  that  the  house 
was  full  of  policemen,  all  waving  guns  and  all 
jumping  around  and  talking  at  once.  Eventual- 
ly Joan's  sister  Sally  was  able  to  tell  them  that 
the  intruder  had  disappeared  out  back.  Then 
the  fat  policeman,  who  seemed  to  be  in  charge, 
wanted  to  know  if  the  house  in  back  was  6  Pole 
St. 

"Yes,"  said  Joan. 

"Hah!"  said  the  fat  policeman  darkly.  "Mit- 
chell, to  the  right.  Heimer,  left.  I'll  take  Pole 
St."  With  that  the  three  policemen  poured 
through  the  house  and  charged  out  the  back 
door.  Shortly  after,  the  sound  of  firing  broke 
out. 

"Joan!"  said  Sally,  who  was  peering  out  a 
window.  "Call  the  police." 

"How  can  I?"  asked  Joan  reasonably.  "They'- 
re all  out  back." 

"Not  all  of  them.  There  must  be  more  than 
three.  And  besides,  they  wouldn't  all  come  to  in- 
vestigate a  report  of — " 

"O.K.,  O.K.,"  said  Joan.  "I'll  call." 

Police  Chief  Boskow  felt  happy.  Now,  he  felt, 
they  were  getting  to  the  bottom  of  this  mess. 
As  he  waddled  up  Miss  Cunningham's  back  steps 
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various  newspaper  headlines  flirted  through  his 
mind,  such  as  "Police  Chief  Catches  Killer  Sin- 
gle-Handed After  Gun-Duel."  He  peered  inside 
the  kitchen  door.  He  could  see  the  whole  kitchen 
and  the  hall  leading  through  the  house  to  the 
front  door.  And  through  the  broken  window  of 
the  front  door  appeared  the  silhouette  of  a 
man  with  a  gun  held  ready.  "Hah!"  though 
Police  Chief  Boskow  triumphantly,  and  opened 
fire  on  the  silhouette.  But  it  was  many  years 
since  he  had  practised  with  a  revolver.  The  fig- 
ure remained  in  front  of  the  door  for  a  moment 
in  shocked  surprise  and  then  leaped  unhurt  to 
one  side.  Police  Chief  Boskow  charged  down  the 
hall. 

Patrolman  Piatza  had  had  about  three  times 
as  much  of  his  birthday  bourbon  as  had  Patrol- 
man Kimsell,  and  he  was  correspondingly  af- 
fected. While  the  Aliens  lavished  affection  on 
the  grubby  little  boy  who  was  still  firmly  deter- 
mined to  puncture  at  least  one  tire,  he  stood  by 
and  attempted  to  straighten  out  the  situation. 
In  the  first  place  he  could  not  figure  out  why  two 
supposedly  sane  adults  should  be  carrying  on 
over  a  repulsive  little  object  with  a  nail,  and 
secondly,  he  was  certain  that  one  of  the  adults 
should  be  dead,  or  at  least  lying  inert  some- 
place. Finally  he  resolved  to  voice  his  opinions. 
"Whersh  the  corpsh?"  he  asked. 

"What  corpse?"  replied  Mr.  Allen,  vainly  at- 
tempting to  extract  the  nail  from  a  filthy  paw. 

"You're  shupposhd  t'  be  dead,"  said  Patrol- 
man Piatza  bluntly. 

"Who,  me?  Well  I'm  not,  am  I?  And  anyway 
my  son  was — " 

"You're  Mr.  Allen,  ain'tcha?"  asked  the  po- 
liceman suspiciously. 

"Yes,  buW 

"Well,  then  you're  dead.  The  Sergint  said  so." 

They  stared  at  each  other  in  puzzlement.  And 
then  another  siren  grew  louder  and  louder  and 
an  ambulance  screamed  down  the  street  and 
perked  to  a  stop  beside  the  police  car.  People 
came  out  of  their  houses,  overcome  by  curious- 
ity.  At  the  arrival  of  the  police  car  they  had 


locked  doors,  but  now  they  considered  it  safe 
enough  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

"Shee,  I  tol'  yuh  sho,"  said  Piatza.  "Thersh 
been  a  murder." 

Two  men  dressed  in  white  jumped  out  and 
raced  over.  "Hie,"  offered  Piatza. 

"Haec,"  stated  Mr.  Allen  absently.  He  was  a 
Latin  teacher  by  profession. 

"Hoc,"  added  the  doctor.  He  was  glad  of  a 
chance  to  show  off  his  education. 

"Hujus,  hu — "  began  Mrs.  Allen  somewhat 
hysterically. 

"Now  wait  a  minute.  What  the  hell  yah  doin?" 
cried  Piatza. 

"Where's  the  body?"  demanded  the  doctor. 

"I  donno.  In  the  housh,  I  guesh,"  said  the  po- 
liceman. 

"There  is  no — "  contradicted  Mr.  Allen. 

"Anyshing  yuh  shay  will  be  taken  as  evidensh 
an'  ushd  aginsh  yuh,"  stated  Piatza,  groping 
for  a  notebook. 

The  doctor  and  his  assitant  picked  up  a  stret- 
cher and  went  inside.  There  they  found  Kimsell 
who  had  fallen  asleep  and  was  sliding  onto  the 
floor.  The  doctor  looked  at  him  and  decided  he 
might  have  a  slight  concussion.  "We'd  better 
take  him  along,"  he  told  his  assistant.  They 
loaded  him  onto  the  strtcher,  carried  him  out 
and  deposited  him  in  the  ambulance.  Nobody 
paid  the  slightest  attention.  Piatza  and  Allen 
were  arguing  warmly  about  who  had  been 
murdered,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  enthralled 
neighbors  and  passers-by,  including  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins,  who  was  rather  disappointed  that  his  bril- 
liantly reasoned  hypothesis  was  wrong  he  was  a 
trifle  annoyed  at  Mr.  Allen  for  not  being  dead. 
Mrs.  Allen  was  sittting  on  the  curb  weeping 
over  her  son. 

The  ambulance  departed,  still  unnoticed. 
In  the  direction  of  Pole  St.  the  sound  of  firing 
could  be  head.  The  small  crowd  became  alarmed. 
Piatza  was  suddenly  recalled  to  duty.  "Whersh 
Kimshell?"  he  asked. 

No  one  had  the  faintest  idea. 

Miss  Cunningham  saw  the  policeman  had  ar- 
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rived  and  got  up  to  go  and  open  the  door  for 
him.  Then  the  sound  of  a  fusilade  resounded 
through  the  hall  and  pieces  of  wood  flew  from 
the  door.  Once  more  fear  took  hold  of  the  old 
woman  and  she  staggered  to  the  floor.  Her  hand 
touched  the  barrel  of  the  discarded  shotgun,  she 
grasped  it  and  it  went  off,  sawing  the  legs  off 
one  of  her  best  chairs.  The  unexpected  roar  gave 
her  a  new  shock,  and  she  lost  consciousness. 
Police  Chief  Boskow,  charging  down  the  hall, 
heard  a  gun  go  off  somewhere  on  his  right  and 
stopped  abruptly.  His  former  boldness  and  exhi- 
laration changed  into  wariness.  He  reasoned 
from  the  noise  that  there  must  be  two  killers, 
and  that  he  was  probably  walking  into  a  trap. 
He  tiptoed  quietly  back  to  the  kitchen,  where 
Patrolmen  Heimer  and  Mitchell  joined  him. 

Sergeant  Reagan  was  brooding  over  the  mur- 
ders when  the  phone  rang.  It  was  Joan  Farrady, 
reporting  the  gun-fight.  Sergeant  Reagan  was 
not  altogether  surprised.  He  was  past  surprise 
by  now.  He  called  the  State  Police  barracks  on 
the  ouskirts  of  town  and  asked  them  to  send  at 
least  three  men  to  6  Pole  St.  The  the  phone  rang 
again.  It  was  Joe  Arthur,  who  had  found  his 
way  home,  and  said  Miss  Cunningham  had  shot 
at  him.  Sergeant  Reagan  knew  Joe  Arthur,  and 
knew  he  could  take  care  of  himself,  so  he  told 
him  to  come  down  to  the  police  station  at  once. 
"Perhaps,"  thought  the  Sergeant,  "we  can  get 
something  straightened  out.  If  he  isn't  massa- 
cred on  the  way  down  here." 

The  other  phone  rang,  the  patrol  car  phone. 
"What  the  hell  have  you  been  doing?"  asked 
Reagan,  who  was  slightly  annoyed  at  the  long 
silence  from  that  quarter.  "Look,  Dan,"  said 
Piatza,  "Kimseil's  been  kidnapped."  He  had 
been  completely  sobered  by  the  vanishing  of  his 
companion,  and  was  even  a  little  tearful.  He 
had  looked  everywhre,  but  had  found  not  a  trace 
of  Kimsell  except  his  gun  on  the  pathway. 

"Are  the  Aliens  there?"  barked  Reagan. 

"Yeh,"  said  Piatza. 

"Well,  get  them  in  the  car  and  bring  them 
here.  Right  away,"  groaned  Reagan.  He  had 


hoped  secretly  that  it  was  all  a  big  mix-up,  but 
policemen  did  not  vanish  in  mix-ups. 

Patrolman  Osborne,  standing  pressed  against 
the  wall  beside  the  shattered  front  door,  heard 
Miss  Cunningham's  shotgun  and  became  even 
more  mystified  than  he  had  been.  He  decided  he 
had  better  get  to  a  telephone  and  call  the  station. 
The  Sergeant  had  told  him  to  go  get  some  dame ; 
he  had  not  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  ex- 
tract the  dame  from  a  battle.  He  walked  cau- 
tiously backwards  down  the  path,  sheltering  be- 
hind stray  trees.  And  while  he  was  behind  one 
of  these  trees,  he  saw  a  face  peer  out  from  each 
side  of  the  house.  He  did  not  notice  that  the 
faces  were  those  of  his  colleagues  Heimer  and 
Mitchell,  sent  by  Boskow  to  outflank  the  enemy. 
All  he  thought  was:  "So  I'm  fightin'  a  gang, 
hey !"  He  fired  at  one  face  and  both  disappeared, 
and  presently  his  tree  was  losing  branches  and 
bark  at  a  rapid  rate.  Patrolman  Osborne  was 
just  starting  to  wonder  desperately  why  in  hell 
nobody  helped  him  when  he  heard  a  siren,  which 
stopped,  and  a  new  fusilade  of  firing  broke  out. 
"Ah,"  thought  Osborne  correctly,  "the  State  Po- 
lice are  here !"  He  breathed  a  little  more  easily. 

Patrolman  Mitchell  was  a  small,  peace-loving 
man.  The  job  at  which  he  found  himself  was  not 
his  idea  of  the  best  part  of  a  policeman's  work. 
He  had  no  great  liking  for  peering  around  cor- 
ners attempting  to  shoot  a  man  behind  a  tree 
before  the  latter  shot  him.  So  he,  too,  was  re- 
lieved when  he  saw  a  State  Police  car  draw  up 
at  the  next  corner.  Now,  he  thought,  the  killer 
was  surrounded,  as  his  back  was  to  the  street 
where  the  State  Police  had  parked.  Therefore  he 
had  reason  to  be  annoyed  when  bullets  started 
thudding  into  the  house  above  his  head.  He  ad- 
vanced out  into  the  open,  a  small,  determined 
man  with  a  grievance.  "Hey,  you  idiots!"  he 
shouted.  "Fire  at  him,  not  me!"  He  pointed  to 
the  killer's  tree. 

Above  the  sounds  of  firing  it  was  impossible 
to  hear  what  he  said,  but  nevertheless  every  one 
stopped  shooting.  The  State  Police  stopped  out 
of  astonishment,  at  seeing  that  both  sides  in  this 
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battle  wore  police  uniforms.  And  Osborne  stop- 
ped because  he  saw  that  the  man  who  had  just 
come  out  of  the  shrubbery  beside  the  house  was 
not  a  gangster  but  Patrolman  Mitchell.  It  gave 
him  quite  a  turn. 

Patrolman  Kimsell  opened  his  eyes  to  find 
that  he  was  being  jolted  up  and  down  in  a  bed. 
He  closed  them  again,  and  spent  the  next  few 
moments  praying.  But  when  he  opened  them 
once  more  he  was  still  there.  Gradually  he  real- 
ized he  was  in  an  ambulance,  and  was  suddenly 
filled  with  panic  as  he  realized  he  must  be 
wounded.  But  he  didn't  feel  wounded.  He  gave 
up  trying  to  figure  it  out  and  relaxed.  He  gues- 
sed he  would  find  out  soon  enough. 

After  a  while  the  jolting  stopped.  He  got  up, 
and  when  the  door  was  opened  he  walked  out, 
just  in  time  to  catch  a  man  whose  hair  matched 
his  white  coat  as  he  toppled  over.  "My  God!" 
remarked  Kimsell.  "What  a  crazy  world  I've 
gotten  into!"  He  saw  some  more  hospital  at- 
tendants goggling  at  him.  "What's  wrong  with 
him?"  he  asked. 

"He  was  probably  frightened,"  said  one  ner- 
vously. "That's  the  first  time  he's  had  a  stretch- 
er case  walk  out  on  him." 

The  doctor  walked  around  the  ambulance. 
"Say,"  said  Kimsell  irritably  "what  the  hell  am 
I  here  for?" 

The  doctor  gaped.  "You,  you  were  unconsci- 
ous. Lying  in  a  chair,"  he  faltered. 

"Oh,  no!"  groaned  Kimsell.  "I  fell  asleep 
there."  He  thought  about  the  Sergeant,  and 
what  he  would  say,  and  he  groaned  again.  "Lis- 
ten," he  said,  "I'm  working  on  a  murder.  You've 
got  to  get  me  back.  Quick." 

It  was  the  doctor's  turn  to  groan.  He  had  vis- 
ions of  wounded  people  lying  in  upstairs  bed- 


rooms, slowly  dying,  while  he  transported  sleep- 
ing policeman  at  a  leisurely  pace  to  the  hospital. 
"Come  on,"  he  said  wildly,  and  dashed  back  into 
the  ambulance.  Kimsell  leaped  in  and  they 
jaunced  off,  leaving  the  doctor's  assistant  stand- 
ing staring  after  them. 

But  when  the  screamed  down  Spruce  St.,  with 
Kimsell's  eyes  tightly  shut  and  his  hands  hold- 
ing onto  the  seat  with  all  their  strength,  they 
found  the  place  deserted,  whereupon  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  police  station.  A  large  group  of 
people,  curious  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  rumors 
which  were  flying  around  town,  had  gathered 
in  the  street  outside  and  inside.  All  those  con- 
cerned with  the  affair  had  been  collected.  A  roar 
of  relief  and  joy  arose  from  Kimsell's  colleagues 
as  he  slunk  shamefacedly  in. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  this  was  the  end 
of  the  matter,  for  there  was  no  climax,  no  bang- 
up,  melodramatic  conclusion.  The  case  was  final- 
ly locked  inside  the  red  brick  police  station,  with 
no  more  chance  for  disappearances  and  gun  bat- 
tles and  there  it  fizzled  to  an  unsatisfying  end- 
ing in  a  thorough,  systematic  investigation. 
Towards  midnight  a  completely  worn-out  police 
chief  declared  to  those  outside  still  chattering 
about  communist  uprisings  and  madmen  that 
the  case  was  officially  closed  and  that  it  was 
nothing  but  a  gigantic  series  of  misunderstand- 
ings. The  chatterers  looked  at  him  in  stunned 
silence  and  then  wandered  off  muttering. 

The  station  was  then  closed  for  the  night,  and 
everyone  went  to  bed  and  most  had  nightmares, 
in  which  the  principal  feature  was,  strangely 
enough,  always  always  a  tough,  bitten-up  old 
tomcat  crouching  improbably  on  a  cloud.  But 
what  struck  the  dreamer  most  was  that  the  cat 
wore  a  broad,  malicious  grin. 
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THE  TIDE  - 


Jerry  Galyean 


As  the  tide  came  in,  the  warm  water  of  the  gulf  passed  smoothly  over 
the  sand  and  beckoned  with  its  phosphorescent  fingers.  The  sky  was  veiled 
with  clouds  except  for  a  single  opening  through  which  the  full  moon  cast  a 
path  of  light  across  the  ocean  to  the  horizon.  An  old  man  moved  slowly  along 
the  beach.  He  was  gaunt  with  age,  and  his  thin  arms  swung  loosely  at  his 
sides.  He  walked  in  his  bare  feet.  His  bones  creaked,  and  he  resembled  a 
skeleton. 

Memories  of  childhood,  when  he  had  relished  walking  along  the  shore 
in  his  bare  feet  and  had  let  the  smooth  sand  sift  through  his  toes,  came  to  the 
old  man.  He  went  nearer  the  water  and  tiny  shells  broke  and  crackled  under 
his  feet.  The  outline  of  an  old  boat  house  appeared  in  front  of  him,  and  he 
sensed  that  it  was  broken  and  had  never  been  put  to  use.  From  behind  a 
sand  dune  floated  the  hushed  voices  of  lovers,  and  the  old  man  walked  faster 
to  avoid  hearing  them.  Then  he  stopped  and  stood  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
ocean.  He  saw  an  old  wooden  box  floating  in  the  water.  Its  top  was  cracked, 
and  seaweed  hung  to  its  sides.  A  wave  came  over  the  box  and  hid  it  from  the 
old  man's  sight.  Finally,  the  box  struggled  back  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  only  to  be  thrown  back  and  forth  by  the  waves.  The  box  struggled 
for  shore  in  vain  and  finally  gave  way  to  the  strength  of  the  waves.  Lapping 
at  the  old  man's  ankles,  the  waves  pulled  the  sand  from  under  his  feet  and 
returned  to  the  sea.  He  looked  out  and  saw  a  small  boat  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  horizon ;  then  he  turned  and  walked  back  up  the  beach. 
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EAST  OF  GREENWICH  /  William  Smith 

East  of  Greenwich,  there  is  a  small  railroad  station  wherei 
peasants  sell  their  wares  by  night  and  trains  whistle  through  wit, 
out  stopping.    East  of  Greenwich  is  the  middle  of  the  east,  therei 
are  roads  flowing  down  hills,  past  staunch  and  rugged  mansions,  p 
graveyards  of  buried  industry,  and  young  girls  singing  through  th 
streets  in  camel  coats.    Roads,  flowing  down  the  hills  past  the 
country  church,  its  tall  white  steeple  pointing  at  something.  Thl 
road  curves,  dips  into  an  embankment,  past  a  grocery  and  a  beer  el 
past  a  gasoline  station,  a  wharehouse,  and  a  saloon,  and  then  that  I 
station. 


In  the  saloon,  the  bartender  is  swabbing  down  the  bar,  gau 
blankly  through  the  window.  It  is  eight  in  the  morning.  Cars  an 
halting  and  moving  at  the  platform.  Men  cross  behind  station  wag 
and  wave  goodbye  in  a  puff  of  exhaust.  The  men  gather  in  little] 
groups  and  look  longingly  up  the  tracks  and  grind  cigarettes  intoa 
cement.  Newspapers  are  folded  back  and  a  shuffle  of  feet  begins 
the  train  is  heard  in  the  distance.  The  train  streams  by  and  thej 
wheels  scream  as  a  conductor  drags  his  foot  over  the  platform,  jj 
mass,  there  is  a  crush  of  bodies  and  brief  oases.  With  hands  on  tJ 
hats,  the  men  politely  worm  their  way  to  the  steps  while  others  pi 
in  the  rear  and  converse  loudly  about  the  market.  The  last  few  m 
squeeze  onto  the  platform  and  tte  train  sneaks  away  from  the  stati 


The  father  sraelled  of  English  lavender.  He  lightly  bent  oi 
and  kissed  his  wife  goodbye,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  bounded  away  trm 
the  car,  He  crossed  behind  the  car.  The  gold  collar  pin  choking,! 
his  neck  reflected  the  early  sun,  and  matched  the  redness  of  hi*] 
contrasted  against  the  blueness  of  his  pleated  shirt.  He  shifted^ 
briefcase,  and  waved  at  the  silver  and  black  license  plate  of  thebt 
as  it  turned  swiftly  in  the  parking  lot. 


"Fill  it  up,  Tony."    The  mother  nuzzled  the  French  Poodle  affectlp 

ately. 

"How's  the  wagon  running,  Kay?"    Tony  stood  with  one  foot  on  the 
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bumper  and  pumped  gas  Into  the  tank.     The  mother  lit  a  cigarette, 
dropped  the  match  out  the  window.     "Okay,  a  little  slow  on  the  hills 
though.    My  husband  doesn't  think  so;   says  I  drive  the  car  too  fast." 

Tony  appeared  at  the  window,  with  a  sales  book  and  pencil. 
"I  wouldn't  say  that.     It's  good  for  a  car  to  go  fast;  burns  the  car- 
bon out  of  the  engine.     Besides,   it  looks  good." 

The  mother  laughed,   signed  the  book  and  returned  the  pencil. 
"Thanks,  Tony." 

The  car  slid  quickly  but  quietly  away  from  the  station,  turned 
the  corner  and  began  to  climb  the  hill. 


East  of  Greenwich,  a  road  cuts  through  the  sparse  woods.  Up 
this  hill,  early  explorers  of  gold  and  rum  cut  a  path  through  these 
woods,  built  loose  stone  walls  for  miles,  and  erected  log  cabins. 
But  as  people  were  born  and  moved  the  city  into  the  forests,  the  ex- 
plorers abandoned  their  log  cabins  and  moved  west  into  the  new  land 
of  fertility,  leaving  behind  them  their  roads,  their  stone  walls  and 
their  heritage.     But  their  heritage  was  not  forgotten,  for  it  was  an 
age  when  a  city  wanted  to  be  a  township,  and  roof  dwellers  wanted 
fresh  air  and  room  to  raise  lots  of  children.     And  they  preserved, 
their  heritage  like  grandmother's  tonsil  in  a  bottle  of  alcohol.  The 
log  cabins  disappeared  and  large  stately  brick  and  whitewashed  mansions 
grew  up  behind  sparse  flocks  of  evergreens.     The  driveways  cut  through 
the  rustic  stone  walls  and  swung  around  under  white  pillars  of  ma- 
jestic height  and  then  cut  through  the  wall  again  out  onto  the  road. 


The  black  station  wagon  swung  gracefully  into  the  driveway, 
droned  loudly  and  then  stopped  abruptly  at  the  front  door.  Three 
black  dalmations  turned  the  corner  and  ceased  barking.  The  mother 
slid  across  the  seat  and  patted  the  dogs  to  keep  them  from  jumping 
on  her.  Once  inside  the  house,  she  dropped  the  coat  on  the  curved 
bannister  and  gazed  into  a  mirror  on  the  wall. 

"Mother,  where  are  my  silver  shoes?"  a  voice  from  upstairs 
bellowed  effeminately. 

"In  your  closet  dear,"  the  mother  answered  indifferently,  "But 
I  wouldn't  wear  them  with  that  red  dress.     They  make  you  look  so  old 
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"In  that  case,  I  think  I  shall  wear  them"  the  voice  issued  a 
definite  satisfaction  of  a  mind  made  up. 


It  is  spring.     The  day  has  been  warm,  but  the  cooling  breeze 
has  been  pleasant  for  golf  or  tennis  or  just  sitting  on  the  club's 
verandah  watcning  elderly  men  finish  a  satisfying  eighteen  holes. 
But  now  it  is  night  and  the  sun  has  left  behind  a  cool  and  bracing 
warmth,  and  the  full  moon  watches  the  clouds  to  be  sure  they  stay 
from  in  front  of  him. 


The  lights  of  the  car  play  frequent  games  with  the  stone  wall, 
now  there,  and  the  next  instant  running  off  into  the  woods.     A  driver 
sits  alone  in  the  front  seat,  visible  only  by  the   soft  lights  of  the 
dashboard  instruments.     A  boy  and  a  girl  sit  in  the  middle  seat,  smokin 
The  back  part  of  the  station  wagon  is  cluttered  with  golf  clubs  and  a 
broken  tennis  raquet.     The  music  on  the  radio  is  soft  but  fast,  and 
the  car  moves  to  keep  time  with  it.     The  car  turns  into  the  driveway 
and  glides  under  the  pillars.     The  driver  gets  out,  ignores  the  dogs 
and  chimes  the  door  bell.     The  door  is  opened  and  the  driver  dis- 
appears . 

The  door  is  opened  -  a  striking  couple  appears  in  the  doorway. 
He,   in  a  white  jacket  and  maroon  bowtie,  black  pants  with  the  ribbon 
down  the  side,  a  close  shave  and  semi-short  haircut.     She  is  in  a  red 
dress,  cheese  clothy  in  texture,  and  rustles  crisply  when  she  moves. 
The  dress  cuts  low  but  shows  nothing  more  than  the  difference  between 
suntan  and  the  natural  whiteness  of  skin.     She  is  not  pretty  but  in- 
teresting in  her  persuasive  and  wealthy  naiveness.     The  driver  stands 
aside  as  he  opens  the  car  door,  and  then  disappears  around  the  back 
of  the  car  while  shrieks  of  welcome  are  exchanged  within. 


"Hey  Joe,  don't  put  so  much  stuff  in  the  punch,"  the  waiter 
balanced  a  tray  full  of  glasses  as  he  kicked  the  swinging  door  shut, 
"You'll  have  them  all  out  on  their  tails." 

"Oh  hell,  what's  the  difference,  they're  big  kids,  they  ought 
to  know  how  to  drink  by  this  time."    Joe  balanced  a  cigarette  on  the 
edge  of  the  wooden  table  and  began  arranging  a  tray  of  deviled  ham 
sandwiches.     The  waiter  siddled  over  to  the  dish  and  stuffed  two  of 
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the  sandwiches  into  his  mouth. 


Joe  turned,   "Hey,  keep  your  grimy  mitts  off  those  things.  I'm 
trying  to  make  the  damn  little  things  look  pretty  and  you  stand  around 
grubbing  up  the  works  . !t 

A  big  Negro  appeared  from  behind  a  washing  machine  with  a  tray 
of  glasses.     The  waiter  took  one  of  the  glasses,   filled  it  with  punch, 
washed  down  the  sandwiches,  picked  up  the  tray  and  disappeared  through 
the  swinging  door. 


THIS  is  the  formal  dance. 


The  Baldyrock  Country  Club 
Cordially 

Invites  you  to 

A  Formal  Dance 
June  Twentieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  five 

at  nine  o'clock 

R.S.V.P.    Mrs.  R.  Smith  McKnight 
4  East  Greenwich  Road 
East  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

The  committee  asks  you  please  not 
to  park  on  the  first  hole. 


The  band  played  slow  music  of  last  winter,  and  attempted  to 
raise  their  notes  higher  than  the  clamor  of  shrill  voices.  Little 
groups  of  five  or  six,   stood  around  in  circles  at  the  edge  of  the 
dance  floor,  balancing  a  punch  glass,  whose  handle  one  couldn't  quite 
get  a  finger  through.     Now  and  then  a  group  would  laugh,   several  feet 
would  kick  at  the  floor,  as  If  wishing  it  was  dirt  and  some  sort  of 
mound  could  be  formed  out  of  a  hole. 


East  of  Greenwich,  high  up  on  a  hill,  a  car  among  other  cars 
was  parked  in  a  car  lot.     The  car  looked  out  over  the  hill.  Down 
below,   shadowy  in  the  moonlight  was  a  smooth  fairway,  approaching 
a  velvet  green  oval  with  a  pole  stuck  in  a  steel  hole.     A  red  flag 
with  a  white  number  "1"  waved  infrequently  in  the  breeze.     The  moon 
turned  the  fairway  to  a  foreboding  blue,  and  rectangular  white  benches 
jumped  out  of  the  darkness  like  waves  against  a  still  blue  sea.  The 
darkened  lights  of  the  car  looked  out  over  this  fairway.     The  car 


could  see  but  was  deaf  to  the  music  inside  the  club.     The  side  win- 
dows of  the  car  were  fogged,  except  where  someone  had  written  a 
name,  backwards,     Tne  music  of  the  dance  drifted  out  into  the  still- 
ness, and  it  called  out  quietly  to  bring  them  back. 


Out  of  the  door,  opened  out  into  the  night,  rushed  the  odor 
of  a  thousand  different  brands  of  perfumes  and  deoderants.     The  odor 
of  people,  the  fresh  smoke,  the  sweet  punch  hung  sickishly  about  the 
room.     People  engrossed  in  the  odor,  laughed  and  danced  and  craned 
their  necks,  looking  for  that  person  who  really  wasn't  there.  Boys 
hollered  at  each  other  from  close  distances. 

"Were  you  up  at  Edgartown  last  year?" 

"Yeah,  were  you?" 

"Sure,  I  didn't  see  you  up  there." 

"Funny,  did  you  go  to  the  yacht  club  dance'?" 

"Didn't  miss  a  one.     Don't  tell  me  you  were  there  and  I  didn't 
see  you*?" 

A  boy  with  a  large  fresh  stain  on  his  dinner  jacket  interrupted 
"You  bunch  of  phony  socialites  could  pass  each  other  on  a  desert  and 
you'd  never  know  the  difference." 

"You're  drunk „ " 

"Good,  I'm  glad  of  it."    The  boy  stealthily  wormed  his  way  out 

of  the  conversation. 

"No,  seriously,  did  you  sail7" 

The  other  nodded. 

"What  class  do  you  race  in?" 

"110" 

"Oh  well,  that  explains  it.     You're  not  in  the  same  class  as  me 
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The  music  plays  on,  louder  and  faster.     Couples,  clean  cut, 
now  a  little  raoisty  about  the  temples,   dance  faster,  carefully 
avoiding  collisions.     Around  and  around  the  room  swirls,  chaperones 
in  faded,  baggy,  bulging  low  slung  dresses  of  a  day  recently  past, 
seem  to  reel  against  the  wallpaper  of  large  flowers,  while  waiters 
dart  in  and  out,  balancing  trays  of  glasses  full  of  soggy  cigarette 
butts.     The  music  stops,  for  an  instant,  a  roll  of  drums,  begins 
again  with  the  long  awaited  melody  that  signifies  departure. 


Horns  blasting  out  messages  of  Hsee  you  later"  fill  the  parking 
lot,  while  couples  file  by  chaperones,  forcing  a  smile  and  a  wet  hand- 
shake.    The  girls  lift  up  their  dresses  while  going  down  the  stairs 
and  awkwardly  take  hold  of  the  preferred  arm  of  the  boy  in  the  dinner 
jacket.     Couples  climbing  into  cars,   convertible  tops  going  down, 
pausing  for  an  instant „     A  long  roar  of  warming  up  eight  cylinders, 
the  shrill  screech  of  father's  tires,  and  then  a  race  -  a  race  to  the 
party  -  a  race  to  discover  what  will  be  served,  and  a  race  to  end  an 
evening  with  hopes  of  precarious  Romance  . 


East  of  Greenwich,   in  the  middle  of  the  east,   there  are  roads 
flowing  down  hills,  past  staunch  and  rugged  mansions,  past  grave- 
yards of  buried  Industry,  and  young  girls  singing  through  the  streets 
in  camel  coats.     Roads,  flowing  down  the  hills,  past  the  country 
church,  its  tall  white  steeple  pointing  at  something.     The  road  curves, 
dips  into  an  embankment,  past  a  grocery  and  a  beer  sign,  past  a  gaso- 
line station,  and  a  saloon,  and  then  the  station. 


East  of  Greenwich  there  is  a  small  railroad  station  where 
peasants  sell  their  wares  by  night  and  trains  whistle  through  without 
stopping  o 
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WATCH  THE  SEAS  /    Robert  Nordhaus 


Watch  the  seas  from  afar 

followed  by  wind-strung  mane  of  spray. 

Breakers 
Never  ceasing 
Rising  from  the  depths 
Falling  like  a  sky 
Beat  in  sensive  fury 
On  sounding  shore . 


APHRODITE  /  Robert  Nordhaus 


You  too,  are  old 

—  daughter  of  Earth, 

bringing  to  yourself 

the  drones  of  the  sky 

and  the  lords  of  the  earth 

colored  in  the  dust  of  August. 


RAIN  /  William  Kohler 

Pitter  patter 

On  the  plater 

Round  and  rhythmic 

Falls  the  chatter 

Falls  the  talk, 

In  heaps  of  discolored  chalk. 

Tick  Tock 
Drops  talk 

In  heaps  of  colored  chalk. 
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SONG  /  John  Donne 


Go  and  catch  a  falling  star, 

Get  with  child  a  mandrake  root, 
Tell  me  where  all  past  years  are, 

Or  who  cleft  the  devil's  foot; 
Teach  me  to  hear  mermaids  singing, 
Or  to  keep  off  envy's  stinging, 
And  find 
What  wind 
Serves  to  advance  an  honest  mind. 

If  thou  be 1  st  born  to  strange  sights, 

Things  invisible  to  see, 
Ride  ten  thousand  days  and  nights 

Till  Age  snow  wnite  hairs  on  thee; 
Thou,  when  thou  return 'st,  wilt  tell  me 
All  strange  wonders  that  befell  thee, 
And  swear 
No  where 
Lives  a  woman  true  and  fair. 

If  thou  flnd'st  one,  let  me  know; 

Such  a  pilgrimage  were  seet. 
Yet  do  not;   I  would  not  go, 

Though  at  next  door  we  might  meet. 
Though  she  were  true  when  you  met  her, 
At  last,  till  you  write  your  letter, 
Yet  she 
Will  be 


False,  ere  1  come,  to  two  or  three. 
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SONQ  /    John  Daly 


To  you,  John  Donne,  this  thought  is  sent; 

A  woman  can  be  fair  and  true . 
Now  that  I've  found  her,  I  repent 
All  my  beliefs  inspired  by  you. 
There  was  no  search  of  heavens  high, 
Nor  looking  thru  the  past  gone  by; 
Right  here 
So  near, 

I  found  the  one  who  is  so  dear. 


For  it  was  no  great  mystery 

To  find  one  who  is  fair  clear  through. 
I  think  that  you  will  soon  agree 

That  you  have  erred  in  theory  too; 
In  seeing  her  devotion  for 
Just  one  man  only,  and  no  more, 
You'll  say, 
I  P^ay, 

She's  true,  and  never  will  she  stray. 


Dor. 


A—  t 


Her  love  and  truth  allayed  my  fears 
That  falseness  had  her  sex  consumed. 

The  lady's  love  will  last  through  years, 
Until  the  Earth  itself  is  doomed. 

Just  finding  such  a  gem  should  be 

A  joy  for  lohely  men  like  me; 
Alas 

The  lass 

To  someone  else  her  love  doth  pass. 


A 


V:  \ 


r7r, ,  i 
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THE  MOTIVE  FORCE  /  James  Harpel 


In  Ibsen's  The  Wild  Duck  we  are  exposed  to  a  very  poignant 
discussion  of  man's  vivid  need  for  a  "life-lie",  or  as  Relling  puts 
it  in  refuting  Gregers's  "claim  of  the  ideal",   "the  life  illusion.... 
Rob  the  average  man  of  his  life- illusion,  and  you  rob  him  of  his 
happiness  at  the  same  stroke."     Speaking  of  old  Ekdal ' s  need  for  his 
life-illusion,  his  belief  that  the  rabbits  he  shot  in  the  garret  were 
bears,  Relling  says,   "But  for  that,  the  poor  harmless  creature  would 
have  succumbed  to  self-contempt  and  despair  many  a  long  year  ago . " 
Let  us  now  examine  man's  need  for  a  "life-lie". 

A  life-lie  can  take  two  main  forms.     It  can  either  be  what 
Relling  called  "something  to  adore,  outside  yourself"  or  it  can  be  a 
straight  forward  illusion  as  to  one's  true  ability  or  situation  in 
life.     Since  earliest  days  man's  superior  intellect  has  made  him  aware 
of  his  diminuative  power  over  nature  and  over  his  very  life.     As  his 
intellect  developed,  man  began  to  view  his  ephemeral  existence  with 
greater  circumspection;  the  fragility  of  his  physical  situation  and 
of  the  material  objects  he  adored  in  life  became  more  evident  to  him. 
As  a  result  of  this,  man  has  always  felt  the  need  of  and  indeed  has 
always  provided  for  himself  a  "totem",  a  concrete  symbol  of  the  greater 
forces  of  life  that  he  doesn't  understand  or  have  control  over.  Totem- 
ism  through  the  ages  has  assumed  different  guises.     Until  recent  times 
(5000  years  or  so),  totems  were  always  identified  with  a  definite 
tangible  objects  a  volcano,  the  sun,  a  mud  idol,  a  type  of  animal. 
Totems  have  been  accorded  a  distinct  and  inviolable  position  in  every 
society.     In  almost  every  case,  excepting  such  deviations  as  worship 
of  the  body  or  of  particular  body-symbols  such  as  the  phallus,  the 
totem  is  regarded  with  awe,  often  fear,  and  any  offense  towards  one 
or  disregard  of  its  code  is  liable  to  be  met  with  severe  penalty  or 
death  from  the  community  at  large. 

As  man  continued  to  grow  in  the  spiritual  sense,  his  totems 
generally  modified  themselves  and  became  more  abstract.    Modern  re- 
ligions began  to  form  and  emerge  from  the  background  of  sacred  snakes 
and  moon  worship.     Sunch  concepts  as  heaven  and  hell,  the  soul,  and 
the  spirit  took  root .     It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  all 
the  great  modern  religions  with  the  possible  exception  of  Judaism 
have  been  intimately  associated  with  and  often  formulated  by  a  single 
concrete  earthly  object,  a  Christ,  a  Mohammed,  or  a  Buddha.  This 
objective  correlation  seems  to  be  necessary  because  of  the  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  to  discuss  any  idea  which  it  can  not  objectively 
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identify.     Such  ideas  as  the  afterlife  serve  as  hopes,  as  promise 
of  some  future  attainment  of  happiness,  with  concepts  such  as  hell 
developed  to  help  man  adhere  to  the  rules  of  "civilized"  society. 

Such  beliefs  are  all  totems  of  a  sort.    Man  has  found  it 
necessary  from  the  earliest  society  to  set  up  an  object  of  worship 
for  himself,  as  a  symbol  of  the  vast  forces  he  doesn't  understand. 
He  has  found  the  need  for  worshiping  something  greater  than  himself 
in  order  to  transfer  the  blame  and  responsibility  for  his  destiny 
upon  other  shoulders;  the  need  of  having  a  supporting  crutch  which 
he  can  cling  to  when  down  and  use  to  lean  on  when  "up".    Man  is  a 
very  weak  animal  in  this  respect.     He  requires  an  outer  faith  to 
sustain  himself.     This,   in  a  sense,   is  a  "life-lie" „ 

What  other  purposes  does  the  life-lie  serve?     Some  years  ago 
I  wrote  s 

"A  man  sits  by  a  window  and  wonders 

What  he  lives  for,  why  he  goes  on; 

Life,  a  tragedy  masked  over  on  occasion." 

Shakespeare  wrote  of  life ; 

MIt  is  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  nothing." 

The  life-lie  attempts  to  put  some  significance  in  man's  life,  to 
give  him  something  to  live  for,  a  reason  "to  go  onM.    It  may  be  in 
the  form  I  have  Just  mentioned,  that  of  hope  of  everlasting  happiness 
in  the  afterlife,  or  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  an  illusion  as  to  one's 
own  ability  or  place  in  the  world  with  which  a  man  retains  his  self- 
re  spect . 

The  majority  of  people  are  mediocre,  that  is,  they  have  nothing 
exceptional  to  offer  the  world.    Man,  however,  rebels  at  being  placed 
in  the  class  of  mediocrity.     As  I  have  intimated,  he  lives  to  be  re- 
spected, and  consequently,  he  craves  some  life-lie  to  maintain  his 
self-respect,  to  make  him  feel  that  he  has  an  attainable  goal  in  life, 
a  task  which  will  take  him  out  of  the  class  of  mediocrity  and  make 
him  worthy  of  other  people's  respect.     For  Hialmar  the  life- lie  took 
the  form  of  his  Invention,  that  wonderful  invention  which  was  always 
in  the  offing  yet  would  never  come.     This  invention  was,   in  a  sense, 
a  totem.     It  represented  something  worthy  of  worship  to  Hialmar,  a 
symbol  for  the  attainment  of  happiness,  a  symbol  strangely  out  of  his 
reach.    Yet,   it  gave  him  something  to  live  for  and  look  forward  to. 
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It  was  the  alternative  to  sinking  in  the  mud  of  "self -contempt  and 
despair.".   Illusions  such  as -these  are  the  motive  force  of  much  of 
mankind,  which  is  unwilling  to  suffer  its  mediocrity  and  thus  employs 
such  placebos,    Man  Wants  other  people  to  "look  up  to  him".    He  often 
finds  this  re specV  toy  becoming  a  "bigwig"  in  an  organization  such  as 
the  Elks.     Here  he  can  forget  that  he  is  a  "nothing"  in  the  world  at 
large  and  can  become  a  sort  of  emperor  in  his  own  retired  world. 
This  is  but  another  means  of  achieving  happiness  through  a  life-lie. 

Man  needs  and  desperately  seeks  a  reason  to  live.     The  "life- 
lie"  serves  this  purpose  for  with  it,  man  is  afforded  both  with  a 
"crutch"  and  a  means  of  achieving  self-respect.     As  man  has  mani- 
fested an  inherent  need  for  such  support,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  as  long  as  man  exists,   so  will  the  "life-lie"  survive  and  con- 
tinue to  seek  its  objective,  attainment  of  "peace  of  mind"  for  man, 
"the  weakest  animal." 


RURAL  /  William  Kohler 


The  round  star's  light  was  white 
As  it  lay 
Acroe  s  the  hay 

And  on  the  horse 1 s  bony  back 

Trees  are  full  of  apple-moons, 
And  the  Loons  are  singing  in  air 
Thin  as  tne  Madonna's  hair. 


taj 


— I^i .- -       -  I  \ 
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COME  OUT  WITH  ME  /  Wells  Burgess 


Come  out  with  me : 

I'll  take  you 

along  the  verdant  drive 

hedges  dotted 

with  careful  signs 

at  gravel  drives 

We'll  go  where  blue  lawns 
snuggle  on  clean  white 
over  smoky  pine  rooms. 
There;  now;  red  heels 
clack  on  brittle  varnish 
to  screaming  dixie  jazz 
and  skirts  swish  to 
Aval on ,  Aval on . 

I've  been  where 

brown  dust  puffs  and 
settles  on  tan  feet 

beating  green  to  brown 
beer soaked  grass. 
Laughing,  drinking  faces 
jeans  on  gray  piazzas 
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THE  BARNYARD  /  Walter  Howe 


I 

The  hot  August  sun  had  long  since  sucked  the  last  traces  of 
moisture  from  the  sandy  soil.     The  office  help  had  learned  in  past 
summer  to  stay  out  of  the  way  of  the  water  commissioner  as  the 
level  in  the  reservoir  went  down  and  the  thermometer  went  up.  Water 
melons  went  up  10^  at  the  corner  market,  and  Sam's  icehouse  was  get- 
ting two  truckloads  of  ice  a  day  instead  of  the  usual  one.     The  acci- 
dent rate  at  the  factory  reached  its  highest  level  since  the  summer  of 

"No,  I'm  sorry,   sonny,  hut  we've  only  got  one  can  of  Snow  Crop 
lemonade  left." 

"Yes,  madam,  the  delivery  boy  left  with  your  order  naif  an  hour 
ago...  No,  madam,  I'm  sorry  if  your  lawn  party  is  delayed,  but  we 
can't  guarantee  delivery  by  four  o'clock.     We  have  a  lot  of  orders 
on  Saturdav  afternoons.     Goodby...     Who  the  hell  does  she  think  she 
is,  anywaj?" 

The  dog  days, . . 

II 

Darkness  brought  the  temperature  down  to  eighty  degrees,  but 
people  tossed  fitfully  in  their  beds  all  night.     Sunday  morning  the 
sun  returned.     Percy  Fisher  slammed  the  back  door  as  he  strolled  into 
the  back  yard,  and  the  neighborhood  swore  and  turned  over.     The  air 
lacked  the  customary  early  morning  freshness.    No  clouds  dared  break 
the  monotony  of  the  sky.     The  stalks  of  uncut  brown  grass  hung  life- 
lessly on  their  stems   in  the  stagnant  air.     A  broken  beer  bottle 
rested  against  the  base  of  the  weathered  board  fence.     Percy  ran  his 
toes  through  the  dust  and  smiled  as  he  traced  his  .'initials  in  it. 
The  heat  didn't  bother  him  unless  he  became  angry  and  then  he'd 
start  comp?«ining.     Experimentally  he  tossed  a  stone  at  the  beer 
bottle,  and  his  face  broke  out  in  a  grin  when  it  shattered.    He  saw 
a  motion  in  the  dry  grass  at  his  feet  and  dropped  to  his  knees.  An 
ant  scurried  away  from  him  through  the  grass.     With  a  patience  bred 
of  boredom  he  watched  the  ant  as  it  dived  down  its  hole.    He  lay  down 
on  his  stomack  in  the  grass  with  his  chin  resting  on  his  hands  and 
stared  at  the  ant  hill.    More  ants  came  and  went.     A  cricket  chirped 
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and  a  horse  fly  buzzed  around  his  head.     He  noted  with  pleasure  the 
pretty  green  tail  of  the  fly.     Then  his  attention  returned  to  the 
ants.     He  wondered  what  they  were  doing  underground.     He  noticed  for 
the  first  time  that  some  of  the  ants  were  returning  with  bits  of 
plants  and  some  were  returning  with  nothing.     He  put  his  finger  in 
the  path  of  one  of  the  unburdened  ants,  but  it  paid  no  attention  and 
climbed  over  it.     And  ant  dragging  a  bit  of  a  leaf  started  to  walk 
across  his  palm.     Percy  picked  him  up  and  held  him  gently  between 
his  fingers.     He  saw  the  little  Jaws  of  the  ant,  and  realized  for 
the  first  time  that  an  ant  had  three  parts  to  his  body  and  had  six 
legs.    He  set  the  uninjured  ant  down  again,  and  it  dashed  down  the 
door  of  the  hill.     Did  the  ants  really  dig  that  themselves,  he 
wondered? 

Ill 


"Per-r-rcy I n 

"Percy  Fisher!     It's  time  to  get  ready  for  Sunday  School." 

Percy  wound  a  blade  of  grass  around  his  finger  and  stared  at 
several  fighting  ants. 

"Percy!    You  won't  have  time  to  take  a  bath.    Now  hurry  up!" 

He  reluctantly  picked  himself  up  off  the  ground  and  dug  his 
heel  into  the  ant  hill.     Then  he  ambled  slowly  towards  the  door. 

"Percy!    Per — !    Oh,  there  you  are.     Tom  Stearns  Just  called 
and  he  won't  be  able  to  drive  you  and  his  kids  to  School  today,  be- 
cause his  car  broke  down.     And  young  man,  you're  filthy!    You  pop 
right  into  that  tub  and  get  all  that  dirt  off.     I've  told  you  before 
not  to  sit  on  the  ground.    You'll  Just  have  to  stay  home  from  Sunday 
School  today  and  it's  such  a  shame  too,  for  Just  as  I  was  saying  to 
your  father  the  other  day,  every  boy  should  have  to  go  to  Sunday 
School  or  church,  and  if   they  want  to  pass  a  law  to  that  effect,  I 
shan ' t  be  . . . . " 
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THE  OFFSHORE  LAND  /  Robert  Johnston 


G-o  and  count  the  times 

That  you  have  seen  the  offshore 

Land  before  you  in  the  dusk 

Grow  darker  purple  as 

The  minutes  drop  one  by  one 

Over  the  quiet  waters 

And  into  the  place  where  they 

Are  yours  to  keep  or  waste, 

While  the  curious  sky  behind 

Your  back  stays  orange-red 

As  though  it  could  not  be 

And  cheated  possibility. 

Think  again  until 

You  know  the  better  place, 

The  solid  land  that  changes 

Only  as  the  sun  and  earth 

Twisting  on  each  otner 

Change  In  their  regulated 

Cycles;  or  the  offshore 

Land  tnat  never  was 

And  might  never  be  again, 

Poised  upon  the  opening 

Of  nignt  to  disappear 

Among  the  crescent  stars 

Or  the  cold  and  walking  moon. 

You  could  not  tell  yourself 

What  either  means,  nor  how 

You  came  to  like  one 

More  than  the  other,  though 

You  can  guess;  and 

There  are  signs  that  tell. 

How  else  did  you  discover 

Night  to  and  the  day, 

And  be  itself  the  dark 

Precursor  of  another  dawn? 
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IN  THE  END  OF  TOMORROW  /  Thomas  Weisbuch 


Sunrise  is  a  gradual  thing  on  the  New  England  seacoast .  It 
isn't  a  quick  thrust  of  the  sun  into  tne  sky  that  makes  it  day,  but 
a  slow  liquid  ascension  of  red  into  blue  and  pink.     Early  in  the 
morning  the  gulls  start  their  yelping  and  out  on  theisland  the  hun- 
dreds of  cries  together  make  the  new  morning  seem  three-dimensional 
and  real.     But  few  people  ever  stand  on  the  shore  and  write  poetry 
about  the  dawn  here.     Only  the  lobstermen  and  fishermen  are  up  and 
ready  to  go  out  in  their  shabby,  beloved  boats.     They're  thinking 
about  the  day  at  hand.     ("Wonder  how  number  six  trap  did  in  that 
new  spot,  Tony?") 

The  gulls,  too,  are  thinking  of  the  present.    Like  new-born 
babies  they're  crying  for  their  breakfast.     There'll  be  fish  tomorrow 
and  tomorrow  after  that;  but  they*ve  got  to  catch  their  breakfast  how 
if  they  want  to  catch  any  later.     Wings  flap,  lifting  hundreds  of 
gulls  into  the  air  until  the  blue-pink  is  scattered  with  wheeling, 
soaring,  diving  birds. 

In  the  harbor,  the  boats  are  Just  setting  out  with  hollow  put- 
ting sounds  that  resound  across  the  water.     A  small  launch  against 
the  wharf  is  making  ready  to  go  out.     A  man  starts  the  motor  while 
a  young  boy  straightens  some  chains  attached  to  the  hoisting  rig. 

"It  should  be  a  good  day  today,  m'boy,''  the  man  says.  "Do 
good  in  school  and  mind  your  mother." 

The  boy  squats  on  the  end  of  the  wharf  as  the  launch  putts 
away  from  him  out  into  the  harbor  with  the  others.     He  watches  the 
swell  just  under  where  the  grey  exhaust  belches  out        first  spasmod- 
ically, then  smoothly.     Then  he  5 *  just  able  to  see  the  white  V  that 
is  the  wake,  and  finally  that  too  disappears.     The  boats  are  gone; 
past  the  long  stone  breakwater  and  out  onto  the  calm  gleaming  sea. 

He  stands  and  stretches,  his  eyes  still  on  the  water,  then 
turns  and  walks  from  the  wharf,     Hands  in  pockets,  he  starts  home  for 

his  breakfast. 

On  the  wharf  there  is  a  small  red  fishing  shack.     It  is  no 
longer  in  use,  having  been  set  aside  by  the  Town  Fathers  as  an  his- 
toric landmark.     Artists  come  and  paint  it  so  often  that  people  all 
over  the  country  recognize  it  on  postcards,  calendars,  and  the  like. 
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Once  it  contained  knots,  trap  lines,  and  buoys;  the  things  that  all 
fishing  huts  contain,  but  now  it's  empty.     A  few  people  here  can 
still  remember  when  it  was  used,  but  that's  all  pretty  remote  now; 
something  of  the  past.     In  its  day  the  fishing  and  lobstering  were 
not  too  different  from  what  they  are  nowadays,  except  that  the  boats 
went  out  under  the  pull  of  oars  and  strong  backs  instead  of  motors. 
But  the  fish  are  the  same,  and  the  gulls  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun- 
rise . 

o 

o 

The  boats  stay  out  all  day  making  their  catches  and  pulling  in 
their  traps.     Like  the  seagulls,  they  have  to  earn  their  meal  for  to- 
day so  that  they  can  come  and  earn  it  again  tomorrow.     But  they,  for 
the  most  part,  aren't  thinking  about  the  following  day;  they're  con- 
fident of  themselves  now,  and  that's  what's  important.     Bring  in  to- 
day's catch'.     For  today  is  everyday. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  boats  come  back  to  the  harbor,  not 
all  together  as  they  had  left  in  the  morning,  but  one  by  one.  The 
men  are  now  thinking  of  the  day  gone  past;  all  thoughts  of  tomorrow 
lie  waiting  to  be  born  with  tomorrow's  sunrise.     The  impending  night 
streaks  the  harbor  and  wharf  with  tired  shadows.     The  men  hurry  in 
these  last  minutes  of  light  to  finish  the  job  of  securing  the  boats 
for  the  night. 

On  the  island,  the  cries  of  the  gulls  are  beginning  to  subside. 
A  few  late  birds  fly  frantically  home,  trying  to  reach  the  island 
before  the  dark  sets  in  for  good.     Finally  the  island  is  quiet  as  are 
the  harbor  and  wharf.     The  only  sound  is  that  of  the  waves  in  the 
dark.     It  is  just  another  day  gone  by.     The  old  red  fishermen's  shack 
stands  quietly  just  as  it  had  at  the  end  of  the  day  before,  and  as  it 
will  at  the  end  of  tomorrow. 


RITUAL  /  Eric  Myrvaagnes 


I  was  tired,  dead  tired,  but  that  was  not  enough  to  make  me 
drop  immediately  off  to  sleep,  much  as  I  would  have  liked  to.  I 
couldn't.     It  just  wasn't  that  easy;  experience  had  taught  me  that. 
I  waited,   impatiently,     I  had  to  happen  pretty  soon  now.     A  signal, 
that  is  what  it  would  "be;  a  signal  would  come,  and  then  I  could  fall 
asleep  safely. 

Meanwhile  my  mind  was  wandering.     I  thought  for  a  while  of  the 
cars  that  were  passing  by  on  Main  Street,  outside  the  window.  I 
tried  to  picture  what  each  one  looked  like  by  the  sound  it  made  on 
the  street.     That  one  must  be  a  truck,  a  large  truck  .   .    .   it  had  to 
shift  down  to  make  it  up  the  hill;  that  was  the  soft  swooshing  of  tires 
as  some  late  model  car  went  pa  st   .    .    .  And  I  suddenly  realized  that  it 
must  have  rained  briefly  during  study  hours  tonight.     I  could  tell 
because  the  pavement  sounded  wet  —  you  know,  that  kind  of  hissing 
sound  —  as  the  cars  cruised  by.     Strange  that  I  had  not  noticed  the 
rain  before   .    .   .  But  tne  signal!     Why  had.it  not  come  yet?     It  usually 
did  by  this  time.     I  strained  my  ears  to  listen  for  it;  but  there  was 
no  sound  at  all,  except  for  the  endless  swooshing  of  cars  on  the  wet 
street . 

I  turned  over  and  tried  to  get  into  a  more  comfortable  position. 
No,  that  side  was  not  much  better  either,  and  I  had  never  been  able 
to  sleep  very  well  on  my  back.     I  silently  cursed  the  human  form  for 
being  such  an  awkward  and  uncomfortable  snape .     I  listened  again  for 
the  Signal,  but  there  was  silence  except  for  tne  cars.     Soon,  I  knew 
however,   I  would  be  aole  to  sleep.     But  first  the  signal  had  to  come. 
Too  many  times  had  I  unwittingly  let  myself  drift  into  the  delightful 
borders  of  sleep,  only  to  be  suddenly  and  rudely  awakened  again  to 
full  consciousness  by  the  signal.     Then  I  would  have  to  fall  asleep 
all  over  again.     So  why  not  wait  for  the  signal  in  the  first  place? 
That  would  be  so  much  easier.     And  tne  signal  came  every  night  any- 
way;  it  had  as  long  as  I  could  remember.     So  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  wait.     But  the  signal  seemed  to  be  late  tonight. 

Then  I  looked  at  my  watch.     The  luminous  figures  seemed  to 
dance  in  front  of  my  eyes  for  a  moment;   but  then,  as  they  began  to 
come  into  focus,  I  saw  that  it  had  been  only  about  four  and  a  half 
minutes  since  I  had  gone  to  bed.     If  that  was  right,  then  it  was  just 
about  time  for  tne  signal:     it  usually  took  about  that  long  each  night. 
But  still,  all  I  could  hear  was  the  swooshing  of  the  cars,  and  now 
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and  then  faintly  the  light  breathing  of  my  roommate  from  across  the 
room . 


My  mind  was  wandering  again;  this  time   something  from  a  story 
I  had  read  recently  kept  coming  back  and  repeating  itself  over  and 
over  again  in  my  mind.     It  was  some  ridiculous  thing  about  a  living 
linotype  machine  named  "Etaoin  Shrdlu",  which  was  contemplating  its 
cam  stud  „    .   .     But  there  it  was,  at  last!    The  Signal!     I  stopped 
breathing  and  listened  for  an  instant  as  my  roommate  suddenly  drew 
a  quick,  deep  breath  as  if  he  were  about  to  say  something,  and 
coughed  twice.     He  did  every  night .     Then  I  turned  over  again  and 
fell  asleep  almost  instantly. 


ESCAPE  /  Wells  Burgess 


In  the  chapel 
I  saw  a  yellow  column 
filled  with  white  dust, 
the  tiny  flitting  molecules 
of  a  gold  bar.     Can  I 

climb  it? 

no 

the  dust  would  clog  my  pores 
and  besides 
I'd  sneeze. 
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TO  OUR  SMALL  FRIENDS  /  Donald  Lauve 

Don't  bother  to  say  good 'bye 
Hell,  don't  bother. 
We'll  hear  your  voice; 

Lying  on  the  radio 

Loving  in  the  theater 

Screaming  in  the  stadium 
:  ■  ■■ »;  In  tne  bath 

Swearing  in  your  wrath 
And  we ' 11  never  care  your  name , 
Or  fame. 

Don't  bother  to  give  us  your  picture. 

Hell,  don't  bother. 

We'll  see  your  face; 

Kissing  alley  cobblestones 
Framed  in  a  passing  window 
Spitting  red  and  golden  coins 
Showing  a  cleaner  shave 
Sobering  the  morgue 

And  we'll  never  free  it, 

And  never  care  its  scare. 

Don't  bother  to  grip  and  crush  our  hands. 
Hell,  don't  bother. 
We'll  clash  again; 

Jabbing  in  the  subway 

Tripping  in  the  line 

Grabbing  in  the  riot 

Stepping  at  the  sands 

We'll  drive  deep  some  blade 

Into  your  heart 
And  only  start  to  aid  you  up, 
And  never  nod. 

Don't  bother  to  write. 
Hell,  don't  bother. 
We'll  read  about  you  ins 

The  Odyssey 

Ley  Miserable s 

The  newspaper 
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The  paper-bound  for  twenty-five 
And  we'll  search  for  you  in: 
The  Bible 
Poetry 
Dance 
Song 

And  we'll  find  you  in: 

The  wrong 
And  we'll  never  care  your  fears, 
Or  somber  blues. 

And  in  our  natural  temple 
We  will  pray  for  you, 
And  yet  pray  not ; 
And  in  our  natural  wars 
We  will  die  for  you, 
And  yet  not. 

But  we  are  friends;   to  the  end. 
And  shall  we  now  mark  it 
With  these  soiled  words? 
Shall  we  turn  now 
And  wait  for  more 
And  smaller  friends? 

Or  shall  we  cast  and  burn 
Our  undesired  moments  as  kings, 
The  rubble  of  a  pillage  city? 
And  shall  we  hold  and  store 
Each  mutual  moment  as  a  kingdom, 
Sleeping  only. 
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MOOD  IN  SPRING  /  Alan  McLean 


I  dream  of  blowing  fields 

Of  pale  warm  grasses 

Of  lazy  swallows  slowly  sliding  on 

The  peaceful  softness  of  a  summer  wind. 

I  recall  the  gentle  silence 
Of  lake-shore  evenings 

Pale  western  glow  and  on  the  water  dancing  stars 
The  quiet  thinking  with  a  summer  friend. 


CONSUMER  REPORT  /  Donald  Ingram  and  Michael  West 


I  am  not  buying  God  in  a  readyraade  form  these  days. 
Rather,   I  prefer  to  appraise 

The  products,  and,  evaluating  the  commercials  with  care, 
To  consider  the  different  bargains  mentioned  there 
While  ignoring  salesmens'  exaggerations. 
For  brand  names  as  such  I  have  no  admiration. 

I  have  been  taught 

That  it  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course 
That  the  most  effective  remedies  for  any  want 
All  come  from  one  source. 


ODE  TO  AN  OLD  MAN  WITH  AN  ACGORDIAN  /  Robert  Berlind 


Old  man,  with  your  rumpled  clothes,   in  the  bare 

Underpass  that  bravely  undercuts  the  boulevard, 

I  approach  you  hearing  your  song. 

Do  you  know  I  must  leave? 

I  hear  the  sadness  of  my  plight 

In  what  you  play  so  tearfully, 

Yet  from  the  deadness  in  your  face  I 

Would  say  that  you  know  me  not. 

But  play  away  old  man,  making  others 

Feel  the  sadness  that  I  on  my 

Last  day  must  suffer,  yet  feel  glad. 

Perhaps  they  will  give  you  your  francs, 

But  if  they  don't,  begrudge  them  not: 

Sadness  fills  their  hearts,  and  I  shall  pay  you  yet. 


GODDESS  /  Wells  Burgess 


G-oddess  of  organdy  and  rose 

Queen  of  scotch  and  soda 

You  live  in  a  pink  palace 

and  ride  in  a  crystal  carriage 

thinking  you're  glittering  and  new 

in  your  regal  palace  of  cards 

existing  on  tired  memories 

of  racoon  coats  and  Charlestons. 
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TO  BETSY  /  David  Harrison 


When  the  plane  took  off,   it  was  the  beginning, 
As  full  and  as  vivid,  yet  as  hazy  as  a  cloud, 
But  reals  a  propeller  that  fluttered  to  a  stop; 
A  colon,  a  question  mark,  and  then  a  period. 
Never  an  exclamation  point. 

An  acetylene  torch,  never  so  frightening  in  my  hands, 

Seen  once  through  a  grimy  mask  hissing  over  steel, 

Now  gored  and  seared  my  nerves 

Until  the  man  next  to  me  ended  the  strain 

With  a  word  and  a  smile. 

You,  in  the  sun,  were  that  S.A.E.  fine -threaded 

nut  I  could  never  find: 
Silly,  sophisticated,  serious;  a  straw  hat 
That  was  never  meant  to  be  worn;  a  label  on  a  record 
I  had  never  read,  only  spun  and  spun 
Till  the  propellers  stopped  and  fell  asleep. 

And  then  the  trembling  handbag,  the  light  touch 

on  plaster 

'That  was  a  cast  of  Illusion,  hiding  a  bent,  broken 

adventure  of  work, 
Protecting  a  film  of  dust  and  grease; 
Never  feeling  your  love, 
Only  sensing  it. 

Yon  were  the  television  aerial  on  a  farmhouse; 
A  keyhole  to  the  city,  finding  life  for  the  dead; 
A  monument  to  idiocy,  yet  lasting  and  loved. 
Never  the  coffee,  but  a  cup,  you  were  unstained 
By  the  black  leather  jackets  with  a  hundred  zippers. 

All  of  these,  and  now  the  girl  in  the  back  seat, 

Filling  out,  a  pretty  stranger  who  sits  silent, 

As  obvious,  yet  as  unpredictable,  as  the  slipping  clutch. 

But  me  o  my  o  Manischevltz 

You're  f ine-threaded. 
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/Or            P  syn 

/ 
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and  American  Stock  Exchange  (Associate) 

Complete  Investors  Service 
Telephone  LAfayette  3-4832       Teletype  BS-537 

New  England  Offices 
Fall  River    Lowell    Milford  Winchester 
East  Falmouth     Manchester,  N.  H. 

it's  the 
"Know  How" 

Years  of  experience  in  serving 
thousands  and  thousands  ol  Un- 
dergrads  have  given  Kennedy's 
the  "Know  How,"  so  important  to 
all  high  and  Prep  school  men. 
That's  why  —  season  after  season 
—  Undergrads  come  back  to  Ken- 
nedy's for  their  every  clothing 
need. 

KENNEDY'S 

UNDERGRAD  SHOPS 

BOSTON    •    PROVIDENCE    •  WORCESTER 
SPRINGFIELD    •    HARTFORD    •  BROCKTON 
FRAM  INGHAM 


A  DREAM  /  Roger  Algase 


In  the  little  square  of  Vert-G-alant , 
I  sat  and  waited. 

Cars  rushed  over  the  bridge,  headed  for  the  right  bank. 
Mass  was  said  at  Notre-Dame. 

But  all  was  quiet  as  I  looked  out  over  the  water. 


Some  men  were  selling  paintings  in  the  bookstalls. 
A  tree  was  in  bloom. 

It  grew  chilly,  and  I  waited  for  her  to  come. 

I  watched  the  boats  alongside  of  me,  and  in  my  mind, 

I  heard  some  birds  singing  in  the  fields  outside  the  city. 


There  is  a  little  bench  there,  and 

Some  grass  is  under  foot;  thin,  soft,  stuff. 

Her  face  was  pale  as  she  glided  in  beside  me. 

Her  blond  hair  was  caught  by  the  wind. 

I  had  never  seen  her  before. 


We  sat  and  looked  out  at  the  river. 
Her  ooat  was  tan  —  (a  nice  color!) 
She  looked  hardly  more  than  a  child. 

She  pouted  once  or  twice,  and  tossed  her  head. 
Then  she  got  up  and  walked  over  to  the  edge  of  the 

island,  perhaps  to  see  the  water. 
I  smelt  the  spring  still,  as  it  blew  past. 

She  sat  down  again,  then  left.    There  was  no  more. 
In  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  a  woman  sold  a  dress, 
and  a  car  started. 


THE  SUN-PIECE  IN  THE  HAYFIELD  /  Thomas  Weisbuch 

Once,  when  I  was  curling  up  the  hay,  atop  a  hay  rake 
Hot  in  the  afternoon 

And  my  eyes  were  watery  from  the  wind  and  sun 

I  turned  my  head  to  the  left 

--("but  kept  my  foot  hard  on  the  lever 

and  kept  on  dumping  hay  curled  into 

long  piles  across 

the  field)  — 
To  rest  them  from  the  glare  and  wind. 

And  out  beneath  the  rail  fence  near  where  the  road  comes 

by  the  hayfield 
I  saw  a  piece  of  light  flashing  on  the  ground,  and  then 
It  disappeared 

Until  the  next  time  I  curled  hay  next  to  that  pile, 
And  each  time  I  went  by 
It  flashed  itself  to  me 

Like  a  little  fallen  day  star,  misplace  beside  a  fence  and 
near  a  road, 

It  should  have  been  atop  that  big  oak  there  near  the  sun 
To  look  as  if  it  were  a  boy  upon  his  father's  knee. 
A  piece  of  sun,  not  for  me  to  put  into  a  box 
With  just  one  hole 

Through  which  to  peep  and  see  it  shine 
Like  a  prisoner  firefly; 
It  couldn't  then  shine  near  so  bright. 
But  one  could  keep  it  there  by  the  fence 
And  have  the  piece  of  sun  all  to  oneself— 

But  raking  hay  takes  one's  full  mind 

And,  too,  we  went  to  rake  another  field. 

After  the  Job  was  done  I  walked  to  where 

I  knew  my  piece  of  light  would  be 

Near  the  rail  fence  beside  the  road, 

But  there  I  couldn't  find  the  light  at  all, 

Only  an  old  glass  bottle  lying  in  a  small  space 

Near  where  it  had  been 

— "My  1 ight • s  gone  out 

or  back  to  where  it  came  from," 

I  lied, 

And  then  I  nudged  the  bottle  with  my  toe 
And  lifted  it,  and  smashed  it  on  a  stone. 
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Walking  back  I  looked  into  the  dusking  sky, 
Looking  for  a  single  winking  star,  near  where  the 

sun  was  going  down, 
That  looked  like  a  boy  upon  his  father's  knee. 
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A  REASSESSMENT  /  Gerard  Drummond 


Pictures  on  a  rocky  wall 
Silent,  as  visions  unprojected 
Flashed  through  an  unsure 
But  willing  mind,  cynical 
Yet  receptive. 

Muddy  water  rolled  in  on 

A  dirty,   shell  encrusted  beach; 

Remnants  of  death  in  the  sea 

Mareda  beginning  of  life  — 

The  faint  glimmer  of  realization. 

The  glimmer  became  a  light  on  a 
Fallen  palm,   dried  and  smooth 
By  flying  sand.     Idle  words  of 
Lives  and  pasts  fell  on  the 
Emptiness  of  a  sea-pounded  shore. 

Idle  words,  for  the  light  shine d 
Brighter;   its  light  was  blinding 
And  the  noise  of  its  combustion 
Deafening.     Time  and  space 
Were  gone  in  the  fierce  conflagration. 

Thoughts  burning,  lost  and  whirling 
Into  a  chasm  of  memories  fond 
And  foolish;  lying,  cheating 
Bubbles  of  the  mind,  self-conceived, 
Self-ruinous . 
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THE  WOUND  /  Charles  Kurzon 


As  we  walked,  the  twilight  breeze 
Freed  ripples  in  her  auburn  hair. 
She  talked  of  life,  of  love,  of  time  for  the 
And  Earth,  devoid  of  chase  and  care, 
Was  Paradise 

We  laughed.     She  held  my  hand  for  strength. 
And  I,  the  fool,  my  sight  too  high, 
Held  her  not  tight  enough; 
For  just  behind,  unseen,  well-nigh, 
Walked  Death. 

And  now  my  love  is  gone;  and  time, 
Life's  balm,  has  healed  the  biting  sore  — 
Yet  only  sheathed  it;  part  of  me 
Has  gone  and  I  shall  love  no  more 
This  Life. 

Some  new  love,  friend,  when  once  before 
Love  singed  me  for  my  selfless  care? 
No ;  never  may  I  look  again 
But  see  that  burning  auburn  hair 
And  Halt . 

I  must  not  give  myself  again, 

Or  chance  once  more  that  climb  to  fall. 

And  yet  —  at  time  I  steal  a  glance 

Around  that  black  obsessive  wall 

And  wish,  0  God  — . 

And  Wish. 
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THE  MIRACLE  /  Walter  Howe 


we've  all  been 
very 
Happy 

since  the  poets 
sent  away 
The  Bad 

now 

everything  is 
Good  and 
By  is 

avarice  and 
greed  and 
all  that 
stuff 

half  the  politicians 
have  gone  home 
also  joe  and 
friday 

(superman  is  Happy 

stopping  train  wrecks 

f asterthanaspeedingbullet ) 

everyone 

stopped  churching 
after  hearing 
Miracle 

parapraised 
tenth  week  in 
succession 

since  that 
first 
red 

headline 
times 

has  shrunk  to 

just  twelve  pages 
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and  has  the 
Best 

god-damned 
comic  page 

in  the  country 

dodgers 

won  again  but 

leo  only  frowned 
when  umpire  called 
reese  safe  at  home 
in  tenth  as 

giants  lost  their 
sixteenth  straight 

larsen  gave 
ball  boy 
five  bucks 
after  losing 
5-7  6-8  9-11 

is  Williams 
coming  back 
next  week? 

roberta 
just  re- 
opened in 
new  york 

i  love  lucy  and 
arthur  godfrey 
's 

Friend 

iy 

anyways 

we're  very 
Happy 
cause 
The  Bad 
is  gone 

JESUS 

CHRIST 

I'M 

BORED'  !  '. 
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COMPLIMENTS 
OF 


ovelty  Stay  Corj 


40  WALNUT  STREET 


P.  0.  BOX  409 


HAVERHILL,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone :  4-5693  —  4-5694 


FALL  AND  SPRING  /  Henry  Bourne 


The  sky  was  the  bluest  the  boy  had  ever  seen.     The  sun  was 
sending  down  its  warm  rays  between  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  making 
cheerful,  irregular  splotches  of  light  on  the  sidewalk  and  on  the 
grass,  which  was  still  green;  winter  was  a  long  way  off.     The  leaves 
were  just  beginning  to  turn,  and  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  the 
boy  saw  rich  reds  and  yellows,  and  the  still  predominant  green.  He 
saw  the  beauty  of  all  this  ,  and  he  was  very  happy;  he  was  conscious 
of  himself  and  his  well  being:     his  bright  red  jacket,  and  the  ease 
with  which  his  muscles  moved  him  along,  doing  exactly  what  he  wanted 
them  to. 

As  he  turned  into  Maple  Street  he  was  thinking  about  that  day's 
football  practice.     They  had  been  worked  hard,  and  he  was  tired;  but 
it  felt  good  to  be  tired,  and  his  body  was  relaxed.    He  had  a  birth- 
day present  for  his  girl  in  his  pocket,  and  he  had  a  date  with  her 
that  night.     It  seemed  so  long  ago  that  they  had  started  going  to- 
gether, but  it  was  just  since  the  first  of  the   summer  —  not  really 
long.     Anyway,  he  would  see  her  that  night,  and  she  would  be  very 
pretty,  and  she  would  be  his  girl.     She  was  beautiful  when  she  walked 
or  when  she  looked  up  at  you  with  those  brown  eyes,  and  she  was  good 
to  hold  in  your  arms.     This  last  year  in  high  school  was  going  to  be 
a  good  one.     And  afterwards,  he  would  go  to  college,  and  study  to  be 
a  writer,  and  write  good  books  (his  teachers  said  he  wrote  very  well). 
And  he  would  have  a  family. 

The  boy  saw  a  man  on  the  front  porch  of  a  large  white,  Victorian 
-style  house.     The  man  looked  very  old,  sitting  resignedly  on  the  porch 
swing,  and  was,  like  most  old  men,  rather  battered  and  a  little  weak. 
His  hair  was  very  white.     The  boy  was  glad  he  was  not  like  that.  He 
pitied  the  old  man,  unconsciously  flexing  his  own  muscles.  He 
quickly  forgot  the  old  man  and  walked  on,  thinking  about  the  good 
supper  waiting  for  him,  and  that  he  would  see  his  girl  that  night, 
and  that  she  would  be  his. 

The  old  man  watched  the  boy  and  his  bright  jacket  turn  the  cor- 
ner.   He  stopped  swinging,  envying  the  boy  for  his  youth,  his  ease 
of  movement,  and  for  the  fact  that  he  had  his  whole  life  ahead  of 
him.     But  the  old  man  knew  that  he  really  didn't  want  to  live  the 
life  over  —  not  for  anything.     He  had  had  a  long  life  and,  for  the 
most  part,  a  good  one.     He  didn't  want  to  be  that  young  boy,  carefree 
and  hopeful.     No,  he  had  been  that  once,  and  once  was  enough.     It  had  be 
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right  for  him  as  he  was  then,  but  it  wouldn't  be  right  fcr  him  now. 
He  remembered,  vaguely  now,  things  that  had  been.     So  vital  then, 
so  trivial  now.     Friendship  and  loves  begun  and  ended  so  importantly, 
but  with  little  real  reason.    Was  there  any  reason,  any  meaning, 
in  life  anyway?    He  hadn't  found  it.    He  and  his  buddies  had  gone 
into  the  war  looking  for  s Dmthing,  they  didn't  know  what.     And  they 
hadn't  found  it.     And  he  had  looked  to  many  things  for  meaning,  but 
it  wasn't  there.     He  had  followed  many  religious;  driving  self- 
ambition,  philosophy ,  and  the  simple  religion  of  his  childhood.  He 
had  found  nothing;  they  had  not  been  right  for  him,  or,  more  likely, 
he  had  not  been  right  for  them„     There  had  probably  been  things  he 
should  have  done  and  hadn't,  but  he  wouldn't  live  the  life  over 
again;  no,  he  was  too  changed,  too  different,  to  go  through  it  again. 
That  boy  with  the  bright  jacket,  yes,  he  could  go  and  live  his  life; 
but  when  he  was  almost  finished,  he  wouldn't  want  to  live  it  again 
either.    One  must  go  through  life  and  be  changed  by  it  (on  the  whole, 
it's  a  pretty  good  life);  but  once  one  has  finished  it,  he  can't  go 
back  - —  he  is  too  changed.     Also,  he...    But  now  he  was  being  a 
philospher,  and  that  wasn't  good;  and  besides,  his  tnoughts  were 
getting  a  little  muddled,  as  they  had  often  lately.    He  had  better 
go  in  now  and  be  ready  for  supper,  or  his  niece  would  be  angry. 
Everything  had  to  be  Just  right  to  suit  her.     It  certainly  was  a 
beautiful  day. 

Several  months  later,  toward  the  end  of  the  fall,  the  white- 
haired  old  man  was  sitting  in  the  swing  of  the  white,  Victorian- 
style  house.    He  had  watched  the  boy  go  by  the  house  many  times,  and, 
he  thought,  the  boy  hadn't  changed  much.    But  the  old  man  had  changed. 
He  was  older  and  weaker,  and  this  warm  day  would  probably  be  his  last 
outside  until  the  summer,  whicn  he  raignt  never  see.     It  had  been 
getting  much  colder,  and  winter  was  almost  here.     He  would  be  gone 
pretty  soon.    Well,  he  had  had  a  longer  life  than  most,  and  it  had 
been  as  good  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  his  death  would  be  like  those 
of  the  autumn  leaves,  which  died  almost  gladly.    Most  of  them  were 
gone  now;  winter  was  coming. 

Just  now  the  boy  came  around  the  corner,  whistling  some  current 
tune.     He  happened  to  look  up  at  the  old  man,  and  the  old  man  mo- 
tioned him  to  come  up  to  him.    It  was  an  involuntary  action,  and  the 
old  man  didn't  know  why  he  had  done  it,  but  it  was  done;  and  now  the 
boy  came  up  to  him  arid  stared  uncomprehendingly  into  his  pale  blue 
eyes.     Suddenly,  he  didn't  know  Just  how  or  why,  he  found  himself 
wishing  the  boy  good  luck  in  his  game,  which  he  knew  to  be  today. 
And  the  boy  was  thanking  him,  and  not  very  tactfully,  saying  that 
he  had  to  go  home . 
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The  boy  went  on  his  way,  a  little  hurriedly.     He  could  only 
be  home  an  hour,  and  then  he  hed  to  go  back  to  school  and  get  ready 
for  the  game.     He  was  excited,  because  this  was  the  big  end-of- 
season  game,  and  because  it  was  his  last  in  high  school.     As  he 
bounded  up  the  steps  to  his  front  door,  four  steps  at  a  time,  he 
thought  about  the  old  man.    What  had  he  wanted?    The  old  boy  had 
looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  say  some  more,  but  he,  the  young  boy, 
couldn't  wait.     It  wasn't  long  before  game  time. 

On  the  porch  of  the  white,  Victorian-style  house  on  Maple  Street 
the  old  man  was  swinging  and  thinking.     He  had  8  thought  th8t  he 
should  go  in  for  supper,  but  he  wasn't  hungry,  and  why  should  his 
niece  C8re?    He  was  very  tired--not  a  boy  any  more.     The  swing  stopped 
its  beck  and  forth  movement,  leaving  an  enormous  silence,  with  its  in- 
cessant creaking  gone.     A  leaf  fell  onto  the  porch,  and  stayed  there 
a  moment.     Then  the  wind  blew  it  away. 
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